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INTRODUCTION 


N AoXsjmAXO^A OR THE HT1E OF NAOARJUNA ON THE SOUTHERN BANK OP THE RIVER 

Krishna is located in a valley (pi, I * that was known till recently to archaeologists 
by tEic sairn- name, in the Pafnad Taluk of Guntur District of Andhra Pradesh. This 
site is now completely submerged under on ini ga lion-res ervoi r formed as a result "fit dam 
built across the river Krishna about 10 km. down tin stream. The flatfish top of this hill 
which rises alx>ut M metres above the full reservoir-level is at present rite only landmark of 
that famous and extensive archaeological site discovered as early as 1926 and subjected 
to spade for over 10 years. This hilt is lozenge-shaped (pi. IIA: with a plateau of sheet 
rock on lop, Hie edges of which form ragged dills all around converting it into a natural 
fortress The kings of the Ikshvaku period as well as their successors, who used this hill 
a* a citadel, lortifkd il by constructing along brick wall with bastions and gateways in the 
early period and later by a cyclopean masonry wall of granite with curtain Wails, parti¬ 
tioning the top into ihrec enclosures. 

It is on the top of this hill tlrat much of the excavated antiquities of the sites in the 
valley and on the hill-slopes are now preserved in a museum ipl. IIBl. Adjoining this 
museum and in the open space, structures of supreme importance from the valley have 
hern hodilv transplanted and re-built for display. Those that could not be lifted but which 
form an important lint for an undemanding of rht cultural sequence of this site, have also 
been preserved by flic preparation of full-scale models which arc aka exhibited in the first 
and second enclosures on dir lull-tup. There u another group of recofcftructed monuments 
at Jfltb km where the road from Machcrla descends into the valley, A few of the reserve- 
collections have been j>reserved in lhe buildings constructed here. 

The Museum has on exhibition in its different galleries, choice sped mens of the 
antiquities small and large, of various periods, both prehistoric and historic. They include, 
among the small antiquities, beads from the neolithic period onwards, gold and silver 
ornaments of the rm odithir ami Ikshvaku periods, coins of the Roman empire, later Sata- 
vahnna kings, Ikshvftku rulers and late Muslim and Vijayanagar rulers, rdic caskets From 
the if&fm- with ihdi eon tents of gold and silver, an entire goldsmith's outfit of tools and 
implements and a bronze figure. The larger specimens arc ihe sculptures, Luwciirfs and 
pa tiels in the round, both Buddhist and Brahma meal, architectural components like pillars, 
fivd.'a pillars, thmtiraiila (moon-stone seep), ayaka-patas, casing slabs iailamqya kaRchuka) t 
inscribed pillars and slabs, objects of daily domestic use such as pestle*, querns, dabbers, 
weights, moulds, etc., all of the Ikshvaku times; and pottery of the neolithic, megaJithie 
and the Ikshvaku anti later periods. One of the halls in the Museum houses a full-scale 
model of the valley and small-scale models of the excavated monuments such as 
the neolithic and the mcgalitkic burials, the Maka-xlUpti, the Amphitheatre, the 
U,ihuiru tiya-r;/;2 ta i MiihiirLsaka-fftAilrij, Satradeva temple, Pus h p a bb ad ras vOird temple, 
Ashtabhujasvami temple, bathing-jf/tiJ/, etc. 
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On the* * grounds, mitsidr the Museum building, on the Nagarjunakonda hill, the 
monuments transplanted and recons true led, are Lite bathing gfial (Site 34) , l megalith 
Site 14), monasivrv 'Sit. , apsidal shrine {Site 4 3), XUha-shsitye and apodal shrine Site 
7) and Aupn with svastika inset {Site 59), The monuments chat have survived, and as such 
conserved or rcr omtructrt! its situ on the east batik of the reservoir, arc the Amphitheatre 
and the so called HSriii temple Site 17}. monasteries ( Sites 3 and 32A), and temple (Site 
56), The replicas of the monuments in die first group of open-air exhibits arc; section of 
rampart—‘Culling Ah rtQpu with four-spoked base (Site i f), monastery (site 106). monas¬ 
tery (Site 4), temple .Site 64 ), Kamikcyu temple Site 62) and templc-complcx (Site 76). 
The replica* in the second group arc the Sarvadeva temple Site 99), PushpabhadrasvAmin 
temple (Site 34), Burning Ghat (Site 126) the ablution tank and fire-places for Aharntditti 
:Siu 93). Arena (Site 122; and a section across the palaeolithic site ; h Sitc 126.. 

The valley itself, about 4 km. cast-west, ami slightly Irsi in the north-south, 
is bounded on its three sides, north, east and south, continuously by hills, formed by the 
spun of the \-alhuitalai range of tlic adjoining Kumool District, while on the fourth or the 
western side (lowed the mighty Krishna forming its boundary on that side. I he erstwhile 
village cif Pullnrcddigudem, and its ItamJete mailed in tlic valley, the red soil of which 
supported part bill v cultivated areas, the rest being scrub or dry forest ascending up the bilk. 
The Naglrjunakonda hill lay (ft tlic north-west of this valley close v- and ova looking the 
river. Across the river, the other side of rhe valley in the Nalgonda District, which tv like¬ 
wise surrounded by low lull:-on iri t luce -‘tides, with the river to the east on its fourth side; 
ilte riv er thus, more or less, segments a larger valley that has now become the hiil-lockrd 
reservoir after the const ruction of the Nagarjtmasaga) Dam, Karlin, the river could 
be crossed at fordable points, near Ydlcswaram ferry and at a place near the bathing ghat* 
etc. The nearest rail-head is at Madierla on the Guntur-Macherla branch-line, and same 
20 knv. from the site on the east, the distance from Guntur, the District headquarters, bring 
160 km. It can also be approached by road from Hyderabad, die capital of the State, 
located some 166 km. to its north-west* The approach roads from Guntur and Hyderabad 
terminate on the right hank of the Nagaijunasagar Dam from where there is a connecting 
launch-service across thi reservoir, to the N&garjunakouda hill and the Museum. 

The discovery of NagSrjunakcmda is as romantic as the nature of the objects disco¬ 
vered, climaxed by its sad and unexpected submergence. Longhurst* reports that the site 
was first brought to light by the late Rangaswainy Saras wad (pi. Ill), Telugn Assistant 
to the Government Epig rapids t for India in 1926, Earlier, the site appear' to liiavr beer 
explored by interested focal scholars* particularly by a school teacher—Sri Surapatyju 
Yen kata ramiali, 4 native of Macheria and working at Naguhvatam, a hamlri almut 9-5 
km. from Nagarjunakonda. Ou the information supplied to him by some cowherds about 
the existence of stone pillars and mounds of brick overgrown by jungle at Nitgarjunakonda, 
dib school teacher visited the mound on the 21st February, 1920, and with great difficulty 

1 Vidi list of Sites* Appendix-A. 

* A.H, LwngljUT^t. Th* Buddhist Aniiquitm &J . Vd «*njuitata tiJtt, jtfdrfntjt Pifiuhu*y f Memoirs ut ijie 
ArcfcAcoItjgica! Survey of Jndim, No, 54 CakuLiu, 193S}, p, L 
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approached the pillar on the mound containing the inscription, look a rubbing of it and, 
failing to understand the contents of the record, reported the matter to his Deputy inspector 
Of Schools, Stationed at Girrajala. The latter, Sri LingammaJlu Dharmapuri, who was also 
an enthusiast, reported the matter to the Government besides giving publicity to the find 
of the new inscription and the mound discovered at Nagarjunahoncja in the local news¬ 
papers. This information and the publicity given by the local school teacher and the Deputy 
Inspector of Schools might have attracted the attention of Sri Rangaswami Saraawatf, 
who incidentally visited Nagaijunakonda, copied the inscriptions and submitted his report, 
flic latter is said > > bat c found several brick mounds and standing marble pillars, some of 
them bearing inscriptions in Prakrit characters of the second and the third centuries A.D. 
Haniid Qu ralsili, ofheiating in the place of Long hurst, was deputed in the same year to 
visit NagUijimakondh to ascertain the extent of the site and its potentialities. To quote 
Longhurst’s own words, ’‘although Iris visit lasted only a week or two, he found no less 
than eighteen inscribed pillars, two ruined apsidai temples and several sculptures, showing 
ihai the site was rich in Buddhist antiquities and well worth the cost of excavation,” 1 During 
llie same year, Dr, Hirananda Saatri, the then Government Epigraphist for India visited 
die site and had estampages prepared of all the inscriptions discovered. These were 
forwarded to Professor Vdgel of the Leiden University who, at Dr. Hiraiianda Sastri’s 
request, undertook the laborious task of editing the inscriptions. 0 

On his return from leave, in 1927, Longhurst started systematic explorations of the 
XagSrjunakonda valley and completed his work in February 1931. The discoveries '>1 
Longhurst include a number of ruined monasteries, apridal temples, stupas, inscriptions, 
coins, relics, pottery, statues and over four hundred magnificictu bas-reliefs in the Amara- 
vatl style and belonging (n the same period, besides pavilions or frumdapas, viftaras, a palace 
site and a stone-built wharf* * ou the banks of the river Krishna. 

Information supplied by the inscriptions* discovered by Longhurst, though meagre, 
indicated that they belonged to a dynasty called the Ikshvakus, little known by then except 
from a fragmentary inscription from Jaggayyapeta.* It b interesting to note that 
this dynasty of the Ikshvflkus who claim their descent tram their mythical progenitor of 
the Solar race could find a happy and congenial soli for settlement in the south. 
Tire Lkshvdkus had apparently entered into tlic service of the Satav&hanas, the imperial 


1 Long hum, op. rU., p. I 

* Epigraphs Mm, vol. XX (1929-301, pp.l-37 mid ytil, XXI (1991-32), pp, 61-71. 

* The weal led ‘puLoec sttc was nothing but a matyfapo situated outride the rampart wall; 
recent excavation] have olio revealed that the stone-built wharf war in. fact the Sarradeva trmple. All the 
structure;! excavated by Long mint were also re-excavated as parr of the scheme of the recent work. The num¬ 
bering of sites in the recent scheme of work I *9 follows I hat of Loaglium and is identical with Ilia numbering 
of *hw. 

* Epipafiki* India vol. XX (1029-30), pp, 1-37 and vol, XXI [1930-31), pp. 61-71. Further 
epigraphic.il material Itai been published In Epignphia India, vol. XXXIJ1 \196U), XXXIV 11960-63), 
XXV (1963-64, ami XXXVI (1964-65). 

*>, Burgess, Tht iiuddlaii Stapes tf Amtnt>dii and3*U*X>*& ti * “> tfu Jbit&Ut, Madras Ptuidensj. 

AtcharoiogicHl Survey r*l Southern India, 1 (London, 1867/ p. I U> f. 
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overlords uf the Deccan [area third century n c.-third Cdttury a..d.) and, on the decline 
of the imperial dynasty, established themselves in the Srfparvata or the NaUamabis region 
in the south, carving out a small principality of their own with Vijayapuri in the valley of 
the Nagarjunakonda as their capital. They had, as could be gathered ft*>m the inscriptions, 
matrimonial alliances with the contemporary rulers u! western and central India, parti¬ 
cularly the rulers of Vanavfid {North Karnataka) and the Ksbatrapas oftljjain. 

The site wa s again excavated by T. R am ach and ran during 1936-10 * 1 who exposed 
a si up a and a idhara with some sculptures, ["he structures excavated by the previous workers 
have been re-excavated as part ot llic recent project in order to prepare accurate plans 
and sections and to facilitate correlation ol the material with the current finds. 

As a sequel to the proposed construction of dam across the river Krishna at Nandi- 
konda. this picturesque and historic site with all its archaeological treasures, was threatened, 
with deep submergence and it was decided by the Government of India that before the 
site is submerged the entire valley of NSgarjimakf-nda should be thoroughly explored and 
excavated and archaeological material retrieved as far as possible. For the implementa¬ 
tion of this scheme, a special office with Dr. R. Subraha man yam. Assistant Superintendent 
as the in-charge officer was opened at Gtldtur in August, 1954 and intensive excavations 
were taken up which continued till March I960, He was assisted by a Technical Assistant 
and a Draftsman Surveyor beside ministerial staff in the beginning. In the first year of 
excavation {1954-55), nearly ten sites were excavated and the discoveries were sufficiently 
spectacular proving the vast and yet dir undisclosed potentialities of the site. 

The office ol the Excavation Project was upgraded in November 1955 and a team 
consisting of a Superintendent, ten Assistant Superintendents, seventeen Technical Assis¬ 
tants, two Surveyors, three Photographer* and a number of Draftsmen, Foremen, 
Modellers and a Chemical Assistant was formed. T. N. Ramachaudran, after his retijcmcitt 
as joint Director General of Archaeology, joined the team as Special Officer. Dr. K. 
Subrahamanyam continued throughout as the Superintendent, in over-all charge of the 
work. On his transfer as Superintendent, Northern Circle, Agra, H. Sarkar took over 
charge of the Project at the stages of its closure and wound up the work and organized the 
documentation lor publication purposes. But for the active co-operation and unstinting 
work of the team, the Survey could not have completed a salvage excavation work of this 
magnitude by the scheduled target date. 1 Dr. B. B, Lai, Archaeological Chemist in India 
helped in examining the ?oils, hour remains, metal objects, etc. The grateful acknowledge¬ 
ments of the Survey arc due to the Director, Meteorological Department, Madras, who 
opened at our request a meteorological observatory to study the met corn logical conditions 
of the site; to Dr. N. K. Bose, Director, Anthropological Survey, who had deputed his 


* T.N. Raumdiandriti, Ai ^■juna.kends 193$, Mrnvwr? of the Archaeologies! Survey of India. No. 71 
(Delhi, 19531- 

1 The scientific txcavatioti, : horn'll done a* a major salvage, Involved mricval of the baric d anti* 
qattics anti mcrnmitnt*, mud the anili ty 1 mi* or oilwr metiindi of thx&i itproda^iian tnmy be arid ^ be die Grit 
of liu- kind t ariticip&ung the work m cine Nile valir. y Aiv.au jjain, 
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assistants for lifting the skeletal remains and reporting on them ; and to the Director, Zoolo 
gfcal Survey', who deputed Shri Bholanath to examine the skeletal remains of the animals, 
for the help rendered and contributions made. The reporting of the work w as entrusted to 
K. R. Srinivasan for a year f 1968-69), The work was once again entrusted to me 
in September, 1969. 


** Team: 




Superintending Archaeologist : 

Dr. R. $ ubraha manyam 

Deputy Superintending Archaeologists 

1. Siiri K. V. Soundnrarajan 

2. „ Ballabh Saran 
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4. Dr, Sunil Ray 

5. „ K, K t Si nil a 
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9. „ Abdul Waliecd Khan 
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XAU.tRJLfS AROMA 


In order to co-ordinate die activities of die Nagaijunasagar Project and Xacarjuna* 
kernel a Excavation Project, die Government of India constituted a Coordination 
Com mil tee* consisting oi die following: 


1, Governor of Andhra Pradesh Chairman 

2, Chief Minister, Andhra Pradesh Member 

3, The Joint Secretary, Ministry of 

Education, Govt, of India Member 

4, The Administrator, Nagatjunnsagar Project Member 

5, .Superintendent, Nagarjuiuikonda Excavation 

Project, Gtmiur Secretary 


This committee was later expanded by nominating two Members of Parliament as 
Members. Early in i*#56 with a view to review the work periodically and to find 
ways and means of co-ordination and cooperation between the State and Central Dr part- 
menu, a sub-committee consisting of the Administrator, Nag&rjuuasttgar Control Board, 
the Chief Engineer, Nagarjunasagar Project, the financial Advisor and the Chief Accounts 
Officer, Xagarjitnasagar Project and the Superintendent, Archaeological Survey of India 
in-dmrgc of the excavations was formed under the purview of the co-ordination committee. 
This sub-committee met almost every month, reviewed the progress of the excavations and 
straightened up matters relating to the needs of the excavations that necessitated action by 
the Slate Government. 

In accordance with the valuable suggestions of the Prime Minister of India (late 
Shri Jawaharlal Mehta, who visited while the work was in progress at an early 
stage) regarding the need to carry out explorations and excavations and to salvage all 
Archaeological monuments and transplant the same at a selected spot on one of the uu- 
submergeablc hills which formed part of the excavated ruins of die city- of Vljayapurl, die 
Government of India initiated further procedure in that direction. .An Expert Committee 
consisting of the Secretary to the Government of India, Ministry of Education as 
the Chairman, the Chid Architect, Central Public Works Department, New Delhi, the 
Additional Chief Engineer Irrigation}, Andhra State, Vijayawada, the Dean, J. J. School 
of Arts, Bombay., Shri Vijayatunga and a Member of Parliament as members was constituted 
with the Director General of Archaeology in IM>a as the Member-Secretary to advise on 
the measures to be taken for shifting to a safe place above full reservoir level and for pre¬ 
paring models or plans, etc. of the various archaeological structures that were already 
exposed as also those that were to be unearthed during the course of the excavations. 

The eniite valley was systematically surveyed and divided into sectors (fig. I). These 
have been grouped under the scries *N* and ‘S* the northern and southern of an imaginary* 
base line running cast to west from the PeddakundellagtUia to PUirangtmoiu hill dividing the 
valley into two halves. Each sector was further sub-divided into divisions of 100 ft. squares 


* Letter No. F 3-1l tinted 26.3.1937 from the Government of ItuliA, Mini*try of Education 
to the Director General of Archaeology in India, New Delhi. 
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or 305 metre square, in which 20 feet or 6*1. metre square trenches were laid- Systematic 
combing of the entire vatJey was done, the work extending over five Years., Numerous struc¬ 
tural remains belonging to the period of the Xktfivokus and io the subsequent periods, along 
with huge quantities ol pottery, coins, inscription.temcoua figurines etc. were unearthed. 
The structures include in addition to Buddhist AGpa- ,md u’Adrtu, temple* nf$isa, Karttikeyn, 
Dcvasana, Kubcra, Hariri and other gods, besides secular buildings like an auditorium, 
palace rite and a number ol ritualistic structures. 

The prehistoric potentialities of the area were recognized for Lite first time during 
die recent and last salvage explorations and excavation* preceding the > ah mergence of the 
entire valley in the reservoir, I he Stone Age culture of the valley was earlier studied by 
Shri R, V. Smmdarajan. 1 Some joint expbraiion .md excavation were also conducted by the 
Project Officers in collaboration with the Prehistory Branch of the Survey* As regards the 
megalitlitc monuments, .1 few of thorn lying in the vicinity of the Great StBpe had already 
hern noticed before by Mr. Lone hurst hut their further systematic excavation was mostly 
carried out during the recent excavations. 

Publication oi this report on die excavations was considerably delayed due to a 
number of causes. The editing of the manuscript wai entrusted to Shri K. R, St ini va an m 
the year 1963, and later in 1969, ! was asked 10 take up this assignment, For this favour 1 
expn - ■ 1 : 1 . gratitude 1 Shri B, R. LaJ, Director General of Archaeology, since it gave rue 
the opportunity to finalize the work commenced by me, In December 1971, Dr. K. Krishna 
Murthy, Di puty Superintending Archaeologist was posted to work conjointly with me. 
with a view to aecciaratc the finalisation of the Naearjnnakonda report. 

The following chapter* from the fait volume ol the Memoir, They deal with stone age 
and mega) it Ilk cultures unearthed during the recent excavations work at NagSrjunakondii 
while the s ccuud volume of the present Memoir would deal with die structures ;md other 
antiquities of the historic periods discovered in the course ol the recent excavation. 


* K V, Soundora Rajan, ‘Studies in die Stone Age of Vagarjiinakomb and its Wig h hour hood*, Aiuittt 
India, no, 14 (I95ftj, pp. 49-113. 
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I. PHYSIOGRAPHY, CLIMATE AND FLORA 

N -VJARJ ( :KAKOXDA '.VMtAW j UN AtHJRC AM) LOCATED IN L.Vf. it>' 3! N., LONG- W 14 e.. 
b a picturesque valley in the PaJnad taluk of the Gutihir District, AndJna Pradesh, 
With the vithgv of UuUareddigudem ( Pullarcddipalli, lat. 15' 15'N, long. 79-00 E.) 
altoui three kilometres to its south inside the valley. The valley is really die eastern par* 
of a longer hill-girt valley, formed by its bisection by the northwardly flowing Krishna 
river. The river, alter skirting round the Nitgaijunakonda hill at the north-west point ot 
the valley, further turns east, lints narrowing the width of it by abruptly coming dose to 
the hills that lbrm die northern, eastern and southern boundaries of the place. T he hills 
art' the span of the Natlamatai rajagi of the adjoining Kumuol District. The ground slopes 
down from the foot of the hills towards the river, the lowest point being 76 m. above Mean 
Sea Level; die highest points on the hills to the east, the Phiranghimotu, being Over 215m. 
stbovc M.S.L., cut the south, the Edditnamotii, 185 m. above as also on the north 

The Nagarjunakonda hill itself, from which the valley had taken its recent name before 
submcrgcncc), it over 310 m. above M.S.f. Hg 1). The hills are wooded, and the river 
was formerly almost dry during most pan of the year with a rocky bed covered by 
pebbles and rand dunes, but swelling enormously over it-, entire half-mile, or three cjuaitcr 
kilometre width with a mighty flow. It is deepest at the point where it emerges < >ut of the lolls 
near Ydawaram, where it is fordable by country craft or coradcs, the ferry point Putla- 
gudem, deriving its name on the account. The valley proper is undulating with areas teach¬ 
ing the 130 tn. contour tevd in its midst near the high ground of Pullarcddigudcm, clipping 
down to the 7G m, level near the river and varying in oilier places between these two marks 
and rising up steeply again on the inner slopes of the hill* On the eastern side was a per¬ 
petual nullah starting from Lambadigudem along the ba*e of the i’hirangimotu eminence 
ami discharging into the Krishna near the north-easi corner of the Nagarjuna hill. 

The valley lies in a region of low rainfall that locally ranges from 381 to 508 mm, 
per annum* Next to Rentachimala in the same District it was one of the hottest places in 
the Andhra Pradesh and South Deccan with a temperature reaching up to48.89"C at times* 
The temperature normally touches 43.83 ,, C to 47.78"C during summer (May and June) 
in the annual temperature range of 21.11‘C to -HLSS'C, 

While the predominant soil of the valley is of the red-gravelly variety, there are 
patches of black soil particularly restricted to the limestone belts that was suited for > ulri- 
vaiiori. It is black and argillaceous and sightly calcareous, contracting and powdery in 
dry weather and swelling and adhesive in wet weather, and capable of retaining 
considerable moisture, perhaps because of its humus* content. Cotton, millets and a few 
other crops and trees arc* grown over these areas. The origin of this black soil, according to 
Bruce Foot, was due to the existence in former times of large and thicker forests when a 
most moist climate thaw in recent times prevailed. 
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The valley and the hills supported a considerable flora. The floristk studies of the 
valley were conducted by the Botanical Survey of India and its Central National Her* 
barium in two major seasonal explorations and the results compiled by K. Touidri of 
the Herbarium arc extracted below: 

Hie vegetal ion can broadly be classified into: 'A; vegetation of the plains, comprised 
largely of herbs together with a few shrubs and rarely trees; (li jcrub-junjric at the foot 
of lulls; (C) thorn forests on the lull-slopes; and (D) dry deciduous forests on the hill-top. 


A. VEGETATION OF THE PLAINS: 

Hie vegetation of the valley consisted for the major part uf herbaceous plants together 
with a few shrubs, leaving little tree-growth. Originally the valley too must have been a 
typical scrub-jungle which had become denuded of tu character due lt> human agency. 
This was htrthcr evidenced by the present e of scrub-jungle all round the foot of the hills 
and to some extent interior on the plains. A number of palmyra trees i Bmutut jhtbtlhjfr, 
Lmu. were suppled to have been growing in die valley, leaving at the time of the survey 
a few scattered here and there, 

A majority of the herbaceous plants in the valley were annuals and there was a 
distinct, seasonal succession of vegetation in ihc valley. Plants of the mu moon period were 
noted Shi their associations. Important associations of this type were Clttm-HtliotfopuMi? 
Tipkrasus-Hthttropiun t and CUorne- Z fiktdm-Tsphrosia. The nn^i dominant plant was Cltvmt 
vinos * , found everywhere in the valley. It grew in association with ikhatfophun 
and Ttphmia putpure&, the former occurring in large population- and noted for its profuse 
blooming. 7. purpurea found rapidly spreading in the valley, was evidently introduced 
since its use as a green manure plant and had perhaps spread witlly into the valley.) Tnfottus 
titttstrti. a prostrate herb with ycllqrw flowers whs very common with other herbs 
like Ebchutm alunddes and BoerhMvia Jifusta, In the post-monsoon period Tephrosia hirla 
and Wulthma irtthca were the most dominant plants in the valley. Associated with the above 
plants were in&igofem turdifalia, a vvoolv J ]C rb with pink flowers, C*Malaria medhagine*, 
C. rents sujutvt, Cotfhonu irili>culiiris t C. iWttums anti a number of grasses. Among the other 
common plants of (lie valley, mention must be made of fodigoftm mvtnphyiln. OldetmmUa 
umk {Until, Pariuhiat ohrarea, JuAkia mhlli, J, Jifttui, Dipkraemtitus pros trains, Gtruttus 
tohijmthis, Poljctirpfira eorymbost. Fimbrisiylii djtlvttoma, [iotrcnti erticutmis. Cypmis roitmdus. 
Bltphem mdrraspatmis and telo.M argentia Linn. PL IV.Ai. A few rare "plants such as 
Slrigu ztspaoidfs, S. ljites„ Tmhoitsma indkurn, Dkoma. tnmnm and Moihgo cDtoum> grew 
in terspersed with the above plants. 

Members of the grass family flourished well in the valley, especially near the foot¬ 
hills w here they formed dear associations. Near Sidduldari hills, HtUropagm cwUtriu* and 
Cftry&pagon fvlvm formed large associations while Ptrotiw unfed, Aristik 'odsmrianit and 
Eragrostkila brjdri* were the dominant grasses in other places. The Jess rumiitun ^ia«-;rs 
were Titrapegen Uneilns, Chhria barhata, Etagroslii Urtslia var. phtmtua, Eihtrmhfoti evtona, 
Dticirhctenium segvpltum, Apluda mutica and EUusiru indu'd* 
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I li<- plants ill at constituted the shrubby grow th in the valley were Cassia r auriatlaia, 
T*phmsta hirta, Lepidagathis (ritlata, Seettrinega (eutogyms, Capparis stylosa, Helickre nor a, 
Ziqrptuti tnmtilumn andstt/r* nCgtmdo^ A pubescent undet shrub Wailhnu: imika , with yellow 
(lowers ocam abundantly at the font-hills. Near Sidduldari hills Mclhania hamiUmnana with 
its orange i:uloured flowers aud Solmurn putesecem were the dominant plants, tlie latter 
forming large populations. ! T bc s-allev was devoid of tree growth PI. IVB except a few like 
Wrightia tinctoiia van ratftii. SaEatiora livrasstis Jlabelliftr. Sulyadotn pmica b a small sized tree, 
growing to a height of £<> feet and is always found in moist, sandy soil. 

A kind of marsh vegetation, composed mostly of sedges and a few herbs was noticeable 
near the river side. Important sedges are Siirpur maritimus var. afftnis, Fimbns&plisJarugitus. 
Bacapa QMOturi grew in large numbers near the side of a streamlet. Its associates 
wen* Amtnama baccijimt, Sumadin tiitttsa and Palvgala erioptcra. Acanthosp*rmum hitpirhm and 
r anthium Strumtiriunt were tile two principal plants, growing near the river side. 

B. FOOT-HILL VEGETATION 

The vegetation was composed of thorny shrubs .md climbers wldch constitute a 
typical ^ rub-jungle, throughout the foot of the Nallamalai hills and even on ihe slopes. 
Acacia fitty&itutn fPl.V.A), A. thundw and DkhroiUichus rinttta were the principal and dominant, 
thorny, xe if ophite plants. Gr/ma rntundifoUn was another shrubby Tree, found ait over the 
loot-hills as well as on the dopes. This plant is noted for its abundance a* well as edible 
truits, The fruits are collected and eaten by the local Lambadi tribe. Another prominent 
shrub ihat grew with Crtma rolutitlifolia was Prmna latifolia var. mitUimma. Associated with 
Acacia* and Dishrostochys were two, large, shrubby Euphorihias, namely Euphorbia anttquorum 
and E. muisha, A (few undershmhs were not uncommon such as Wailhma imika , Pm'attia 
Jfyvidmsa and Indtgajtrn hirsute. These shrubby plants were covered with a number of 
climbers such as Gssus qnodrartgtdans, Asparagus racemasus, Cnrdmptrmum halicacahum, Alans 
pmatariuij, Sarcmtemma aenfum, Blastartia garripii, Cocchia ordifolia. etc. 1 lerbaceous under- 
growth is made up of Dipiemcantlm prattraba. Jmtieui glatua, Hibiscus mitwUfou, Emgmfyik 
bifitria, Asm t mnsomtu and Ghssocenlia hoivetlta. 

C. THORN FORESTS ON THE HILL-SLOPES 

The slopes of the NaUamaiai hills, which completely surrounded the valley are wrll- 
flraiin il. I hr soil is made up of red sand and loam. Such plants which can thrive in drought, 
grew well on die slopes. The lloristic composition at lower elevations is more or less similar 
to that in the Ibnt-hilb (14. V.B), Gracia ratundifalia was again the must dominant plant, 
growing in large numbers along with Euphorbia cmtiquomm, E. nimtia. i PL IV.C) Prmna 
latifbiia var. Mallisima and typhus eamptuL A number of climbers grew well on the thorny 
dirub-i and they were CiiiW quadrangular^, Canimpctmum halicacahum, fparma obscura. Sarcos- 
fcirma (tritium, Riveet Hypmatcrifomis and AAtrremis aegtptica. Petunia flatted and t\ adaraia 
(FI, V C werethe two noteworthy herbaceous undcrshurbs, (bund everywhere in the slopes. 
Herbaceous plants which gTew well under the shade of the above plants were Cyanatii 
luhtmaj Hihmus muranthus, CamitUm iengifotm, Claim ftlina and n number of grasses. 
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D. DRY DECIDUOUS FORESTS ON THE HILL-TOl 1 

'l lie tap of tlu: Nallamalai lull i.mgc it peculiarly flat enough for long distances and 
the Vegetation is largely made up of dry* deciduous trees. The trees identified in ilie area 
inider survey were mainly BmiAtnia rtutnma, Al&Uin amara. C;i‘ua fistula and Ctmmipftcra 
tttukul. MuntiuUti sertaa, a shrubby tree was the most dominant plant here, occurring in 
large populations. A few shrub'- m h as PerUiia aammtmta, ('uppam itpiariu, Camia 
ani l 7 wwipuirt auriettlatim were not uncommon. The ground cover consisted of grasses such 
as CymlMpogtm jtexuojux and herbs like DtpUrataiithiu pmtratu*, Arena mtw.wniat and Ju\tinn 
ihtuca. The flora, thus, is the typical ecological association of scrub jungle-deciduous forest, 
and semi-xcrophvtic, in consonance with the climatic and cdaphic lac ton- obtaining and 
including herbaceous annuals and perennials thriving in the relatively more humid shade, 
and in the valley, and semi*aquatic march vegetation on’tlie river side . This floristic feature 
would be generally in common with what would be found in such tropical situations with 
low annual precipitation in south India. Some of the (ice:, shrubs and herbs arc of economic 
value. 
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IEAUNA OF NAGARJUNAKONDA VALLEY 


T HE SKKI-K TJH PLEVAJSS DISCOVERED AT NAOaR j i:makokda clearly indicate that from 
Neolithic times, men stand domestication, of animals and used them in agricultural 
and other pursuits. 

Neolithic fauna represent the animal species of Bos mdiau Linn, {the Zebu), 
Bttbahts bubolix Liiui. (the water Haifa lol, Box gaurus H. Smith (the Indian Bison), 
Ovu ;ignei ftlytb. race, domestitvs the sheep), Capra fittnts ugugrus End. 'tin goat: 
Antibpi eervieapra Linn. ^Black-buck) Boulaphtts tmgacamdui Fall, (blue Bull), Cemis duvau* 
tdi cuv. ( Baras inglut) Ccivua unitohr (the Sambhar:, .4^cif ri.ru End. (the .spitted Derr), 
Hpftrix cristate (Porcupine). The long homed and short homed variety of the zebu in 
Neolithic economy is of fascination. Polished stone age economy present the idea of 
domestic animals and wild animals. The carnivora* animal assemblage is not met 
within the ha bint ion site, Tins suggest’ docile harmless animal association with the 
Neolithic, (oik. 

The animal bones that were found associated with the man of megalkhic culture 
wen: Hm indkus Linn. Buhalus bubalix Linn. Capra htreus aegagrm ErxI. and Otis vignti 
Blytli race, domtititus. 

The discovery of Equti- cabailus Linn. (Pony) as an adjunct of Asvamedha by one 
of the lkshv4ku Kings and further EUphas max hum Linn, {The Indian Elephant) 
elsewhere in the valley leave to us to understand their kingly enterprise and suzerainty. 
Evidently, the green pastures on the slopes of the hills of the valley and be¬ 
yond, attracted large number of animals from early times- Even to this day agriculturists 
and cat tle breeders of the plain-, of Guntur and Ncllore District* send their animals for 
grazing to these hills in NaUainalai ranges during summer months, when fodder becomes 
scarce in live plains. The fauna of the valley, thus, is in no way different from that of 
Kurnool and Ncllore Districts. The donkey and the bull served as the beasts of burden 
while goat-, and wild pigs were used tor food. 

The wild life in this valley Is also varied and interesting. Though the valley with its 
shrub jungle could not have been a regular spot for any vigorous game, its proximity to a 
source df perennial water-supply and prey, wild animals like tiger, ehita, pan titer, bear 
■ r tc. arc seen visiting the valley. These having sated their hunger normally return to their 
more congenial homes in die thickness of the forests of Sri Sudani IiiJls. Bison and sambhar, 
which are also seen in this valley are sometimes hunted for their skim, the latter is also 
caught while Young and domesticated ami used in agricultural operations. 

Birds of this valley have not been studied systematically by any urnithiogisi so far. 
The varieties of the birds seen here afford a very' rich field for any undent of this study 
Though it is not definite whether it attracted any birds from foreign countries which migrate 
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reason ally, the varieties observed are quite large and interesting. Some of these varieties 
like peacocks and partridges are killed for eating by the local people, 

Nagaijunakonda, as the name would justify, is a congenial home lor all varieties of 
snakes. Cobras, white and black, pythons and vipers of various colours and stripes which 
are deadly poisonous have been noticed in this valley. The local people are greatly scared 
of one variety of viper locally called Chtturiki pam . This snake is very thin, lias a iringular 
head, and jumps from one tree lo another. Since it is *o thin and agile, it is difficult to kill 
ii with a stick. IS thorn, though tempera tivdy harmless, are seen in large numbers, and 
one of Iheae varieties called locally Dasati Puma is considered to be sacred and h even 
reared by local people inside their granaries. Some of these snakes are caught by the 
anake-chamers, who make it a source of livelihood, while others collect the cobra-skins 
which arc discarded by the snakes when they give new sheath once or twice during the 
season and sell them to the townsmen. Snake-skin is also an item of export from thr valley 
and these are also used in archives as preservatives of ancient manuscripts. $niikr-httrs 
are very common but no fatal case was reported during the period 01 excavations. i he 
sub-juined table shows die variety of fauna in the valley. 


ANIMALS 

Lion monkey flmm silmus) 

Madras monkey (Macatus radiatus ) 

Slender lemur (Laris gradUs) 

Indian horse-bat {Hippotidem spwris) 
Common mush Shrew { Sartx tacrvUstens ) 
Common Indian Otter (Lutra rtair) 

Tiger {Frlis tigris) 

Rusty-spot to I cat (Ftlis mkigjmnt) 

Common jungle cat (Ftlis chans) 

Hunting leopard (FtJit juhata) 

Striped hyaena (Hjwrrta slristu) 

Lessor civet cat {Vmtrra Malaccenns) 

Madras mongoose (HtrptSUS pis tvs) 

Indian wolf (Curtis pallipts) 

Jackal (Cants aureusf 
Wild dog (Cum rut liens) 

Indian fox (Vulpes Bangalcttsis) 

BIRDS 

Black vulture (Otogypa taka Sc poll ) 

White scavenger vulture (Jtfcophron ptrcnoptervs 
Lmnaeus) 

Peregrine ialcon (balco ptrtgwm Gmd) 


.» Fonda rnttchhu 

KoU 

.. Det/angu pilli 

Gubbtdqyi or gitbbilam 
.. Chunchu ttltika 

Pi'irupilli at nirir kukkti 
Peddapuli or ibbandigandu 
Pfaniali pilli 
Jangu pilli 

Chiratapuli or mtkuchirata 
.. Komaganda or fivrntisigandu 

►. Pumtgu pilli 

Mart lava or tmmgisu 
» . Todeiu 

.. PTakka 

., Rtcftukukka 

Rtjnka-nakka or guntonakka 


Plalla farava 

Telia botavtt 
Bhyii digs 
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FAUX A 


Shah in falcon (FuttQ pfTtgrinalvT Sundcvallj 
Spotted eagle (Aquila natzia Cm din J 
iil.u k eagle (Mtufiux Mataifnsi .t Rcinwartlt) 

Maroon-backed kite {NaUa.\tur Indus BoddJ 
Short-eared owl. {(has hrathyzttis Cmclinli 
Ruck-horncd owl fUrnia hengalmsis 1'tanklm) 
Dusky-horned owl fUnua Ctintrndiidti Lai ham ) 
Jungle owlet (Athene tadialu Tickdl) 

Brown hawk owl (Aftnox scat alia tus Rill) 
Southern green pigeon (Cncopus ehhirigastct 
BlythJ 

Common peacock (Pam mstetut Linnaeus^ 
Ozc\ partridge (Qitygnnth Poniicmans Gmelin ) 
Large egret fHtnuUoi alba Linnaeus) 

Lit ill? egret (Ifcrfifim gat^dtti Linnaeus) 

( attic egret (Bufihtts coiomaiidm Bodilt) 

Barred-headed goose (Ansrt IndUns GmcJin ) 
Black-backed goose {Sarkithamh niclananetus 
Pennant) 


Jasotum 

Malhtgaddc t, he,, black kite 
AdtrimUa gadda v i.c,, jungle 
blrurk kite 

Gaintdahat or ganitutMintudu 
L'ftinm gudk guba 
Tmagudta guha 
Afalk gudla guba 
Adnzipaids ganltt 
Paidiganta tiestam 
Pacha guza 

Mtmali or nacali 
Kmungu 

Ptdda telhs kaiiga 
Nalla mukka Amiga 
Svati Amga 
Pedda bain 

Juttu batu, i.c,, comb goose 


SNAKES 

Leptopftit piclus 

Whip snake (Calubtt OtU m.tttt) 

Viper 

Viper 

Python 

Cobra Mai lutmms 

Green snake Calaber wtpttengwn 

Viper 

Viper 

Viper 

Viper 

Viper 

Viper 

Viper 

Dipuis Irigonata 


Cktiiurtki parrw 
jmi puma 
KatUda 
Mail a patnu 
; Mauds ula 
[Kanda c/itluDU 
Miigu puma 
Pasirika patntt 
Penjara 
Pctai katuda. 
Pcda penjam 
Pott a penjara 
Rak ta penjetra 
Stkh&ndt 
Tati bolugtt 
Tati katteda 


The fauna is further enriched by riverine animals 
(tortoise), LamlUdem (Mollusca) etc. 


of Pisces (fish), crocodiles, chdira 
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IIGEOLOGY 

T hu souxj caOLOQY or the kaoaejuxakcwda valley is .uadi. i'P or run arciiaeam 
(inrludftog Phanvare), post-Archaean basic intrusions and Cud da pahs occurring 
in the same stratigraphic order, the Archaean* being the oldest rocks. 1 The litho¬ 
logical components of these Indian geological scries may he briefly stated as follows; 


Geological main division 

Stales 

Rock types 

Pidsiocfrne and Recent 


Pebble-bed-;, tains deposit, 
sand, alluvium etc. 

Kuniool System 

Pain ad 

l.irncstonw 

Cuddpah System 
(Kridinn Series] 

Srmilam 

Quartzites with iniercala- 
ted .'hairs. 

Post Archaean 


Bolcrite dykes 

Archaean 


Fink and grey granites 
with aSSOtiattd pegma¬ 
tites and quarts veins, 
Granite gneiss. 


Dhanvars 

Hornblende <d lists, quart¬ 
zites, etc. 


A. ARCHAEANS 

The basement rocks of the Nagarjnnkonda valley are the pink and grey granites 
(PI- VTA) or g rani tc-gneiss (FJ. VIB of the Archaean* which enclose here and there 
small bands of hornblendic schists and quartzites of the Dhnrwar Scries Fig. 2) , These arc 
massive and less jointed and, there- fore, well suited as foundation rocks for tin construction 
of the dam. fn general, the weathering of these rocks in the river-bed is limited to a depth 
of 2 to 3 m, from the surface, but on the higher levels, away from the river-bed, it is milch 

deep, sometimes even over 10 m. The granites arc coarse-grained and essentially rich in 
hornblende. 

Intrusive into these oldest rocks arc the veins of pegmatite and quarts. The 
pegmatites are very coarse-grained rocks containing large crystals of pinkish felspar. Bennti- 

1 P.SN T -Vtiinhy, Grttog? *f Xtgatjimtlania «ud in tmlrtmi, Andhra L'ni versify Walt air. I DM). 
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ful outcrop* of grauitcs and pegmatites (PI. VIIA) can be noticed on the right bank of the 
river near Site 9. The quart* veins are very numerous and vary in size from vein lets of a 
few millimeters in width to massive reels (dykes) measuring 200 to 300 m. across and some- 
rimes traceable to a distance of one and a half to three km. They have mostly north-south and 
cast-vn-nt trends, which are also the common joint directions of the granite^gneisiej. Being 
composed exclusively ot pure white or slightly fleshy or grey-coloured quart* mineral the 
larger im> o.,iun* resist erosion and thus standout as conspicuous ridges or small hillocks 
( PI. VIlBj in a Hal v alley floor. Out; huge quartz reef occurring about -lOlj m. to the cast 
of the Peddak untie lugutta measures about 40 m. in length and 10 to 12 m. in breadth 
(Pi. V 111 A). Its quartz is mostly crystalline, and some of the crystals have perfectly developed 
bices, 11 should be mentioned here that the micixilitiiic sites of this valley were invariably 
found located in the neighbourhood of the outcrops of vein quartz as the tools of this 
category had often been made out of such raw material. 

ii BASIC INTRUSIONS 

The other intrusive rocks in the valley arc the doled le or trap-dykes which 
cut through the gneisses and quartz veins. Tlicy occur at piles of spheroidal Iwulders form¬ 
ing low ridges in the granite country. The rock is dark in colour and hard, anti breaks with 
a rough condioidal fracture. The dykes vary- in width from a meter to as much as 50 izt. 
and some of them ran be traced for over one and a halt kilometers in a general NVV.-SE. 
trend. As many as half a dozen dykes were noticed within the Nagarjunakonda valley. The 
neolithic implements found in this area are made exclusively from the dyke rock (PI. VIIIB 
& IX A). 

C. CUDDAPAH SYSTEM 

Next in succession are the rocks of the Krishna Series of the Guddapah formations 
composed of quartzites-, shales and limestone, They occur hi the higher levels of the valley 
and uncotiIbrmably capping the granites. The elevation of the contact between these 
sedimentary rocks and the underlying crystalline granites rises gradually from cast to w est. 
In the Xagarjujiakouda valley and at die dam-site the junction is traceable to a height of 
aboui 150 m, Towards the north-east of due valley, near Vccrla Budu, the unconformity is 
maikcd by a thin bed of conglomerates containing quartz pebbles embedded in a ferru¬ 
ginous matrix. 

1 n the valley these rocks attain the maximum thickness of about 5(1 m. Or account 
oi low angle of lip dess than V to the cast] they form extensive plateau with marginal 
steep scarp-cliffi facing the valley. 

The quartzites, locally called Srisailam quartzites, arc hard and compact, medium to 
fine-grained and light-grey to pink in colour. When broken, the rock shows sharp edges and 
conchoidal fracture, 1 bey are well-bedded rocks with tin- thickness of the individual bed 
varying From 1 to 2 m. Besides the comm only-occurring massive beds of i.liLs type, thinly- 
bedded quartzites, each bed having less than 0-5 in. thicknra, are also not uncommon 
The rocks are very well joined by three sets of joints ; the two sets of intersecting joints 
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apprtt^maidy at right angles, follow respectively X “0* £ and H 7fi W directions. These 
nvo s (Lis of joints together with die third along the bedding fariliutr the breaking of the 
rocks into rectangular blocks. The vertical joints arc also responsible lor developing ravines 
and deep gorge-dike features in this area. 

£ lie structural features like crow-bedding and ripple marks can be noticed in several 
outcrops of these roeb. On account of its hardness, typical cone hoi dal fracture and resis¬ 
tivity to erosion, the quartzites were die chief raw material employed in the manufacture 
01 palaeolithic artefact.', which as will be seen in die subsequent sections abound in 
the Na^arjunakond:,! valley. 

The shales do not form thick beds but generally occur as intercalations within die 
quartzite beds with a thickness rarely exceeding a meter. They are arenaceous in compo¬ 
sition, and grey-coloured or sometimes possessing reddish or dull pink shades, flicv arc 
finely laminated and soft, and have the same structural features like strike, dip and joint- 
system as those of the quartzites with which they are associated {Pi. 1XB & XA). When 
exposed on the scarp-faces on the edges of the plateaux, the shales, on account of ihcir 
h-igiie nature, are subjected to comparatively taster erosion than the overlying and under¬ 
lying tough quartzite beds (Pi XIA), Thu differential erosion gives rise to the formation 
of cave-like openings frequently observed at higher slopes flanking the river bed (PI. XB). 
However, none of these caves has so far yielded any Stone Age remains. 

I he limestones arc the youngest geological formation in this region. Bui no outer op. 
of these roeb occur within the Xagarjunafcotida valley, 

D. SURFACE DEPOSITS 

The only oilier geological formations in the area arc the surface deposit* like pebble- 
beds, talus debris and fine sand and alluvium. Accumulations of pebbles, sonic of them of 
bouldcry type, are noticed m die river-bed where they form pebble-islands, pebble-bars 
vi’ low embankment features, as well as along the bank as shingle beaches; all these arc 
water-laid deposits. The talus material occurs generally at the fool of deep clifls which 
flank the river-bed (PJ XIB). lu composition is varied and the constituents arc of different 
sizes. A kind of undulating laud-form is developed on these surface deposits. Geologically, the 
deposits arc of much later age but since various Stone Age industries have been discovered 
in association with them, at least some of them, particularly the pebble-bed encountered 
in the excavation which yielded hundreds of paJaeolitha, must be of the Pleistocene period; 
this, however, cannot be firmly established tor the Fossils have so far not been found 
in die valley. The rest of such deposits, within which are found mfcroliths, ncoliths etc., 
belong to die Holocene or the Recent period. 
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IV.GEOMORPHOLOGY OF THE KRISHNA VALLEY 

AT NAGARJUNAKONDA 

T HE KRISHNA VALLEY AT NAQARjUtfJkKONDA WAS A SITE OP ilOftf. OR LESS CONTINVOl^ 
Italmauun from the prehistoric it> die early historical periods as borne out by auineraui 
archaeological finds discovered in the course of explorations and excavation* * in die 
valley (VI XILV) In other Words, it contained an:hacological records «>r nearly 2W,U0O 
years. The preference of the Nagmjunakonda valley for habitation Ijy the mao in different 
ages is a dear proof that this valley met all his basic needs quite satisfactorily. As is well- 
known, settlements of any period arc generally controlled by dure fundamental require* 
merits of man, vir., food, water and shelter.* 1 htsc three factors necessarily depend on 
gcugia.plliraj setting of the valley, which, in turn, is governed by the combined action of 
local geological formations, climate and river erosion. A geo n tor pi to logical study of these 
aspects of the Nagaijunakimda valley may, therefore, lorm a suitable background lor 
recording events of its past human liiilary. Since this valley is shaped, by the Kri -liua s 
short survey of its earlier course, bdore describing the morphology of Nagarjunakonda 
proper mil not be out of the place. 

Amongst the peninsular rivers tiie Krishna (PI XIIBj stands second only to the 
Godavari in length but has the largest overall catchment area. With its major affluents Hke 
the Bhima, tin: Malaprahha and lire Tungabhadra together with their numerous small 
tributaries it commands the largest drainage urea (2,-H^OO sq. km.) in th« Deccan. 

Rising on the eastern high spur of the Western Ghats, just north of the hill-station 
Mahahalcshwar, it crosses, with a south-easterly course, the peninsula from west to cast. 
The earliest portion uF its basin, mesuring nearly one-third ot its total length, is on the 
Deccan Trap, and, accordingly, the region exhibits the typical lava topography. Hie 
water-dividr in between the Krishna and the Bhima rivers in the north is essentially ‘a 
mesa and butte landscape’, while b the south the river develops a meandering course 
1 tordured on both flanks by gentle swells of lava and alluvial plains.* 

The landscape is varied in the area wherein the Bhima, the Gliataprablia and the 
Makprabha join the Krishna. Being underlain by the lavas, the Krishna basin here dis¬ 
plays locally pcneplaincd sur laces, yvhile die region in which lie the valleys of It* tributaries 
is chieflv composed of sedimentary rock of die Kaladgi Series and the resulting topography 
is thus of residual table-lauds and ridges. 1 All the streams, however, have broad meander* 


1 Vidal i!c la BUebe, Pmuipirt 0 / Human C'.agraphy, London, 1*1—22 p. 281. 

* G.D. Dahpiuidc, Cauin Aiui-DIp Stitarn Pmierns m the Krishna Basin’, Bombay Gtegrapbfal 

Ma&t&nt* Veil III, No.- 1 ‘ 1955 ) pp. 11 - 13 . 

i CO, Deshpande, Watt™ india tDhsrvvar. pp 115—Hi. 
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iiiNT valleys characteristic of mi Lure stage. Il is to bo noted litre tbat the above arc the broad 
landscape patterns of the Upper Kristina valley regions The detailed local land-forms in 
l{ic area are, however, governed by the available gradient, minor geological variations such 
as petrological and smictural peculiarities of the rocks in the valleys and local rainfall. 

The source region of the Krishna receives nearly SOU cms. of annual precipitation, 
while the minfall decreases to a low mark of 51 cats, in the vicinity of its confluent r with 
tbv Malapraljha.* * The variation in rainfall has great influence on the stream-valleys. 
Every year during the monsoons they discharge large volume of water the erosion caused 
by Liic twnlhm flood waters is, therefore, enormous. 

When it enters the granitic region of the erstwhile Hyderabad State, its valley 
develops interne rm vmdering pattern and the country shows typical granitic Imid- 
fbrim >il piles of boulders resulted under subacrial spheroidal weathering and fractures). 
A veneer of red gravelly rti wwj (Secure everywhere and except die flood-plain iirca — which 
is covered by alluvial deposits and lienee, a fertile cultivable land—the vegetation here is 
tncatly nf scrub varieties. The paucity of annual rainfall, which amounts to only 51 ems 
accentuates the semi-desert character of this region.* 

The further course of the Krishna north of Kurcuol Ls through the Cuddapali for- 
null ions of sedimentary rocks. ,\ change in its earlier south-easterly trend rakes place in (his 
part with a shift toward* the c;i\(. 1 lie topography here is much varied At imt-rvals the 
Krishna flows through deep gorge-like valleys, composed of resistant quartzites and sands¬ 
tone outcrops, and when it rests on the underlying crystalline fonnatitms iis hnj iv shallow 
and wide. The lull features arc commonly of the residual type, 

An abrupt northward turning of the Krishna near h'olimttikaktrrra Ptnta in P.ilmad 
Taluk, Guntur District, from iU earlier eastward trend may be attributed to earth move¬ 
ment. Hut it is more likely that it i$ due to the normal behaviour of an initial stream formed 
on the gently dipping quartzite plateau guided bv the principal }rinp whidi have N-S 
orientation . 1 In course or time the gradient was more favourable in youthful stage. This 
young consequent later on captured the waters of the old eastward flowing stream and the 
Li-ndiiiig river thus assumed it* present pattern. 

Tills straight northward course of the Krishna is through sleep gorge and thereafter, 
it enters into a trough-like valley of \’ n garj uti akonda . A quick change in the river-gradient 
in this valley had tiut stopped finally and even before the submergence one could see die 
rapids little below the Ydeswaram temples on the left bank. Hereafter, until beyond five 
point where the Krishna has been bunded, the valley was broad and flanked by die steep- 
sloped hilh rmupcsed t>f qii.i.mtr*. Brsides (he main Krishna valley there are several short, 
but t’akly broad, valleys of small young streams draining into the Krishna from both the 
banks and the entire group nf these main and subsidiary valleys form a complex-pattern. 
On leaving the Nagaijunakunda valley, die Krishna flows eastward. This change in die 

* It. V Joslri, Phithttmt Stiufir m ihr Mniajnaiha Fartn (Poona, 15*55), pp. 14— 15, 

1 H.D, SankstUa ami R.V. JothL, 'Man in ‘he Arid and Semi-Arid Regions of the Penimultn Imlitt,’ 
JJulUtin of liue<m OtfUgr fir want, Imiiinit Ftoooa, Vol. 18 (1957), pp 123- 13 1. 

* Joshi, tp. cii„ (1955) p. 7; C.A. Colton, Gtwwpholazy \ l&45q p. B&, 
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direction lit'the curretn is brought about by Lhc stream, die Pcdds V;qju, which, on account 
of its comparatively high gradient, has pushed tile northward Rowing Krishna waters to 
the east. There is also a possibility that this shift is due to faulting. 1 

The valley at Nagarjunakondu proper wrav in the form of a crescent with the Krishna 
forming the chord and measured nearly 8 sq. mites. On the east., it was bound 
by the Machcrf.i plateau on quartzites with its escarpment side facing the river. 

the trough-like valley form is characteristic of a mature landscape. The river-bed 
within the Nagaijunakouda area lay exclusively on die granitic formations on which it was 
well-graded. Only with an enhanced strength during monsoons the river did a little work 
of shifting and redepositing of the shingle deposited earlier; At other times of the year, the 
river action was negligible. Within the valley, although the slopes were quite moderate, the 
river had nut deposited any appreciable quantity' of flood loam. Perhaps, after changing 
its earlier course through a gorge, its forceful waters in floods did not facilitate precipitation 
of silt in the valley. 

Nothing can be said about the initial drainage formed on the crystalline basement 
rocks of tin- area. The stream development caused on the low dipping sedimentary rocks of 
the Cuddapalis, however, must have followed the dip directions and got modified by the 
existing numerous joints in the rocks. The trellis type drainage, characteristic of die gently 
inclined sedimentary formations, is not quite apparent in the region. A pan of the present 
drainage plan of this area is likely to have been the result of superimposed drainage. 

In the absence of any geological record of later periods in the valley, tin- stage-, of 
evolution of the landscape cannot be followed further. The only evidence that would help 
in tracing the history of the landscape prior to laying down of the river-deposits on which 
lhc Stone Age man settled, was revealed in the excavation at the northern end nf the valley. 
The excavated trenches showed a slightly uneven and steeply sloping ancient bank of the 
river carved out of the deeply weathered granite geniss. It was overlain by the flood gravel 
of boulders and pebbles containing, here and there, packets of grit. The gravel was partially 
cemented and there was Little or no evidence of sorting and bedding. 

The upper horizons of the pebble-deposit yielded a large number of palaeoliths. Hie 
implements being fresh and unrolled seem to have got incorporated in the gravel at u stage, 
later than that of the main period of gravel aggradation. 

The absence of any otlici river-deposit over die tool-bearing pcbblobcd would point 
to the fact that the river waters did not stand fongijr on these pebbles although they might 
have touched them marginally at the time of floods. The implcmcntifcrous shingle, however, 
was overlain by the angular debris that crept from the steep slopes of die adjacent hills. 
The resulting topography on ibis mantle was a gentle slope of less than 5% 

Similar phenomena must have taken place at a lew other parts of the valley, 
particularly along the escarpment which might l lave favoured a pebble-beach of Lite pre- 
palaeoltthic period although little or nothing of it hud been left in the valley proper. No 
pchble-bcd was noticed in the vicinity of the milestone 11/2 winch also produced a rich 
palaeolithic collection. At some places in the valley, the tool-bearing pehl de-bed disturbed 

* Murtby, (*>, fit., {1659), pp- 2*-28 
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by gully action exposed the tools to the surface. The nullah discharging at the north end of 
the valley of a muds later date than that of the palaeolkhs in a breccia ted compact 
grave! oi} this nullah Ibhvaku pottery wai found i and it might have thus mui^d erosion 
ol the tool-bearing deposit. Hiis aJso explains (he occurrence of scattered artefact^ hi ir* 
source region, near the place where the road from Madserla used to descend into thc 
valley, and also on its banks. 

The lowest gradient of the valley liad been to die north which seems to haw come 
into dfcct only after the Stone Age and It might have been due to die rapid down- 
cutting of the channel and hence, the lowering of the local base-level caused by the 
powerful young stream, the Peddavagu. Earlier, the low gradient of the valley appears to 
have been on the west, exclusively Influenced by the base-level of the Krishna. 

Tire tool-bearing gravels had not been compacted by calcareous day's derived from 
the underlying granite-gneiss although the latter were very deeply weathered. The only 
calcareous deposit met with in the valley was in the megalithic excavations. The megaiithk 
burial-pits were dug into a kind of tufaccous deposit, It would mean, therefore, that the 
marshy conditions or small lakes existed much earlier than ihe megalith-building activity 
and the calcareous muds were laid down in these water-bodies which, on dn Inti, fucripi- 
tated the tufatemis material, A major portion of (he Xag.irtunalconda valley remained free 
from stagnated river waters, thereby affording suitable dry land for settlement purpose* 
throughout the prehistoric and historic periods. 

A mature aspect of the land-form wa* apparent from thr trough-like valley-forms, 
well-developed debris-slopes, graded stream profile, absence of any conspicuous knick- 
points, meandering river channel and cut-olTs in thr meander* resulting in ox-lifm lakes, 
shingle bare ant! shingle islands. 

The crosional levels or terraces were not cjuite v isible at Nagarftmafcohria, The 5 It, 
contour map of the valley, however, fori tinted detailed analysis of this la ml form As thr 
area above 450' contour falls mostly under the steep scrap slope and as 350" is thr lowest 
tevet in the valley the area-height and hypsometric curves (fig. 5) were plotted only for the 
land lying between 350 and 450' contours.* The results are Interesting, 

The area-height graph shows extensive surface between 400' and 420 contours with 
subsidiary maximum at 380 and 360'. The hypsometric curve is much more instructive. 
It displays the average slope at each altitude and, taken together, gives an idea 
of the resultant slope in the valley. 

On l he whole, the slope h characteristic of a graded land form of mature stage but 
brings about very clearly the break at an altitude of 500’. This level of 400 seems to 
have been favoured by the neolithic, micro! it hie and megalithic settlers as all these remains 
occurred either within it or on its fringes, 


1 por ilie■ hodi see, A. Miller. Tkt S/;in aj tht Eatih London. 1933 ), pj>. 6$—70. 



V. GEOCHRONOLOGY 

E ictrmis sou. and rock, specimens were received from six ujftcren f sites at naoar* 
junnkonda, These arc from the early historic, neolithic and microlishk sites. Almost 
all ilir ‘.pecmiem were mechanically analysed by sedimentation method. A short 
description of the method fellows. Tor greater details a reference to British Standard is 
invited. 

Fifty frames of the dried .specimen were put in a mixer and stirred thoroughly. The. 
same wa* then transferred i<* a one thousand c.c. measuring cylinder and filled up with 
distilled water, The grams were allowed to settle freely and their specific gravity read after 
a lapse of \, 1,2, 4. 8, 15, 30, 60, 120, 2*10, 1680 minutes or till the specific gravity hccame 
stationary. Percentage and grain she were calculated mathematically. A cumulative 
curve was drawn, the median read and the sorting coefficient calculated, 

The colours of the specimens were seen and described in the laboratory, 

The pH was noted with ilte help of litmus paper and phenolphthakin, 

Phosphate was determined by Lurches' method he. 2 gim. of the specimen was 
put in a beaker and 5 ec of A N sulphuric add added. It was put on water bath for about 
half an hour, .md tbe colour of i he solution was compared with tin- uandard solution. 

The organic matter was determined by sulphuric add—diohromatc method, where 
1 to 2 gim. of the sp, arc added to 4 cc «r IN KjOjO, and 8 cc of cone, H t S0 4F kept over 
night, added 40 cc of N/10 FeNSG* & t ilia ted with N/10 KMnO,. 

Hie carbonate was tested with the help ofdib HCL. 

The discussion on the various sites follows site-wise; 

l, StTE No, 23 {Fig. Nos 4, 5 & 6; & appendix C) 

The soil samples from this site appear to be from the earth around the stupa. Its pro¬ 
perties arc described below :— 

ii\ Analysis —The specimens may be dr*i ntie d iljjry solid* In up. No* 2 & L on* fiudu 

18 and 28 percent «il fine till portion white in the sp No, 2 lit" uh u wot uj hr found- I U zc i- c<iiitAiia Wy 
of Medium iiJl Tbs median for *p. N T <*. 2 is 0*0$ while in Sp, Nos* 3 A l it b tbQ4< The Sp. Nos. 3 A 1 art 
dcckJcrtiv finer tli*a th* up. XV#, 2. May br ihai ihc upper Uyen. arc the nf weathering of the lower 

layer The sorting coefficient of rise bottom *p is U34 while fpt a he tipper layers G4}6 and winch may 
support weathering of the Sp. No. 2. 

tii) CvttTvr—The colour of all the ip* is grey which may be due to the presence of Ca-Carlnnafc I''?). 

(m) pH —All the specimens arc alkaline but the real significance of this property am be ilucused only 
when nit actual dctennimuiou of this value is made. 

(iv) jyj*—Hie absence of phojp'fidic may iiullcmte b:*r_mx of bune* etc, In the toil*. 
tv) Qtfrixk maiUr -The value* ate 3MH, 172 ami 3-48 infTrwiwg fioin kuium to the middle !ayrr 
Indiratiiig perlmp larger percentage nf plant mtrtv *lc. In ,5j« Km. ! & 3 

(vi) Cwintmt* This ruay be vltt< to the jji tence of lime tfiotir ?. pit— u\ t\y *nil. 
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2. $m No, 15 (Fig. Nos. 7 & 8; & appmdix C ) 

i \frdui>ikttt A tatty ni — In buth ilit ipi. fine alli And day arc-absent. Tht semi-weathcitd nock; appears 
to he; Burr iii giadr dj Jjuwii by its median i* Q-fH mm. The median for die Inyer btrarii^ :\m eoliths fa 0 07. 
Ilk jnt 5 m<e in tiuv perhaps W iKCotmird for b\ dir presence ul pottery piee? m the uft- Thjth 

the spa. arc however badly s&fteL 

(ii) upper rp. h bltuinh brown Mil die lower U browm D.irkei eotaur i>f I hr lepp Uyer 

may again due to pieces of postery bikini in reduced dTffio*pliac. 

(Hi) Jt/7— Both tilt sp. arc alkaline, 

(iv) /'-O i —There is no phosphate present in (hr soil. The same an fly he devoid v«f any brmes ere. 

Jv] Qrgam mtmtf— iTir presence of 3 k 74 and 3<72 percent of organic mutier* may be due to the presence 
of rootL leaves eto_ in the iuiL 

(y|J Ca ?No larbon&iu ^ found in the lay crs t dib may be due Ed the absence of ca!carcoti& matter. 

3. Site No. 53— (Fig- Nos. 0 to 12; & appendix C) 

(i) M&h#nkdl Analysis —Tin: increasing coarseness from boitotn to the top irems to be peculiar and 
appear* so be difficult (o acxmitU for, in view of the gragraphkal position of thr site Die median Indi¬ 
cates tlwr same a* ilnivt. The sorting is poor in Sp. Noa. 4 & 3* medium for Sp. No. 2 and gw*l for Sp. No. I. 

fil) OIqbt—T h.tr colour if tall the Sp. h Brownish red and may, ro same mem, indicate maturity of 
the mil TTih may aim ihtfw a weathering on the toil in a temperate climate 

(tii) pH —All the Sffr, are atiulmc hut it* real significance may not be accounted for umiS 
actual rnciuurcsncnB of the same arc earned mi u 

l^ivj P % O w — Nu phosphate ii present indicating absence of phoaphatic mareriat 

(v) Organa matter^ Organic matter in three bottom layer* ii JiliucRt i he same while the tap layer contain! 
a bit let*. Thi* iruiy be due tu lesser percentage plant remains in the soil* or due to the OiddaLioii df the same 
due m hratn 

{vi} Gtriviafr—Absence of carbonate may indicate abaicc of calcareous matter-Ai the iotl. 

4. Site No. 46 (Fig. No. 13; & appendix C) 

fi) Mtdbtwal ybcr/yjfi —Tills sp rn ntainn the sand gride, the *iit grade and the clay grade, and in ay be 
described at Inam flic median fa 0 D3 mm. The sorting coefficient la 5-47 which indicate tbai she *oH fa badly 
ftoricd. Tlis might haw been left over m the agents of demriadon fat a pretty good Length of lime, in view 
nf tint generally O .^rse nature £}fOther .vaH* and if thii has been a product td weathering ol grauidc mateiial* 
(ifiGi/w'—fhe whishb Eiruwft rulnur may be due to the preieitrc of the carbonate uf caldum (7), 

■ iiij pH- l"he signifiranre of alkalinety of the Mn\ ii described below. 

iv) FJJtr Then; h no php^phatc pren^ut if= thr mil and indicate al»nce of the ph-^hmic tnareriaL 

(v) Organa mailt* —Thv perccmage of organic mutter r 3 63 wtueh m«y be due to the plant rrmaiiiictc. 

(vi) GtrrbmvU— The piesencc of carbonate in the layer indicates ihe praencn ni nviur calcareous niaiter. 

(i) Ahchamttil Artafyiii — Sp. Ko. 2 ofiitc 4G consuls of sand, silt and clay grades and may be dmrribcd 
m Ji.cuo *.x hilr Sp No I of site 47 js sandy tils Tn Sp. No, 2 of 4fi eontaiut +2% of iand 55% of iUi uiilI 3 ".; k 
day. In Sp. No. 1 of 47 th^se puccTUagi.-* nit 12, 68 and 0 ropectivtly Mrxlion lor Sp P No, l of 47 h 0 01 
while Ii fa 0 03 h«F Sp. 2 of Ul Sp. N -1 % -nf 4G ii badly sorted while Sp. I of 47 diowi a medium 

(ii) CAknr — Ekiih the 5^. iirc whiiisb brawn 

(iii) pH— Both the Sp ar^ alkaline 

S tv) f'jOj— Both the Sp. me xlcvntd of phr^pbatC. 

vj 0*£amt jtfffttrr— Tht pctccntage of nrgainc matter it both the Sp, b 1&3* 
vi j Lii^fliTfe — Both the Sp3. contain carbonate material. 
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In view of the above it is observed that there is a general similarity between the two 

sps. 

5. Site No. 46-A {Fig. Noa, 14 to Jft; & appendix C) 

11 MteAitmcal .walnh -The devrea'r in cwwani from hoi tom Sp. NV I m Sp No. ■» u quite «mcd- 
V.ihlr 4 rut s bom * n«iuml proctiKoTwcatlvri isig but from Sp. No,«the roanenc* iftneiiw? which u. remarks- 
bk. II lilt spa, urc fujm ihr pi: fillingi it i> coiv<rjv*djk 4fi*l may bt due lu the roiUHH-T mafrrial used by the 
uroliihiv man lu fill up the pit lint if dvr ip» an from the regular layers it» «im what difficult to explain- The 
mctltatu of the ips tuppod the above. Hie samngeoeJIfcjcnty of all ihisc tps arr medium. 

p (.altnit —Th^ brown cobuii arc jK-rhaps due to the presence of urgauk matter wtiilc the grey and 
{peybh while dur 10 die presence ot calcium carbonate 17). 

fiiij A*—All ihe sips, except sp. Xu, I arc alkaline. Sp. N'u. I is neutral pti bap* became It wav jutact^ 
a solid piece from die rock, 

liv) F,D,“Sp. Nu. I bat I' 1 ;, of die phosphate and the :ainc may be due ro some a, casuj-y mirtc™! in 
the rock. 

M Ctydaif *bVM— Organic matter varan from 2 81 to 3 7-1 and nay hr due in die presence of plain 

l>-rn jirti 

i«) Gvpwtlr— H* petiencc indicate* the pteenre af the caldmn carbonate in general. 

6. Situ No. Nos. 19 & 20;& appendix C) 

£h Mrrhnwot -hwiyii;—Hero again the natural gravely layer mntaun 1)6% of -ih while rhe 
tipper layer con tarn* .inly 51 % of sill. The lower layer i* dieniore ffoe. The medians Tin thnr two 
*P* lUpporl this view. Coming in ihe suting. jl will be observed dim Sp. N'o 1 show* « Ggmr of 4*20 
while is is 3-16 Tor the overlying layer, 'Die lower layer is soiupaiativrly poorly soiled though in 
geological icmu berth of tlinn -how ji medium toning. 

("I CrtW—Tjie colour of Sp. No. 2 is gteyfah white which may be due ft* the presence o! Ca- 
Carlxittate (?J Sp No. I is Again Eight coloured which may again be due to itie presence or Ca 
Carbonate 

{&) J»/f—Both the ipccimens arc alkaline. 

(iv) PfOt— Sp. No, 2 contain 2% of P t O t white Sp, No. 1 u devoid of phosphate Phosphate in 
Sp. No. 2 may be due [a bone ash which may be present in view of the colour of die Sp. 

(vj Qrgmu mutUr—Tht percentage of organic matter in die specimen* Is 2.0 & 3-63 respcctivcJy 
in Sp. Nos. 2 & 1 atiii may lie due to the presence of plant remains etc- 

( V1 Caiti.*natt— Oil* is pr esent in both the tpediucrj and may trace ju origin from some calcareous 
rocks, rim does trot appear to be signihcant here. 

CONCLUSIONS : 

1, Silt , Vfi. 23 —In view of the properties exhibited by the soil specimens it would 
appear that the soils do not show maturity* and may not be older than 'Recent/ 

2, Site Af>, 4-5— In view of the probable movement of fine, material downwards and 
other properties exlubited by these sps., it appears that the site is comparatively older 
than site No. 23, but it may not be older than ‘Holocene’. 

3, Site .Vj. JJ—The only criterion worth consideration here appears to he the red 
Brownish colour of the soil which might have been due to oxidation of the ferruginous 
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component or the soil and this, might have taken quite some time. In view of this the site does 
not appear to be older than 'Holocene', 

4, Site jVo, 4& —The spread of the cumimilattvc curve and whitish brown colour of 
the soil b worth considering. These two properties of this specimen No* 2 may indicate 
a bit of weathering and may not be older than 'Holocene'. 

5, Sit ir .As, 46-A —Clay and the fine silt grades arc absent in this case, the reason ol 
which cannot t ouveniently hi- accounted for in the light of the present studies. In any ease 
it shows absence of a considerable weathering. As for the colour, it is lighter where there is 
carbonate present otherwise it is darker. It h really worth noting that a soil on the east of 
the pit is so different from the one tin the west side of It, Any way in view of die properties 
exhibited by the specimens of this site, it would appear to be of a period of not older than 
'Holocene.’ 

6, Site No. 47 —If ash, in particular if wood ash. is present in the soil it may indicate 
a site of fire place used by humans lor cooking. In cane it h bone ash it may indicate a 
cremation ground. Here also the soil is generally coarse, The lighter colour can again be 
attributed to the presence of carbonate matter and all these properties coni bine, go to 
indicate a 'Holocene' period for this site also. If the presence of P t 0* is due to bones, it 
might have been used as a dumping ground for bones etc. 

On any reckoning, in view of the above the conclusion ih.it the sites 15, 53, !6, Hi-A 
and 17 may belong to Holocene while the site 23 to thr Recent, appears to be inescapable. 

Regarding the climate, alkaline nature of the soil may indicate n temperate climate 
with a rain fail of about 7112 em. to 91‘4 era. 

Regarding the mode ol formation of the soils, the properties exhibited by the soil 
specimens go to show a litmatilc origin and or a residual one. 


VI. EARLY STONE AGE 


A. INTRODUCTION 

R KMAtNS Of EARLY STONE AGE REPRESENTED BY LOOSE STONE ARTEFACTS WERE SPREAD 

over a large part oi'Nagiiijtmakonda valley, now submerged under w-a ter. Yet they 
escaped the notice of the earlier scholars until their discovery in die year 1956 
by K. V. Soundara Rajan who, in fact, inaugurated the study of these artefactshe 
carried out his ground-survey in the year 195t> and the results have already been pub¬ 
lished. 1 11 Subsequent survey and investigation were undertaken in the years 1959-61 by 
the Vagarjuu.ikonda Exca vations Project verting in close collaboration with the Prehistory 
Branch of the Survey, and emphasis was laid more oil the collect ion ofstratigTAphkaJ data 
than on tyjxtlogicnl studies. 

In ihc course or this survey, several trenches were dug in different pam of the valley 
and the exposed sections were re-examined. They do not bear any site-number although a 
number of them formed part of otiier sites—historical and pm to historic. From ilu- point 
of view of stratigraphy and collection of tools. Site i'jH, in Sector .N, XXIV, in the north¬ 
western corner of the valley, proved to be the most fruitful, l ive trendies, in a row each 
20 ft. square were bid in the narrow strip between the Siddhuldari lull and the river 
Krishna; the cuttings traversed along the profile of the contour? 320 ft. to 330 ft, This was 
the only site which revealed a large number of artefacts in a more or less reliable strati¬ 
graphies! context. 

The other important group of trenches was the one excavated in Sector XXIII near 
the foot of the Phirangimotu hill. Here palacoliths rested in a thin tufaceous deposit over 
a layer of disintegrated nrnnm , Although of no strati graphical value, these trenches yielded 
artefacts of types slightly more developed than those recovered from Site 128, However, the 
stratigraphy of the Early Stone Age cultures in general and that of sites in particular can 
be understood in the light of what has been said in the preceding pages about the geological 
and geo-morphological setting of Nagarjunakonda. 

B, STRATIGRAPHY 

The Nagarjunakonda valley proper and die adjoining valleys at Yellcswaram and 
Vcerla-Bodu yielded innumerable paleolithic artefacts on the surface or from the loose 


1 A, Glujjh, cd. t fadun Af xkati'fogj 1355-5? —.1 Ament nbbrcvUred a? hiA), p, 70, 

' K,V. Soundara Raj an, 'Studies in the Slone Age of Nngarjunakuiuia and tuaghbottrhoDd', Antititi 
No, 14 pp. 49-133. 
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surface soil.' Their concentrations in the valley were noticed i) in the ar<-.s adjacent to the 
mile-stone 11/7 on the MadicrJa road, fill at the foot of the hill Phirangimotw in a more 
or less centrally located high ground, and ui} on the gently-sloping Mirffcqe at the con¬ 
fluence of the nullah With the Krishna in the north of the valley. Nowhere these implements 
were found embedded in any gravel-bed nor were therr any ntilfah-sectiom showing theii 
burial below the surlacc deposits; The majority of the tools found on the surface v cre, 
however, quite fresh and unrolled. These, therefore, do noi s< cm to have been moved much 
from tht-Er original position, where they were lc)r by the early man. 

On the left hank of thr nullah in the south-east of the Nagaijuim lull near the read- 
crossing leading to tiie Sites 2. 3, 3fJ, !i2A and 32B a section showing cemented rubble 
could be seen.* * The components < tf this compact mass had been angular fragments of the 
local rock loosely by cement' d white day derived from thr underivine granite-gneiss. No 
tool was found iu the section except the three collected previous !> by Nniudara Raj an. As 
this war the only better-exposed site lion in the valley, a trial trench was taken through it 
with a view to tracing whether il was implemcmlifercm*, hut without Aurtcss; on the othei 
hand, the presence of historical pottery in il proved its recent orisin. 

Outside the Nagarjunakunda valley, the area at the mouth of I hr Pctidtmtgtt and its 
course about a mile (2 km.) upstream was explored.* Similarly, the Vdlcswaram valley 
was also examined to hud the pataeoidh-bearing deposits,* In all these localities, the imple¬ 
ment/, were found in profusion on thcsmibec and in the vicinity nt i.iin-gt lilies crossing the 
talus. It was, therefore, a 'conjecture that liic tool-bearing luuirou might have been below 
the talus and the point required further investigation, preferably by excavation at a suitable 
place. This opportunity was provided in the excavation conducted, bv H, Sarkar in the 
north-cast of the valley lot the purpose of locating the horizon ol flake?, and flake-blades on 
quartzite, which also occurred in large numbers on the smiacr. In the (list season's dig* the 
exposed section showed, From bottom upwards, a pebbly lied composed ol water-worn 
quartzite pebbles resting directly on the weathered granite-gneiss and overlain by loose 
angular debris. There were patches of red grit m sand here and there within the pebble 
deposit, about *Rl oiw. thick, having no signs uf strati lira (ion or bedding: the whole pebble 
mass seenicd to be r torrent deposit laid down by the river in flood . On the pebble-bed 
and in it* upper horizon fresh spec! mens of hand-axes. Heavers and ( hoppers were found. 
The overlying debris, about 50 cm. thick, contained tutwriy quartzite Hakes and blade like 
flake? and rarely hifici.it topis of the 1 Kind-axe category- Since ?<> lar the owls were available 
only on the surface ihdr occurrence in a pebbly deposit w;i* interesting and important, fm 

1 f-tR —1959-00 Ni*ti t idiii, !9C0 , )i,I2, Sukudkimnnl thi! I nh Si</m 4grSiif mi a high gnmudi 
M tlu.- coniluem>. .>f lh«f IVdd&vagu-ntdkh with the Kiiihiw, Hear K4}*MMAg ir: lilt V*tir<v.arAm Salley, 
The occum-ntc wf Early SiatM Agt- Utah war noticed Ly Ooncijer in the Vcejl* IVnlu arc* n> lhe north-east 
of Xagaijtmakaatla 

1 /dft—J9594if». fig. 2, p 5 

* SounrUnt Rajah, ofl. i it, • I y,Mi Latrr on examined by lhe present aullinrs, 

* By Sarkar amt.fosU and hirer by Ikixicijee. 

* Bv Sarkar and Joshi and lain by li.incijee. 

‘ lAR— J95D-00. iig. 1, p. 5. 
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here there wa$ some 11 * *icc r>l Stone Age stratigraphy, In the next reason the excavation was, 
therefore, resumed and trenches were extended towards the foot .if the escarpment. 1 In the 
same alignment, a few more trenches were also taken towards the river-bank. The stra¬ 
tigraphy revealed was as follows. 

The underlying geological formation of granite-gneiss of greenish white colour, which 
was exposed to a total thickness of about one incite, showed deep weathering. The kaolin!- 
sation and subsequent removal o! feldspar from the rock had brought out the quartz grains 
in relief and the whole mass appealed as a grit deposit. Hut the position of the quartz vein* 
traversing the rock proved its weathering in utn. The top of this rock was slightly uneven 
and sloping towards the riverside at an angle of 40" .• 

Resting directly against and partly over it was the pebble-bed; no other deposit was 
noticed in-between them. The sloping rock-suriaee was thus the ancient river-bank over 
which was lying the shingle heaped up by the powerful river. As the Krishna river is capable 
of transporting heavy boulders and pebbles., particularly in monsoons when its potential is 
enhanced, the accumulation of shingle of tins magnitude may not mean a pluvial phase. 
No rool|u«:a% plant m olfo: animal rein amt were found within the pebbles which could 
have helped in daring their formation. As many as over five hundred took were collected 
from the trench measuring about 13 x 28 x t he majority qf them were recovered at a 
depth of 2 in. from the surface. 1’hcy came mostly from the top levels of the shingle-bed and 
partly from the talus deposit at a depth It m. As mentioned earlier the majority of the 
tools were an rolled, and lienee, they might have got incorporated in the pebble-lied in the 
last stages of its aggradation, ).c. f the pebble-deposit was earlier than the implements. It 
should be mentioned here that a Ian:r number of artefacts arc found made of the dales 
taken out from the quautriU pebbks and a fcv. of them of thr p> bblcs ihenudves. The 
quartzites of these pebbles mid those found in the hed are identical in composition. For 
manufoctimng dicir liihie tools, the palucolithk eiders, therefore, obtained the raw mate¬ 
rials From (hit pebblc-deporit itvrlt. 

The river did not leave any deposit over this imph:mriuiferom pebble bed. instead 
there wa* a massive ai cuTmiLitfou ol debris. Thus there existed a stratigraphic break 
between the top of die pebble-bed and overlying Ulus-deposit. The discontinuous nature of 
the pebble-bed might have lurch due to some erosion also recorded by the occurrence of 
pockets of cross-bedded course sands. Uur, on the whole, the ri\<n does not seem to have 
played any dgnificanC part al'tt-r the formation of the pebbh-bf d, and the subsequent talus 
spread was solely due to gravity. Another important evidence that this excavation provided 
was that the flakes and flake-blades, which on mml profusely on the surface along with the 
palacoliths, were nut associated with the earlier hand axe culture but were of a later dale, 
and belonged to certain levels of rite talus. 

Although no climatic sequence could be positively worked out from the finds 
described above and revealed by the excavations, on this limited evidence, it may be tenta¬ 
tively stated as under. 

‘ IAR— ]&60*1 [New TJdhi. 1361), p. 1. 

* /.-lit —4359-fift , Nnv fJrlhi I j ■. fig 2, p 5. 
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1. The uneven profile of the basemen i rock showed rrosional activity. 1.ike wise, the 
building of heavy shingle-bed must be attributed to increased river power. These two events 
perhaps revealed a heavy rainfall period, the cud of which was recorded in the aggradation 
of the pebbles. 

2. The river action later on became very irnignifhrant. It did not bring altout any 
sorting even of llic small-sized pebbles. 'Hut was Uie period when the palaeolithic man 
appeared in ihii valley. The absence of any powerful river-action in the form oi erosion 
or deposition (the tools were not rolled) might perhaps mean that that was a period of 
comparatively less rainfall {dry phase). 

In the immediate south of the Nagarjunakonda about 150 k.m. ,94 miles) away, 
in the valley of the Bhavtmari, opposite the village of Krishnapuram, at the western 
entrance oi the Dornala-Atmakur Fu<s across the Xaiiamalai range, Cammiadc amt But kit t 
observed die following section. 4 On the 10’ to 12 J of tlv shaltey rock was a pebble-bed of 
variable thickness ranging from 3 inches to 4 ft. average 15 inches and this was overlain 
by 14 to 16' deposit of red and brown clays, The pebble-bed yielded three roughly-made 
rolled hand-axes on pebbles and a rostro-carinate type of tool, while Oakes, two >4 diem 
with faceted striking platform, were obtained From die red and brown days. Another site on 
the small river Rail a Vagu is dost to die village of Vcrra-komla-PaUm near the eastern 
entrance of the Doruata-Atmalsur Pass. Here, although the section showed three gravel 
beds, only die bottom-most contained tools not of very crudr variety. 

Fur riser south, near the town Girldahir, at the first rite. Giddalur, the derived laterite 
wa^ need on die country rock, Cammiadr and Burkin have tentatively equated liir tunurr 
deposit with the irnplumrntiltrrous Bhavanari gravel referred to above. The lateritic material 
yielded tools of Series I and II (band-axes and cleavers) comparable to (hr arte¬ 
facts obtained in the excavation at Nagaijunakonda. 

I be impU sue nliferous horizon for thy lower Palaeolithic took occurring in llib as 
well as at Xaguijimakonda was the same—a pcbbly-bcd resting on the country rock. The 
deposit scaling this tool-bean tig bed is a talus in ih>: Mngarjuuakouda valley, while in the 
arca \ south oi it arc the red or brown clays, or alternate layers of small pebbles of quan- 
ziies, sandstones and silt. At Xagatjunabonda, the talus yielded flake* and flake-blade* 
while at GidduJui sites these were found in die red-clays, 

Nl) tiiDre climatic events can be built up from this data although on typolo- 
giciil ground^ („a mm tilde and Burkitt have attempted to. Flic five typical rites described 
by ihem and briefly dealt with above, do not seem to be useful in drawing any conclusions 
ol this type, more so when climatic sequences of iktia region have been shown as comparable 
witii the distant areas in Africa. 


1 L A. CiiijiiiiiMir and M C. Buitin, *Finh light on the Stone Age in Soutli-r Ml India /tirttmih 
IV (1925). p 330, 

1 K. V. Somidura Hajari, 'Stone Age factuwritt near Giddmlyr. Kumod District’ AiuUni Irutm Nn 9 
(1953}, pp. 6-4—92, 
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Hie Ciddaltif area was again explored b\ Soundara Raj an v. ho discovered four new 
sites yielding tools of Serie* * I to IV as previously described by Ganmiiadc and Furkitt, 
The diff-sectfom in the area showed a single tool-bearing pebbly-bed resting on the bed¬ 
rock, lire overlying deposit being of river silt at Locality I and at Talapalle, On the lop of 
the section was a loose pebble-scattering of a later date. The stratigraphy of this tract was 
thus not diJTerent from the one observed at Nagarjunakomia. 

The only other stratigraphies! study w ithin the Krishna bavin is by Joshi in the 
Malaprabha valley, a tributary of the Krishna. 1 The sites on the Malaprabha arc situated 
nearly ■4'64 km, (or 350 miles) to the west of Nagaijuuakonda, In this area also there is 
only one tool-bearing gravel which rests on the mottled yellow day, the hitter lying direct!) 
on the rock. In most of the sections, the gravel-bed is overlain by silt, but at Taminha! two 
more Layers of fine gravel have been observed (Banerjee (bund Series II in tin* 
upper gravel’ ,* The gravel yielded tools of Abbeviilio-Adieulian characters, as determined 
Cy polemically. But comprehensively speaking, the collections represented advanced Acheu- 
lian stage of Indian Early Slone Age industries. In nummary, then, the Nhlgarjunakonda 
valley lias the following three tool-bearing horizons: 

(i) Pebble-bed resting on the disintegrated granite gunks; 

(u) The talus overlying the pebble-bed; and 

(ill) Tlun. surface deposit of loose brown earth, 

C. THE INDUSTRIES 
t, General Remarks 

In tide die Nitgaijunakonda valley three industries, two of ihr Early Stone Age and 
one of ihc Middle Stone Age, have been found int dear and distinct horizons. As mentioned 
above these took w ere excavated from tw o groups of trenches, one near the river at Site 128, 
and the other in the high grounds, in Sector S XII, near the Phirangimotu hill (PI. XIIIA}. 

The first group of trenches excavated by Sarkar, was taken in the most suitable part 
of the valley. Being very dose to both the river and the lulls this trench-group revealed the 
most of what could be expected in tin? valley. The stratigraphy, dealt in detail in the pre¬ 
vious section, is breifly as follows : 

1 Surface soil, containing few inicrolitha, resting more or less uncon form ably on 
talus deposits ; 

2. Talus deposit of shingles containing Middle Stone Age Tools—the deposit 
resting unconlbnnably on the pebble deposit below , 

3. Pebble deposit containing took of the Early Stone Age, and 

4. Basal granitic mttntm, 

The second group of trenches was excavated by Banerjee, in the high grounds of the 
valley in Sector S« XII, Being fairly away from the river and, at the same lime, not being 


*Jodii, (4 1. (IMS’, pp 35—tO. 

* mi, pp. 29—31. 
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so close to the hills the deposits v.erc of completely di lie rent nature. Here the tit-itches 
mealed a dear horizon of one Early Stone Age 'Ac hen! fan) indtuirs. The de|x iit> are .so 
follows (PL XII1B & XIVJ ; 

T Surface sail, containing minute pieces yj put.die i ds. resting unconformabh i>r* 
the deposit mentioned below ; 

2. A thin deposit of calcareous tufa, containing tool* - I tin. Achculcan industry, 
resting on breccia ted sandstone; 

3. Breccia ted sandstone; and 

4. Basal granite. 


2, l ilt INDUSTRY molt SlTt 128 

(nj Gtntral vbmvatmu 

It has been mentioned that the Early Stone Age tool* of the :>Uc rarar from the pcLhle 
bed. Tlie quartzite pebbles of this bed are covered by a thick mantle of dark brown patina. 
The artefacts, however, are u tip at mated. The tools, were therefore manufactured consi¬ 
derably after the aggradation. Apparently, the horizon of this industry should hr somew here 
between the pebble bed and the overlying; talus deposit whence some of the tools per Cola ted 
into the pebble bed. 

Besides the deposits in the ireudi. Sarbi’t excavation h ! o impoitunt lor in thri 
reason. It revealed two dear-cut industries and the unols of these were neither it tried i:p 
with the tools ol any other industry nor among thrnwekr? Thix is significant, Ii* impor¬ 
tance can be easily comprehended when compared to the other collections, which to all 
intents and purposes are surface-collections where chant vs of mix-up of iriduw ties are indeed 
very great. 

For this very reason the Early Stone Age industry excavated by Sarkar has hren 
treated elaborately. More 30 , as this forms the basis of comparison with olhef collections 
from Xagarjunakonda. I he industry depended entirely upon the river-rolled quartzite 
pebbles for the supply of the raw material, Pebbles of sizes, which could yield tools with 
lengths varying between 50 mm, and 200 mm. breadths between 25 mm. and 150 mm., 
aod thickness between 15 min, and 13U mm. were available in guod number? among the 
pebbles ol the bed from which these tools were excavated. Local availability of tlie 
material should, therefore, be clearly established. As stated before, the industry originally 
rested directly over the pebbled bed, whence it percolated inside the bed. li is, therefore, 
a normal assumption that this was a factory site and that tools were being manufactured 
at the very site where the desired raw material was in abundance. There are, however, foul 
difficulties in establishing this assumption. Ihe first difficulty is the absence of sufficient 
number ol waste {fakes. In fact, too few are recorded foi an industry yielding nctufly 
a hundred handaxe> and more ihan a hundred dearest. The second difficulty is the absence 
of unfinished tools in different singes of manufacture, retaining varied extents of original 
pebbly surface, indicative of the yet unworked portions, I he third difficulty u that there 
is nut a single core showing even a single (lake scar of dimensions big enough even for die 
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smallest of die clcavOfS or thr- hand axes of the assemblage. The Jbuith difficulty is concerned 
with the ftako of the assemblages, These flakes certainly do not k*uk like wtutc flakes. On 
the contrary, they show a range of potential pieces to be lasiiimied into regular tool-types* 
In addition to this must alio consider the fact that this industry does not contain the small 
flake-tools, viz., points, characteristic or all Upper Adieu lean industries. 

The above arguments lead m to suppose that, if at all, the *tte was a sort of secondary 
factory site where pieces already in desired manufacturing stage were brought to be given 
the final finish The possibility is, therefore, that this was some sort of living or home-site. 
For, ii is not certain whether a secondary factory site can independently exist. There is, 
however, no positive indication of this being a home-site. Not a single Irene, even unchirred, 
has been recovered from this site. The problem, therefore, remains unsolved and the location 
of the primary factory site remains unidentified. 

This again opens up a further issue A site with abundance of raw material in most 
desirable shapes and forms could hr a secondary factory site only when the pebble bed w r as. 
inaccessible to the workers hi having been covered by some Other debris, during die rime 
when tin- tools were being manuiar lured. This debris could lie in die form of the talus 
material which had since been decomposed and might have been either washed away or 
11: i. -I,tied into the gravel bed along with the tools. The postulation conforms to the pattern 
of continuous process of deposition of the talus material and explains the apparent contra¬ 
il i. * ton of <mr rationalization about the existence of period signifying disconformity. Thr 
debris could have been in the form of mm am deposit similar to the ones found in other loca¬ 
lities in the valley where the flats were largely due to the differential deposition of tins 
murvm, the causes of which have been discussed in the previous section. 

Tin* industry clearly belongs to the Ac! ten lean phase of the Cindies-Ac hen I industry. 
The primary flakes were detached from the pebbles almost invariably in the block-on block 
technique. Most of the specimens do not show any platform. For such specimens the flat trill 
part of the pebble was almost invariably selected wherever possible. This had resulted in 
some Hikes being end-flakes and some side-flakes . 1 In .some specimens some sort of platform 
could be seen. These were obtained by the utilization of a fracture, natural or deliberately 
made. Wherever the bulbar region lias been left umvorked or unmutilatcd a w ell-developed 
bulb ol percussion, but rarely a sharp cone, can be seen. 

The secondary retouches—ire Tact, any uhsequent working consequent to the pro¬ 
duction of the desired flake—were dune in sofl hammer technique. The few waste flakes in 
tin- assemblage show shallow and greatly diffused bulbs of percussion. Their platforms 
became the prior flake-scan:, ciiher the primary Hake surface or she scar of another 
secondary flake. Only when ,1 big flake-scar was to be produced, wherein the damage done 
by the production uf such was not unwanted, or when a fracture was to be effected, the 
block*on-tflock teduuque iva: employed for secondary workings, lliis, though the soft 
hammer technique had been extensively used, it was not the only technique employed Ibr 
secondary working. Further, the series of small flake scars, often described tools, excepting 


1 Hide is unailid possible reason. The shape of the Rake can be more controlled in a side-llakc. 
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in a very few case;. Wherever they could be seen the constituent fUkc-scars of any parti¬ 
cular series were too few to indicate deliberate attempts. Li we have accept this as ^deli¬ 
berate process, which, incidentally, entail} a conscious or unconscious production of blades 
or blade-like-flakes, it was not standardized and, in this industry at lea-,1, appears to be 
eccentric. As stated before, tlie industry does not contain the characteristic advanced 
acheuteaa small Cake-tools, In the Nagaijimakotida valley, tins industry is the earliest one 
techno-typological!); no stratigraphic or chronological significance is being attached to 
this statement. 

lb) TuoUtjpts 

This indub tty is composed of the following regular and irregular tool-type*. 


RsOULAtt TOOL-TYPES : 

4 Handaxcs 

Cleavers 

Choppers 

Scrapers 

90 (17*2%) 
H2 (21*4%} 

:: 8 S® 


Total 244 (46-6%) 

Cores akd plaices; 


Cores 

Hakes 

4 ( 0 - 8 %) 

275 (52-6%) 


Total 279 (53-4%) 


The above list at once brings home the fact of the low frequency of handaxes and 
cleaym even though the assemblage h somewhat oi a selective nature. For, primarily, the 
site is a sort of secondary workshop and, .secondarily, the waste flakes and meets are not 
erng mduded m the. ount. This proportion, however, is within the normal range wherever 
collecuom have been made in reasonable totality and not on any selective basis. If only the 
inis cd tools wen included m the list the proportion would have been drvutkally reduced. 

Hasdaxes (I'ig. 21 to 24 and PI. XV).-Like all other tools, in the assemblage, 
landaxfit are made on flakes obtained from the pebbles. Seventeen of them have retained 
pc j V cortex in their bun region. Of these, six show some sort of platlbniw: live single 
lamed and one with two facets. The remaining ones show the flat cortex portion oi ,1 k- 

Sir L i ” ! ^ T; ° f d ‘ C t0tal ninCtV Of this assemblage, forty-two 

See^L ° r .‘ h Tw th *J y ° rtC fACCt ' tCh ^ f^ets and three with 

nothin^ ! mentl ° 11Cd *fr* ** faCRta ■** main! >‘ Educed bv fractures and 

SSlEz r ? rr , o , dic c r*■ ° n ^ ^dem h. , }1C 

examination ol angles of the platform and main flake surface 
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Angle* of 
die 

platform 

No. of hiind- 
Axa with 
one facet 

No. of 
handaxes 
with two 
facets 

No. of 
hand axes 
with three 
facets 

Total 

lio¬ 

I 

I 

_ _ 

2 

ns- 

3 

1 

— 

4 

120* 

4 

4 

1 

9 

125" 

5 

2 

l 

8 

130* 

6 

1 

1 

8 

135* 

7 

— 

—- 

7 

140° 

3 

1 

— 

4 

Total 

29 

10 

3 

42 


Of tfir hand axes, nineteen arc made on end-flakes and twenty-three on side-flakes. 
In (he case of (lie remaining ones (he position of the plat form-end cannot be determined. 
As the side-flakes have, as a corollcry, longer platforms, the number of tools, w it h two or 
more platforms, are comparatively more among hand axes made on side-flakes than on 
those made on end-flakes. 


Hand axes 

With odc 
facet 

With two 
facets 

With three 
facets 

Total 

On end-flakes 

16 

2 

1 

19 

On side-flakes 

13 

8 

2 

23 

Total 

29 

10 

3 

42 


Only six handaxes are milfadai. The remaining ones arc bifacial. All the unifacial 
hand:ixi-> show leaver number of flake-scars on the worked surface. Thus, while the overage 
numbers or major flake-scars of a bifacc varv between ten and twelve on any one surface, 
upper or under, the uhrfactftls show five to eight llakc scars. It is, therefore, not improbable 
that the uniiabnJs are as yet unfinished bilboes. Marginal retouches arc extremely rare and 
only a few tools show deliberate marginal retouch. Mention should be made of at least 
two specimens, NK-211 and NK-302 [Fig. 22/14; 23/25). In the case of these two, 
more or less elaborate work has lieen done on the pebbly ■surface, If we look at the worked 
surface alone the tools appear as finished or almost finished specimens. The other surface 
(the main flake surface) presents a contrast in remaining absolutely virginal- Thl* is impor¬ 
tant because the slightly convex main flake-surface of these specimens is offering a picture 


* Measured to dt; nearest fifth degree 
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of wli.it would have been otherwise obtained after elaborate working. But exploitation of 
this technological aspect never became univcr-.il in die whole range .! ihr Chcllo-Adicul 
culture. In the immediately posi-Acheulian industrici (Burkin's scrie: II . this eccentricity 
becomes more frequent and a good percentage of lanceolate liandaxes had been found with 
tun: surface Hjiixirar-ly worked and the other completely unworked. More often than not. 
the pebble being more convex, had been left untouched with a neatly-worked main (Like 
surface. Industrie* in the valley* of die Gundalakamma and its tributaries show this Icamrc 
more dearly. 

Before discussing the shapes of the tools, a caution may be pounded. Like all tools h 
.1 Factory site, most ol the iiaudaxcs had not been lull', Jiniilirii \> such the shapes are often 
decided by the nearest finished shapes, liven then, more than a quarter ■ I'Jj of the bandages 
cannot be put into anv regular category; Indeed, theo. took ire too incomplete. Of the 
finished or al mi Kt-finished tools, almond appears to be (hr most desired shape; thirty-four 
handaxes have this shape. There arc thirteen mates, of u hid* five arc elongated oval-shaped 
specimens while rigid arc lanceolate hand axes. This is an important shape hr as much as 
five of diem show cither some sort of incipient tang or the beginning tangs by making 
note us on Lfic sides near the base, Ot the remaining tools seven are triangular, two sub- 
triangular ,md ihree elongated pear-shaped. 

Sonic technological tacts may also be mentioned here. When an end-flake hai been 
detached the cross-section at right angles to its longer axis h roughly plano-convex; the 
same becomes more or less triangular in .i side-flake. 'Hie CKxwx&m changes with further 
secondary working on either or both surikccs. In the case of an < nd-flakr both side* remain 
^i.up an 11 ibt and hat c to Ue worked on to make a handaxe. As the blows, of necessity, 
have in be smidt from the main flake surface, the next shape of cros^ c tiuo to appear on 
J cnd - iiakt '- is nu,, c 01 trapezoidal. In the case of a side-fluke, only ot.r side of a flake 
,‘ mv " f ur P a “ d lhlTl cd G e a™* has to be worked on first. The next eras section that a 
side-flake, gets is more in the nature ora parallelogram. With a little more work the tool 
assumes a crws-secfldn which is often associated with such terms as Vail River or PnicI 
technique, even though the assumed form and croti-ScctiOn h the result of a natural and 
inevitable fffbccsj and not of a jpedalized technique. Tin- final desired l rms-sectitm, of the 
handaxes ol this industry-, » biconvex; the other shapes mentioned below arc of inter¬ 
mediate type and only point to the unfinished character of the i„ot 


Hand axes 


Parallels- Pbno- 
Bt-convex grammati. convex 


Trim- ‘Ira 


L rant- 
/.odiui 


Penta- 


On end-flake 

On sirle-flake 

On indeterminate 

4 

7 

2 

7 

6 

1 

I 

7 

I 

2 

1 

Flake 

18 

19 

7 

2 

3 

i 

Total 

29 

28 

14 

10 

4 

4 


2ft 
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Ail thr tu*>ls have got well ctcvclo jj^cI and often sharp lines <d profile. These -.ire 
straight, serrated, or twisted S oi 'v.-craitd lints of profile generally indicate, in this 
industry, tools, not yet Lully finished. These are, therefore, o| Intermediate nature, whence 
I'iLhr: a straight or a twisted Lfoc would develop. Again, both the line; of profile of any 
particular tool may or may no I be of identical tlrtrriplkm. Following list shows the distri¬ 
bution of specimen* in die different combinations of the two lines ! 


Straight/Straight ., 21 

Mratgh i/.Serrated * * 20 

Straight Twisted . - M 

Serrated . Serrated - - 19 

Sena ted/Twisted .. 0 

Twisted /Twisted •• 


Sixty-five Tia ndax es show moderate nf work in die butt-end, nf which thirty 

seven have hcen made thin, thereby foinung a sharp line of bun. In thirteen specimens 
the pebbly region has been left out partly or wholly and they are thick or thin according 
tv the nature of the flake 1 ■ ■ b - specimen* sWv pointed butt; these were made delibera¬ 
tely so and in five of them notching or incipient tangs can be >ctn. The butt-ends manliest 
an interesting tedmolugiual process. It was generally the first part of ihe tool to 
be fashioned. In twelve specimens, however, dear indications are there n show that the 
Imil-end remained mu. me lied. In Jive eases only the butt region* show any ddlbo 
working over the initial work to bring the specimen to a general ur basil shape. 

As discussed before, rht making of ihe incipient tang has remained cctenuic in this 
industry. However* attempt to make the tool easily Italia bit has become more or 

less standardized. . 

The tip, on the oilier Hand, shows that tins was the last part to be fashioned am 1 ll5 _ 
is in conformity with the coiiirol an Artteulcan workei commands on the technique of 
flaking. Forty-five hamiaxea show rounded tip; white thick pointed tip accounts or orty 
two examples. In remaining specimens, the lip part does not show even a single (hike scar 
Again, in twelve specimens the tip-end do not indicate the final form. 

Dimensions ol ihe luindaxesare i uteres ting in as much as ihcy show a definite pattern 
and deliberation. The smallest one is 95 mm. in length and may perhaps pass a^a specia¬ 
lized tool-type on account of its very size. But the longest one measures 190 mm. Lvidemly, 
the variation between the smallest and the longest specimens » great But uxty- 
nine (76-7%) iptcM bill wlttdn the range HO mm. toTfifc mm. The frequa tries in the 
ranges, measui’ctl to ihe. nearest filth milSinifrirc, ale av follow* • 


95 mm. to 105 mm. 
110 mm. to 125 rum. 
130 mm, to I i5 mm 
150 mm. to 105 mm. 
170 rum. to 190 mm. 


. 11 specimens 

,. 24 specimens 

. . 27 specimens 

,, Ifi specimens 
., 10 specimens 
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Similarly, the narrowest too! measures 45 mm. ant! the; broadest one 125 imu. 
Ihis wide variation is not in conformity with the general pattern $ixlv-six (73*3°/) 
tools measure between 70 nun. and 110 mm. of which forty (44-4%) meagre between 
70 nun. and 80 nun. Thus the measurements themselves show a dear and ddib.-ruic rex- 
inciion of breadth. While some relationship exists between the length and breadth of a 
tool, it is by no means, a clear case of proportional variation. The shortest tool h not the 
narrowest one, nor the longest one the broadest specimen. This can lie explained by assum¬ 
ing the presence of various types oFhandaxes. Unfinished character of tools has not changed 
the measurements substantially as only the largest possible measurement* have her r , taken 
lor the length. Breadth and thickness, have been measured at their maxim urns at right 
angles to the axis along which the length has been measured. The breadth * rouping and 
distribution of tools arc as follows : 


45 mm. to $3 nun. 
70 mm. to 80 mm. 
8a fflm. to 05 mm. 
100 mm. to 110 mm, 
115 mm. to 125 mm. 


1<> i pecimens 
40 specimens 
12 specimens 
11 specimens 
1 specimens 


Thickness of the haudaxes varies between 20 mm. and 65 mm Seventy-two (80%) 
specimens fall within 30 mm. and 45 mm. The thickness shows cC rtain superficial re!ationship 
With the length. Agam. lt is by tu» means a clear case ol intn-rdatlonshtp. The relationship 
^icL.scni ireadth and thickness b more emphatic and no reason can be sdcniifo ally put 
forward. I he distribution of tools m iliiclmcss group is given below : 


20 mm, to 25 nun. 
30 mm. to 35 mm. 
40 mm. to 45 mm, 
50 mm, to 60 mm. 
65 mm. 


10 specimens 
35 specimens 
39 specimens 
6 specimens 
2 specimens 


It .hernia he monied here that the available shape, and .fen, of pebblo do no, tm >< 
«plaui llu distribution of am. Sizes arc to a great extent delibttaldv conttollrd and the 
deliberation extends to die choice of pebbles for fashioning handaxes 

C«*v»» (Fig. 25 to 30 and It. XVI A S B) :-All cleavers' are made on Bale, 

*™*^*f* £* r bW “- S ' Xry - roUr m ™de ot. stde-flakes. fotty-lwo (3J-5%) 

on end.(lakes, and the remaining six ate on indeterminate Bakes. All tile flakes arc cont s- 

™* “ f !l , bu ' *7“ »riginaj Pebbly cortex in diHcrent din,custom on the upper 

retained “d,'' .'"r ° f th '- tOUl «“* bundled and twelve cleaver, hmc 

retained the stnkmg platform,. This number is composed of more than a third of the 

tlravcrs on end-flakes and about seventy per cent (44) on side-flakes. This higher frctiucncv 
or cleavers on stde-flakes retaining the platform is important. It supports the olMenatmn 
tu a cleaver the hutt-end received the attention before the body. This is further 
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supported by the (act that in many (20) cleavers the mid-part is practically left unworked- 
Thirty-four {57-6%) of the cleavers retaining platforms, show one facet, nineteen of them 
(32'2%) two lace is and only six, with three or more facets in I heir platforms, as anile, the 
platform oTa side-flake has 10 be longer. The probability is, therefore. Unit Uic side-flakes 
would show more multi-faceted platforms than the rod Oakes. The following chan clearly 
asserts this technological truism . 



With one 

With two 

With three or 


Cleaver* 

facet 

facets 

more facets 

Total 

On cnd'Jiiikcs 

8 

5 

2 

id 

On tide-flakes 

26 

14 

4 

44 

Total 

34 

19 

6 

59 

Hie angles of the platforms 

with tilt main-flake surfaces vary from 110* to 145* - 

Thirty-ax. (61%) deavers show angles between 115 to 125‘, Hut the measure ol angles 

has absolutely nothing to do with the number of facets. T he following - hart shows ihe dis- 

trihut ion of tools in different angle-groups. 




No. of 

No. of 

No. ol'clea¬ 


Angle of the 

cleavers 

cleavers 

vers with 


platform 

with one 

with two 

three or more 

Total 


facet 

facets 

facets 


100 s 


1 

■ — - 

1 

105* 

— 

— 


A 

110“ 

2 

1 

— 

3 

115* 

7 

2 

2 

11 

I20 a 

6 

7 

3 

16 

125* 

7 

2 

—- 

9 

130? 

5 

2 

— 

7 

135* 

3 

3 

1 

7 

140* 

2 

1 

—— 

3 

145* 

— 

— 

’—■" 

2 

y *■** 

Total 

34 

19 

6 

59 


Thirty-eight (34%) of the cleavers are bjfocially worked the remaining seventy-four 
1 62%) being unifacial ones. Unlike the handaxre, the imifai ial specimens do not necessarily 
point to probable lack of fi nish - On the other hand, some ( 4) of the unifacial cleavers are 
excellent examples of fully-finished products. 
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Sixty-four (57-1%) specimens ore U-shapcd, twenty-eight ‘25-.. V-shaped, and die 
remaining ones belonging to intermediate shapes. Though an apparent relationship 
lie tween sidt*-and other flakes, on the one hand, and ‘ L»‘ and 'V shaped on the other, 
can be read in the figures, the relationship is not real. The following chart makes the 
situation cleai : 


Cleavers 

No. of 
U-shaped 
t leavers 

No. of 

V^hapcd 

cleavers 

No, of 
cl raven 
of inter¬ 
mediate shape. 

Total 

End-flake 

28 

10 

4 

42 

Side-flake 

Intermediate 

35 

15 

14 

64 

flake 

1 

3 

2 

6 

Total 

64 

28 

20 

112 


As a rule, cleavers arc better finished than the handues. This, by no means, indi- 
< aii> any superior craftsmanship. I he number of flake-scars on the cleaver is Tt^s *han 
llini on a hand-axe. I his difference is due to the characteristic shapes < >1 tin icoh, c-cpccially 
m relation to the business rrtd nr edge. 


Sixty-six ■ j!>' .. of the specimens show the butt-region panly-or fUUy-flakrd A third 
ol these 1,22} arc kepi thick and the remaining ones arc made thin. Forty-six f4l%) 
specimens show pebble butt of which fourteen ( 12 * 5 %) show pointed pebbly end made 
slightly i bin tier by very little work. The remaining cleavers, with pebbly butt-end, arc 
thick or thin in the butt region depending on the thickness of the fluke at the respective md. 
The cutting edge can be produced by the intersection or a Hoke sear with the main flake 
surface or by the intersection of two flake scant, one on either surface. In the former case 
the cutting edge may be said to have been UnifaciaUy produced while in the latter it is 
made bifad ally. The removal of this particular flake or flakes is their characteristic and a 
good control is necessary for their removal. For, the very removal of the flake automatically 
produces the cutting edge, and no retouch is necessary for perfecting the cutting edge. 
On the contrary, the retouches ui> the cutting edge, generally, though not xicccssarffc’ 
indicate proportionate lack ol control fn the removal of tile flake. The removal of this 
particular 1 Jake is very i ham cl eristic ami is as fundamental to a cleaver as a facet toa burin. 
This act ot removal of the particular flake, therefore, deserve a special term and thr term 
cleaver-stroke, may well fit in. Similarly, the Bake, thus removed, may be called the dcaver- 
Uakc. As will be evident from the above discussion, there U absolutely no difference in 
tec tuque or in any other factor involved, in the unifaeial or bifacial production of the 
cleaver edge. 1 here is, however, another alternative technique or production of the business 
edge of the cleaver. In tins, there is no question of unifcckl or bifacial flaking at the cutting 
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cdifc. In fact, There is no flaking at all in fkr ai the production of the cutting edge is odn- 
cerned. A Rake amstruckoff from such ;t pebble that the intersection of <h^ convex 
surface and the main flake surface produces the most ideal cutting edge. This technique 
■ >i making a cleaver is the simplest of all, Subsequent flakiner or retouching is confinrd to 
the side and, to some degree, to the butt-end. Most delicate control in the initial removal 
oi the flake U, however, absolutely essential. Sixty-seven (60%) of the specimens Jail into 
thi* category and some of them form the best finished group, if such a grouping could be 
made. 1 I wenty-fivc ;22*3%) cleavers shov. the removal of the cleaver-flake on one surface 
only, whereas eighteen (17%) specimens show the removal of the r leaver-flakes on both 
ihe surfaces. Only its the last case the cleaveT-edge can be said to have been produced by 
hi facia! (Likins, Incidentally, lwo specimen* arc found to have been broken at the edge. 

Cleavers with ’straight cutting edge (the cutting edge being at a right angle to the 
butt-edge median axis) are slightly more numerous (6149) than the cleavers with oblique 
cutting edge. The cutting edge can be linear, convex, or concave; the linear edge 
is generally know n as straight edge. Thirty-eight 33*9%) cleavers have linear cutting edges, 
sixty-four (57’1%) convex, and eight (74%) concave cutting edges. There are two 
specimens with cutting edge greatly damaged. 

Twenty-two (19 6%) cleavers show straight lines of the profile on both sides and 
fifty-one (45*5%) on one side only. Om* important issue arises Grom the study of the pro¬ 
files of these cleavers: The specimen* with S or Z like twisted line or lines ai r more numerous 
than those with flic serrated ones, lit Hus, they differ with the hundaxc. The difference 
cannot be a ttribu ted to the difference of technique or to the relative mastery over the 
technique. Lesser work at the margin explains Lhi_- difference satisfactorily. Below is given 
the nature of the profiles of both the sides; in two eases the lines of profile could not he 
ascertained due to fractures. 


Straight/‘straight 

n 

Straight/serrated 

.. 24 

Straight/twisted 

-* 27 

Serrated/serraud 

.. 12 

Serrated/twisted 

.. 88 

Tvnsted/twistcd 

.. 17 

Total 

190 


As in hartdaxes, the cross-sections of the cleavers indicate the tendency towards 
icons cxiu, although a lew cleavers with clear para llelogrammatic section seem to be 


1 tfwyw « slw emphatic among the rlr^vm «T the Ucc Athenian L„d lum . u r fa Omnd 
A ey, FrcicTiix' oftulfidem number of pcbhtcs of optimum shapes and ilia, in ibe uu>ii a L fea*ible dcpoiiti 
u art imuliat precondition for the exhibition or ibis delicate control on flaking. Jit Uw accumpanvitiK imilicre 
lJu* character has dimply been marked 9S tiniihcul. 
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completely finished tools. The importance of these points will he clear when wc discus 
the finch from another locality. 


ParalJ dograrmn atic 

Triangular 

Biconvex 

Trapezoidal 

Plano-convex 


27 (24-1%) 
.. 16 (14-3%) 

50 (44-7%) 
.. G (5-4%) 
13 (tl-6%) 


Total 112 


As in the case of handaxes, the sizes of the cleavers show a fascinating ease of prior 
selection of pebbles to effectively control the sizes. The shortest cleaver measures 85 mm. 
and the longest 180 mm. Eighty-right : 78*6%) specimens fall between! 15 min. and 155 mm. 
of which forty-five (40*2%) measure between 130 mm, and HO mm. 1'hus, both in maxi¬ 
mum variation and in concentration in measuremental groups cleavers and handaxr i show 
more or less similar pattern. Following is the lengthwise mcasuremem distribution of the 
cleavers : 


85 mm. to 100 mm. 
105 mm. to 120 mm. 
125 mm. to 140 mm. 
145 mm. to 160 mm. 
165 mm. to 180 mm. 


*. 7 specimens 

.. 20 specimens 

49 specimens 
.. 30 specimens 

,. 6 specimens 


The breadths of the cleaver* vary between 50 mm. and 150 mm. rids wide range 
is not indicative of ihcir concent ration in measurement-groups. Eighty-three (74*1%) 
specimens measure from 90 mm. to 100 mm. of which fifty-nine (52*7%) measure from 
90 mm. to 100 mm, Thus in breadth, the cleavers sltow for more concent ration than the 
lvintfa xc* . Following Is die breadthwise measurement distribution of the cleavers : 


50 mm. to 70 mm. 
75 mm. to 85 mm. 
90 mm. to 100 mm. 
105 mm. to 115 mm, 
120 mm. to 150 mm. 



,. 9 ipedmmu 

.. 24 specimens 
., 59 specimens 
. . 14 specimens 

6 specimens 


It h, however, hi thickness that die cleavers show a remarkable concern ration. 

Tliis emphatic concentration immediately points to the quantum of attention the 
thickness of the cleaver mull have received . The thinnest cleaver measures 20 mm. .me) the 
thickest 55 mm. In this die cleavers resemble the band axes. One hundred and one (90*2%) 
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specimens income between 30 mm. -vnd 45 mm. of which seventy-four .bfi-1%} measure 
between 35 mm. and 40 mm. Following is the distribution 


20 mm. 

25 mm. to 30 rmn. 
35 mm. to 40 mm. 
45 mm, to 50 mm. 
55 mm. 


1 specimen 
17 specimens 
74 specimens 
. 19 specimens 

« 1 specimen 


I; -should In* noted Imre that the relationship between length, breadth and thickness 
is comparatively insignificant. The longest cleaver is neither the broadest nor the thickest. 
Similarly, the .-dint test one neither the narrowest nor the thinnest, 

CitopFEJ? (Figs, 31 & 32 and R XVIIA'i: Only thirty-one choppers were found, oi 
which seven are umihci.il and the rest hi forint. The-uniform I choppers, like their counterpart* 
in anv other industry, have a morr: or less flat undersurface when the blows were struck to 
remove flukes from the convex surface, This is what lias often been called tangential finking 
raid has been given n special technological status. As will be evident, to anyone who tries to 
fashion a tool, flaking in genera! and Arheulean H iking in particular has also to be very dose 
to the tangential flaking, especially on a cortex-flake having a convex upper surface. The 
term tangential flaking, though valid on u i hiiufogienl grounds Iras been over emphasized 
by the special status given to it to make them out as the standard-bearers of some extremely 
specialized industry. 1! this association cannot In- broken thr use of the term itself may 
posdbldy have to be restricted. The bifacial choppers show altc matcdlake-scars. This is 
also a normal (ethnological requirement if any progress has to made in the extent of the 
area of work. Alt these choppers arc made on pebbles and the original pebbly surface can 
be seen extending over one to three quarters of die total upper surface of die tools. The 
(lat-underutrJhre of the uniform! choppers are pebbly in three specimens while main flake 
surface are to be seen in four specimens. Two to eight flake--scar* can be seen on either 
surface of choppers: these flake-scan measure 2b mm. to 50 mm, in length and 16 mm, 
to 30 mm. in width As no small flake-tool eotreporiding to these measurements was found, 
these choppers cannot be termed at simple cores so far as this industry U concerned. 

SrutAPSfcS (Figs. 31 St 32 ': There arc eleven scrapers, Besides the vague criterion of 
size, the scrapers in this industry have been separated from the choppers primarily from the 
point of view of the character of flaking or retouch. These scars ar» small enough to be 
termed retouches, and there tt no possibility of lhe>e specimens being simple cores. Four of 
Lliesc scrapers arc unifactal and kc vtn bifacial. The tenifacial specimens have Hat under¬ 
surface. pebbly in two cases and showing the main flake in the rest. Xu specialized form can 
be seen bm the uni fac i al discoid variety, with scraping surface practically all round, seems 
in 1« uiorr «r less standardized. Pebbly t or to can be seen in all but one specimen. 

< -ouxv: TUm- arc four cores, three on pebbles and otic un a cleavage block. Tin- three 
on pebbles; show Hake-scars indicative of corresponding flake-blades. As discussed U iorr, 
the roiwcious, production of flakr*blades was unknown. Beside*, no flake-blade was found 
in the assemblage. It is possible, therefore, that these three have come from the pita or 
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hollows representing later dissection of the gravel-bed by subsequent streamlets, It this 
possibility is accepted, as the dissection of the gravel bed has been establishcd* the cores 
belong to a phase intermediate he tween this Achculean industry and the capping blade 
industry. The fifth core shows bigger flake-scars, but aga in does not fit hi w ith the t\ pology 
of this industry. Not a single tool of this industry' could be fashioned from a (late removed 
from this core- On the other hand, the core certainly docs not suggest that it was intended 
to be fashioned as a tool itself, Again, rhb may belong to a later industry. The other alt erna¬ 
tive that this one may be a chopper cannot also be upheld, for there is no edge. Flake-scan 
and their axes dearly indicate that the flakes were removed from this core simply to get 
fiakes and not to fashion die pebble into a tool. 

Flakes : Two hundred and seventy-five flakes writ; found. These account for more 
than half (52-6%) of die total collection. Of these one hundred and eighty-five are simple 
flakes and ninety show marginal retouches. No small chips or waste flakes are recorded in 
the collection. 

The simple flakes show a clear relationship between the size of the tlakc and the 
technique employed to detach it from die pebble. All but the smaller flakes were detached 
by the block-on-block technique. While the term Smaller' docs not denote any qualitative 
distinction it is considered accessary not to overemphasize the point and to keep the 
flakes with border line measurements more or less undefined with regard to their 
dimensions. 

The side-flakes outnumber the end-flakes to the ratio of aliout 3:1. This is significant, 
and once the forms of the pebbles arc studied, the explanation is not very difficult to find 
out fur pebbles of oval or egg-shaped, with round or almost round crass-sect inn, it n more 
convenient to give the detaching blow at the side. In this way, more control can be exer¬ 
cised on die production of the flake, as the width (Le., narrower diameter) of the pebble 
has to be tackled and not the: longer axis. Thus, the area of resilience bring lessened, the 
blow may be so controlled that it does not become too strong to break die pebble tier it may 
be too feeble to produce either a crack or an ineffective hinge-fracture. 

The retouched flakes cannot form an essentially separate category for two inter¬ 
acting reasons. The retouch is neither intense enough to make them scrapers nor lias it, 
in anyway, changed the outline of the flake. This separation has been maintained only to 
emphasize the beginning of the marginal retouch on a simple flake before shaping the 
concerned flake to any tool-form, This character is important in as much as it constitute* 
the specific technology of the Culture-complex popularly called series Q, especially in its 
earlier fades. This character has already assumed normal standardization in this Ache dean 
industry. 

The smallest retouched flake is 40 mm, long and the length of the smallest simple 
Bake is 30 mm. The biggest flake measures 200 mm. One hundred and, seventy (92*2% • 
of ihe flmple flukes and oglu-two (9H%) of the retouched flakes show length-measure¬ 
ments corresponding to die whole range r>T cleavers. Similarly one hundred and sixty-five 
(89>2%) or the simple-flakes and seventy two (80%), of the retouched ones correspond in 
length to the whole range of bandaxes. 
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Following h lengthwise distribution-table of the flakes, both simple and 

retouched. 


Range in mm. 

No. ofsimple 
flakes 

No. or retouched 
flakes 

'Iota! 

45 to 60 

2 

L 

3 

65 to 80 

11 

7 

18 

85 to IDO 

43 

23 

66 

105 to 120 

55 

24 

79 

125 to 140 

46 

20 

66 

1-13 to 160 

20 

12 

32 

165 rn 180 

6 

3 

9 

185 to 200 

2 

0 

2 

Total 

185 

90 

275 


The above table dearly shows concent rations within certain ranges in length corres¬ 
ponding almost exactly to those of hand axes and cleavers. 

The narrowest flake measures -50 mm. and the broadest 160 mm. In the breadth 
measurement, all but three simple flakes and all the retouched flakes correspond to that of 
the cleavers; similarly, all but two simple flakes and all but one re to tidied Hake correspond 
to the hand axes. The breath h grouping is as follows 


Range in nim. 

No, of simple 
flakes 

No. of retouched 
flake* 

Total 

40 m 55 

7 

7 

14 

55 to 65 

25 

13 

38 

70 to 80 

53 

34 

87 

85 to 95 

62 

19 

81 

100 to J10 

26 

15 

41 

155 to 125 

10 

I 

II 

130 to 160 

2 

I 

3 

Total 

185 

90 

275 


It is evident from thr above table two hundred and nine (76%) flakes mea gre 
between 70 mm, and 110 mm. As mentioned before, 73-3% of the handaaes and B 2'2% of 
the cleavers also fall within this range. Similarly, 3H>% of the flakes fall within the range 
70 mm, and 8i) mm. among handaxes this range account tor 4-1-1% of their number. One 
hundred and one (36-7?),) flakes measure lx: tween 90 mm. and 110 mm. which favourably 
compares to the 52'7% of the deavers tailing wiuhin the same range* 
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The thinnest flake measures 15 mm. while the thickest tine measures #0 mm. The 
following table gives their distributional ranges of thickness : 


Range in mm. 

\i>, of simple 

No. of retouched 

Total 

15 to 20 

25 to 30 

35 to 40 

45 to 50 

55 to 70 

29 

78 

GO 

7 

3 

7 

28 

50 

5 

3b 

10 G 

116 

12 

3 

Total 

185 

00 

275 


0 ver 74% of the flakes fall within the range 30 mm. an.i 45 mm.* which «>tTcs T Kiti*i- 
ingly accounts fbf 80% of the handaxes ant! 90 ', iy of the tit-MVfiv. 

The angles between the main flake surface and .striking platform vary between 100 
and 145\ One hundred and twenty three (66-5%) simple flakes show angle* lasiwent I2U 
and 130% Following i$ the distribution of the flakes on tile basis of angles, measured tu die 
nearest fifth degree. 


Angle 

No. of simpler 

flakes 

. 

No. ol retouched 
flakes 

Total 

100 ’ 

3 

t 

4 

105“ 

4 

2 

6 

110 “ 

10 

6 

16 

115* 

23 

17 

40 

120 * 

33 

24 

57 

125* 

43 

24 

67 

130* 

47 

10 

57 

135* 

1 U 

5 

15 

140* 

9 

l 

10 

145“ 

3 

— 

3 

100—145* 

185 

90 

275 


D. THE INDUSTRY FROM SECTOR 5. NUJ 

! - GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

The relics of the Early Stone Age have been found practically throughout the valley. 

These, being surface finds have not been taken into any special account. Mention has to be 

made, however, of die fact that in certain Sectors the<.r were found in dusters. Here, only 
|| 1 
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a am ?ill group of tools recovered from the excavations in Sector S XIII has been taken into 
account. A* previously describ' d, the pulflcoliths here rested over die disintegrated granitic 
twnim, a thin depositor calcareous tufa forming the horizon of these tools. This bed was again 
covered up by disintegrated, musum. secondarily deposited, This covering deposit contains 
small pieces ol potsherds; also on titr surface could be seen pals eoliths in large numbers as 
well as scattered tufa toatedd Thus, despite the fact that the excavated pah eoliths were 
restrict - d to a thin njfaeeuus layer, the layer itself had no stratigraphic value. Vet, the 
excavated palucoliths from these nenchcs show a well-knit group and ar< L probably un¬ 
disturbed by tin- admixture of artefacts belonging to other industries. In ditir typo-tcehnolo- 
gical characteristics they appear more advanced than the industry' described before. Making 
u (airly rational assumption that the technologically advanced stage cannot coexist with the 
earlier within the same valley, especially when they are found in different clusters without 
any admixture, the industry may perhaps be taken to be chronologically later than the 
one described betbre. Again, there h no positive record* 


2. The tool-types 

The number of excavated tools is, however, small ami is not of any significance for 
st&ti&icat treatment, the industry is composed of the following : 


Hand&xcs 

Cleavers 

Choppers 

Scrapers 

Total 


.. 12 

.. 6 

2 » 

.. 21 


68 



The absence of Bakes in rive collection is very much emphatic. There k no clear 
explanation for this absence. Only probable explanation may be that Hakes could not be 
carried to this place as the sourer of raw material, i.e., the river gravel, w ok quite some 
distance away. 

The second point to be noticed is the high frequency of chopped. In (he former 
industry, chopper were insignificant in number but in this industry they account for about 
half of the collection. This factor is of extreme importance, not only in itself, but in its 
implications especially vis a vis the Soauian. 

Similoilv, the increase in the frequency of scrapers has to be explained. Lastly, as a 
corollery, the ban duxes and cleavers record a drastic drop in frequency. 

In ilit- previous industry, more than half of which being flakes, only, handaxes account 
for 17-4%, of the assemblage, The percentage rise* to about 37% when the bake* are ex¬ 
cluded. ,U this imlusliy does not contain simple flak to the latter figure has to be taken into 
account for the purpose of comparison. The liantiaxcs are less than lialf in the present 
industry compared to those recovered from Site 128. 

Cleavers record a still greater fall. When the flakes (simple and retouched) arc ex¬ 
cluded, the industry from Sitv 120 is seeu to have contained about 46% of cleavers. This 
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can he compared to the frequency m this industry, which is about 9%» i.e., a reduction by 
more than four-filths, These factors, i.e., frequency of the hand axes and deavers, u of special 
significance. 

Haitoases (Fig. 33 Sc PJ. XVIIE): Altogether twelve hand axes were found* All or 
them were worked bi&dally, all but one were made on llake. In case of one toot, a 
pebble appears to have been fashioned into a handaxe. 1'wo were made on side-flakes, 
three on end-flakes, and in the remaining casts, due to secondary workings, actual nature 
of flake cannot be determined. These however show extensive use of marginal retouches 
in finishing a tool- Even in bringing the flake into a proper shape marginal retouches 
had wmetime* been exclusively used, 

Oi.eaverS (Fig, 34): The cleavers of this Industry were more developed typo-tech¬ 
nologic ally and exhibit finest possible workmanship. The tendency to make the cross^seclton 
a perfect parallelogram can be seen. Two of the six cleavers arc 1 V* shaped, three ■ U T dmped 
and one of intermediate shape. Four cleavers show that the business edge had been 
produced by the removal of a cleaver-flake on one surface. Two specimens were produced 
without die removal of any dcaver-fiake. 

Choppers (Figs. 35 & 36): Out of twenty-nine specimens ui this collection, five arc 
uniiheial ones and the rest bifacials. These specimens are not very different from those 
found from Site. 128. 

Scrapers (Figs. 35 & 36) ; Out of the total twenty-one scrapers, unifadal and 
bifacial specimens are eleven and ten respectively. The increase in the unifadal types 
points to Lbdr affinity with the post-adieu Lean industries where uuilj-ial types predomi¬ 
nate. The type wise distribution of live scrapers is as follows: 

1. Sidc-scrapcrs with single business edge—4 specimens 

2. Sidc-scrapcrs with double business edge—1 specimens 

3. End-scrapt rs with slightly convex edge—9 specimens 

5. Round-scrapers with business edge all-round—5 specimens 

E. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

1- The Stone Age industries of Nagaijunakonda began with the Ac he ul can in two 
different facie* which occurred in two clear horizons. Typo-technologic ally, the earlier 
one was found in the mixed deposit of shingle, gravel where the site was subjected to the 
direct action of the river. The advanced one was found in a thin deposit of calcareous 
tufa in the high ground of the valley. The stratigraphic relationship between these two 
deposits cannot be determined. There is, however, one somewhat suggestive evidence. 
While discussing the stratigraphy of die earlier industry we inferred, not with much 
positive evidence, that the industry was manufactured during a comparatively drier 
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phase. The calcareous tufa on the other hand, would point towards a comparatively 
bcttei' condition, and the related industry later, clironologically, 

2. Almost without any deception the tools of the Early Stone Age (Acheulean) 
industries had l»een fashioned from llte flakes struct off die quartzite pebble. All these 
flakes w ere cortex-flakes. It is, therefor^evidentthatno preparetioaof core was involved. 
In (act, more often than not the core should have had only one Hake scar, a feature 
re-spondhli- (or our failur*'. to collect a single one of the cores which had yielded the Hakes 
U>i fas|»fining handaxes or cleavers. Levaltou, in all its manifestations; and ramifications 
can, therefore, safely be excluded from the Early Age of Nagaijunakcmdii, 

It in, however, true that some prepared cores were found in the early post-Ac hen lean 
industry. This industry came from die adjacent valley of Veerla Bodu; a few scattered 
took of tills industry were also found at NagarjunakonHa. Such tools may easily get included 
within the took of tike Achcukan industries when pure sitrfaee-collcctiom form the bash 
of a study. 

T T iic study of choppers : including chopping loob) has brought out a significant 
Fact. The choppers show an increase in frequency with the advancement in technology. 
Following is the comparative statement : 


Industry Ixom 

Frequency (ame^ regular tool types) 


Hand axes 

Cleavers 

Choppers 

Scraptr* 

I. Sarkar s trench Site 128* 
(Earlier AchcuJean) 

37% (90) 

46% (112) 

12-7% (31) 

4-5%(U) 

2. Bunerjee’s trench (Advanced 

Acheulean) Sector S. XHl 17-6%(I2) 

8’8%<6): 

■B-6%(29) 

30-3%(21) 


The above statement, based as it is on the finds from undisturbed horizon*, cannot be 
overemphasized even though tlie size of ihe second sample is considerably small. I he 
inevitable conclusion is, therefore, to discount a possible pebble industry substratum o! 
the peninsular Acheulean industry. This condusion will remain valid till it is reasonably 
proved that it is based purely on a localized and not n generalized phenomenon. 

*Tltc quiti tying adjectives endter advanced aie strictly meant for dir unfitting within the N»gw- 
jiinaWd* Valley llitse htve only been tited in relation eo die two industries ami in absolute nmni. 
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VII. MIDDLE STONE AGE 

A. INTRODUCTION 

W E FTAVK ALREADY MENTIONED ABOUT THE tiCCURUENCK OF A VttliDLT. STONE ACE 
iiidusiri .ti Silt’ 128, in §ecto£ N. XXIV. The location and Mraligraphy 61 i Etc 
site have already been discussed before, and it would suffice here tv say that the 
were recovered from above the shinglr deposit .it the tains overlying die pebble bed 
in SarktuN trendi«% Such tools came also from die surface in the course of exploration 
bside 1 and outside* * the valley. At Nagaijmiakorida, Him- were two main an if i oncm- 
rmttiin—the one near sift: 53. a Late Stone Age site in Settlor XXVII, and th<* "tin i near 
Site 64, a temple of the Early Historical period, in Sector XI V. Both tlir areas were more 
or lea high grounds, the areas ml ling between heights 4IHI It. to 45U ft. M.S.L. lb 
Ibnttatioti of calcareous tufa emild be noticed in these areas iimk-rnetith the top soil. 

Only tweiityvscven specimens were discovered in the course of excavation* .'ll Site 
128, ■ while one hundred and Um nty-a-ven taint- from the sulfate, Signilie;intiy, there ia no 
diJ Ter nice in type, technique, forms or even in measurement* between the excavated 
material and the *«rfcee finda. lot the purpose of this report all the one hundred anil fifty* 
hmr spec in torn of long blades anil tool? iashloned on such blades have, therein! i , been tic dt 
with a single collection. 

B. GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

All the tooh Irom Site 128 canu friun a deposit ovcr-lyis]^ the talus, (t was an irregular 
de^it with depressions here and there. One such depression was actually found to have 
«.m through Hr ividdi ul the trenches, and probably represented a nulta and not isolated 
hollows, ft was hy no means a ttagup pit of the later period. Hero a significant question 
lhat anscs vw>llld bc whv - larger number was Ibuttd in the depression. which had 

occupied a leaser area, while Bp lew came from the covering deposit ? At present it it difficult 
to pin-pomt the reason. In ail likcdilM ud the industry as well a* ihe nullah belonged to a 
phase posterior to die accttniiiladcm of the talus material, Another significant point that 
we can deduce Irom the distribution of tools oh the surface fj that the industry might have 
come into existence after the formation of the intercom tufa; in other words, the '.-alley 
m that period was largely fore irom marshy condition prevailing since ihc time of the Earlv 
Stone Age ol Nagarjuuakonda. 

• therrii 

ai comparable with rhm* *>t Srncs II 

* Co^ed Uy Bancrjcr mainly from Vert la *n *Jj ScciiI Va ll ey The irwnt ul the# fiinfe h 

Wing prepared sr.para'dyi r 

* Sucb t0oh «**“ aloU * “** ** m *Wfc Asirtiiblage «erib*We to the Uie JStone Age period. 
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The adjacent valley, Veer I a Rodu, also now submerged, brought to light a Middle 
Stone Age industry which, typo-teehrodogically, precede the out found at Nagarjunakonda- 
Sufiice it here to say that the industry is characterized by its extreme vigour and that it 
exhibits all the preconditions necessary for the standardization of tool-types. Yet, 
the industry a whole cannot claim to have attained any specialization. Such an industry 
h susceptible to quick changes. It is, then-lure, nut unlikely that different clusters from 
different regions in the neighbourhood of one another may show between themselves 
federate u> lutaiantial variation, Our preliminary study- of different dusters gives a picture 
substantially resembling the post-I'atmsmith industrial tmtinim in centra) and amtlicrn 
Africa. It ift Faurraratlii again with which the earlier or die Vend* Bodu phase ol Middle 
Stone Age industry appears to be homotaxial. 

0»f of the changes llwt the earlier Middle Stone Age Industry exiitbie is, a tendency 
towards the production of blades, the germ ot tvhirh 'vt have already seen it* the Adieu* 
Kian itself. Tifc later Middle Stone Age industry, die one discovered at Nagarjunakomla, is 
alstj primarily based >n blade-flake the Jong blade which represent'- the ultimate specia¬ 
lization was incapable in itself of any further development- The long blades were, therefore, 
likely to Unger on ccFimdcrably after the implicit! ed industry itsell had been subjo ted to 
modification or decay. It is likely that such blades miglu have remained associated even 
with many later industries which may Opt appear in be very logical. 

With the finding ol the four industries, two of the Early Stone Age and two of the 
Middle Stone Age, ail inescapable question may instantly arise a* to whether they arc in 
am- way genetically related to tine another. We have seen that there is no reason to suppose 
that the two Achculcan industries arc nut related in the evolutionary set-up. Like-wise, 
the gcnetical relationship of the cwo Middle Stone Age industries can hardly be overlooked, 
There ms} be such a possibility though it will not lie proper to make such a suggestion 
without fully studying the earlier Middle Stone Age industry from Vcei la Hodn. 

In tlii$ context a special immtiun of another aspect of the Stone Age archaeology of 
the region can be made here. It will be about the related fossil* and the habitation site. 
Rather surprising lias been our Mute to locate any habitation site or even mme across a 
single fossil with which the first question will also be related. Because it has been so itnpitc 
«f painsuking search the phenomenon would demand some ad hur rationalization. I he only 
possibility is that the uxd makers remained in open-aii sites and did not fix up even any 
seiuipennancnt abode. Ihe surface bciug eouimuously denuded there had been OO scope 
lor iosilhation of bcO£* liowever, Search has still to lm continued, perhaps away from the 
river beds, Onei again w l must locus our attention on the turnout caves in spite of 
repeated frustrations we have lc.itI hitherto. 

U TOOL-TYPES 

The Middle Stone Age industry Iron* Nagarjunakuoda is found composed ol blades 
and tools fashioned on surfi blades; quartzite being the exclusive raw material used. The 
industry It composed of die following types (Figs, 37 & 3H;. 

1, Point « •« (50-6%) 

2. Side-scrapcr .. U (7-1%) 
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End-scraper 

.. 7 

Hollow scraper 

.. 3 

Knife 

7 

Borer 

.. 5 

Blade 

.. 19 

Flake-blade 

.. 16 

Fkko 

.. 7 

Axe-like flake 

.. I 

Total 

154 



Points: PoinU constitut)- the largest group of tii r a^emhktgc, with ‘eventy-eight 
specimens they account lor more than half of the ii>ud strength of ibis industry. Most of 
the points arc triangular in simp - obtained by obliquely flapping dit blade. Duly three 
points were found to be made by thorough retouch. 1 hia oblique rtapping,, however, has 
nut imparted a regular recurring shape hi the tool. Thus while the ahupto and forms of die 
points were noii-standardizcd, the oblique snapping hud already achieved staoiiardization 
as a technique. 

So lar as retouching is concerned very lew tool> show retoucho duoughout, The 
following list is illustrative ; 


Mitouefod region 
Only margin 
Both margins 
l ip and base 

Tip, base and one margin 
Tip, base and two margins 
Only tip 

Tip and one margin 
lip and both margins 
Only base 

Base and one margin 
Base and two margins 
Practically without retouch 


Nttmhtr 




13 

5 

2 

1 

5 

3 

8 

20 

nil 

2 

I 

IB 


Total 


78 


Evidently, die technique of r< touching remained non-stundardivtcd, While thtw w ere 
produced by chipping, perhaps with a billet, the blows had been struck from both surfaces 
at random. Thus, a pari of die margin may show the retouch on one surface while flit re¬ 
maining part may show from the oilier. 1 his character is very common in dir Nevadan 
non-quamitic Middle Stone Age industry of the Deccan. 
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In most of die specimens there is an attempt to make the base suitable for hafting. 
The method mosi met with by the production of notches on the sielc-i near the- base. 
Eleven specimens show the notch on one margin only while five show corresponding notches 
cm both die margins. Two specimens show attempts to make tlic base thinner h\ removing 
small flakes. Besides, points with moderately-developed tangs are fairly common. Eight 
9111 I 1 specimens were found wliUe ten specimens showed die incipient tang. Points with 
fully developed tangs have not been discovered here. 

The points vary from 35 im to 105 mm, in length. More than seventy per cent, 
however, measure from 50 min, to 70 mm. while t he narrowest and broadest points measure 
25 mm. and 80 mm. respectively, more than four*fifths of the total number measure between 
35 mm. and 50 mm. Thickness varies from 5 mm, to 30 mra. hut more than ninety-two per 
cent measure between 10 mm. and 20 mm, points with thickness of 15 mm. account for 
about half of the total (PI XVIII 4 & B). 

Side-scrapers: There is nothing particular to mention about these side-scrapers. 
These are non-descript and were made mostly on flukes, rather than on blade?. 

End-scrapers: End-scrapers, as a rule, were better finished specimens than side- 
scrapers, These are mostly on thick-blades or flake-blades. The retouches are steep at the 
cod region. The margins were, however, retouched all along in most cas<n. 

H ollow-scrapers : There were only three hollow-scrapers. These were well-made 
specimens apparently meant lot fashioning shafts. The concave region was not necessarily 
retouched, The drippings found almost invariably at the working edge may be more due to 
use than retouching. 

Blades, f lake- hlade > and i lakes: The blade, flake-blade and flake, though very 
much akin to each other, show certain characteristic differences. The blade betrays Its 
mamifttaurt: (horn a core showing parallel flake-scan. Such cores, on the flaked surface, 
resemble fluted cores. The (lakes, on the other hand, show their detachment from some sort 
of prepared core. The flake-blades, generally, are thick blades. One character, however, 
is worth noting : most of the flake-blades arc side-flakes that is, their platforms arc on a 
longer side and the blows had been struck along the shorter axis. 

Knives: These are blades with one margin thick, sometime* retouched and the oilier 
margin sharp. In four oi the specimens (out of a total of seven), the distal end was curved 
by re-touches. In 1 I 1 U it resembles the pen-knife blade of die microtithic tradition in form. 

Borer: Five borers were found in the assemblage. The end of the flake had been 
retouched to bring out the short bus in ess point. 
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VIII. LATE STONE AGE 

A. INTRODUCTION 

T he late stone age industries exclusively represented by uicrolithic aiELE- 
ments were [baud Eu the excavations of Sites 15-A and 53. Both these sites in tticir 
upper layers yielded remain* ascribuhle to the micro! ilhic times. Beside*, (here 
were suriaee-col lections which have been divided into five localities. Localities A, B, C, D 
and L—according to the areas of concentration in the valley. It may he stated that 
microhihic tradition had its continuity even in the neolithic phases of Nagaijunakonda. 

Site 53, perhaps earliest of die two excavated sites, had two rJear horizon*—the lower 
one associated with Late Stone Ace industry and the upper with tools of neolithic culture. 
The former wa> dominated by crcKcath tools like Crescentic hacked blades, crescentic 
points and lunate*; also ihere wen triangles and trapezes, arrow-heads or point's burins, 
and tcrapoS, Thus, it is dear that tin: indusuy had a dominant geometric, tradition, other 
pronounced features included high proportion of retouched blades. On the other hand bite 
45-A, clearly a factory .site, wav dominated by uu retouched blades, and implements. It alHO 
yielded backed blacks. retouched and unre touched In nates and other crescentic tool-types 
points or arrow-heads, icniperi, and burins. The absence <«! true geometric dmpes/ the 
high frequency of unrctouched tools and dominance ot blade?} arc technological features 
that mark the identity Ol' the industry «if Site 45-A in coiiinKfisiiin tion to that ol Stic 53, 
Whether these technological differences have any chronological import is not altogether 
evident in die absence or any datable associates or superimposed cultural deposits. But a 
relative sequence can reasonably be inferred on the grounds of detailed typological studies. 

In evolving this sequence Wt have, pci force, to take into account two rigid ficirot 
lat.i^rt: the occurrence nl flake-blades in both the industries and the characteristics of micro- 
lithie implements associated with a definite neolithic industry, Without any doubt, |1 if- 
flake-blade* repretfemoi the continuity of the Middli Stone Age tradition. For instance, 
■in in tmiqnr lt i snapping one or both ends of a blade m the Laic Stone Age horizon b 
clearly the wntijtlwtijgB <tf die Middle Stone Age technology'. At Site 53, quaTtj’.i i c 
Idades occurred in all die levels will* then rom miration in the lowest deposit overlying 
the natural disintegrated r<»ck, These arc mostly mimovtchcd and similar to those recovered 
from a post-talus deposit at Site 128. Extremely significant was their amociattm* with waste- 
(Likes, thereby indicating that these were manufactured at the site proper along with tools 
of Late Stone Acre. This fact may suggest die association ol‘ Hoke blade with the Ira te Stone 
Age assemblage, at least at Site 53* F I, ike-blades were found intermingled with microlilh* 
in Site 45-A. Localities C and D but their relationship could not be established with cer¬ 
tainty, I hr evidence from Site 53, Imw ever, mugger I that the flakr-blade tradition, in some 

1 Somr .ralhon inr tiidc liinatrt tuiiiifu; ^ ‘imrlrin. Hrrc ihry luwt bum rreluded. 
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form or other, ccmtinuttl -tvcq tn tile Late Si-mc Age. Moreover, the length and size of 
j^ornc of die quartzite blade* or touts conform to those belonging purely to the Late Stone 
Age industry. All. these tuggtST the possibility of the origin <>f the Late Stone Age industry 
from the Middle Slant- Age us almtdv postulated h\ Ifcnurjcc. 1 At Nagarjunakoiula, Wade 
tradition survived even in the neolithic period. An interesting fact is liuit, that Site 53 
exposed to view a few microlitUis made on quartzite, a material used in the neolithic fiakc- 

tndmoo. 

It is evident freon the foregoing that the Middle Slone Age Industry overlapped with 
the Late Stone Age at Nagarjunakonda. This, incidentally, provides the earlier limit 
possibly not in strict chronological sense, of die Late Stone Age tradition. I He later limit 
is provided by the inicrolithic element of the Xcalothic period, which, in all parallel-rided 
blade* coiwitutcd the bulk of the raicrotitiiic assemblage of tl»e Nrnlii hie period. On the 
other hand, this type was never popular in the regular Stone Age sites except in Site 
45-A. In Localities A, B and D they were virtually nou-esdstent. Soundara Rajan. w ho dis¬ 
covered the industry in Locality A, has not repotted the occurrence of pa rail el-deled blades 
there, U was, hi die main, a non-geometric assemblage which included tool-types like 
backed blades, bur mgs. awls, crude lunate*,, scrapers and almond-shaped points. The one 
found in Locality B, a site very close to the quartz reef TtlfarUHebotfu. did not yirid any 
parallel-sided blades. Tools front this area show high percentage of retouched implements 
consisting of points scrapers, harked blades, burins, lisnates triangles and trapeze* made 
‘exclusively 11 on rock-crystal. Rut the most characteristic tool-type of the industry 1 
was asymmetrical point, either triangular or leal-shaped, having provision* for tang or 
notch. 

Site 53 revealed in its lowest deposit quite a high incidence of implements made of 
rock-crystal. There are reasons to believe that the technique of manufacture followed in 
respect of this particular type of stone bears comparison with that of Locality B where 
usually Slakes have been taken out transversely from onr of die crystal fates. The evolved 
phase uS die neolithic culture was also dominated by tools made: out of rock-crystal. Yet 
the technique employed for its manufacture was completely different from that of the 
industry of Sate 53 and Locality 11, In the neolithic sites, Hakes, as a mlc, had been taken 
ouL longitudinally from a platform prepared by the removal of oik- of live apexes. It was 
ibis icdmique w hich was responsible forgiving rise to para 11 el-sided blades in the neolithic 
assent hinge. 

The Late Stone Age industry met with in Locality D. situated near a quartz outcrop, 
had no true blades. Made primarily on milky quart?, it was a turn-geometric assemblage 
with tool-types like awls, scrajrcrs, crude lunatics and burins, However, the existence of a 
conical-shiipcd fluted core leaves no doubt as to the knowledge uf making trades by die 
author? of diis assemblage. 

On the basis of what has been stated above we may peril ap. infer that pan l Id-sided 
blades though had had Lheir beginning even be lore the Lint: Si one Age. it l>ecamc the 

1 R D. Binerjre, ‘I'uittou of die pslacoflibit iu ik Siuiw Agt oi SomJn m Asia’ laUrtuilmfial 

Cmfcrnh't on Attim Jrttawl&gy, Stm/twiu nj Pttptu {New Ddhii, p. 23, 
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dominant tool-type only in the neolithic industry, From this point of view, lUc industry .it 
She i^A appears to be a coruidenib] y late phase of the Late Stone Aye, it may even be 
called, proto-neolithic, strictly in terms erf the microti due fa ci es in tlu- Xagarjunakotuia 
sequence, Then? is another aspect connected with the development of lihdca in diftereni 
microlithic industries at Nagaijtmakonda; the tendency towards gradual decrease in 
length. Tiit- following table will make the point clear : 


Site No. 

Period 

Length-variation in mm. 

53 

Late Stone Age 

20 to 50 nun. 

45-A 

Late Stone Age 

15 to 50 mm. 

45 

Neoliiliic I 

J8 to 40-5 mm. 

46-A 

-do- 

16 to 29 mm. 

46 

-do- 

11 to 22.0 mm. 


In contrast to die above, developments of lunate* seem to have taken just in the 
opposite direction. The ‘Short and broad' variety was the dominant type in the Laic Stone 
Age industry the arc having been fully retouched. The Tong* and narrow variety* was of 
frequent occurrence iu die neolithic industry when the middle pan of the arc bad often 
been left lutrctouched likewise, but the evolved phase again shows arc? fully retouched. 
We can easily trace the development of hacked blades, mostly retouched in the Late Stout 
Age industry. The frequency rose to the maidmum during the first phase of neoli¬ 
thic cuhurej followed by a sudden fait in the succeeding phases. All this dearly separate* 
the microlithic tradition of the Lab? Stone Age front that of the neolithic. At the same time, 
onr: cannot miss the fact that the later industry was the logical development of die earlier, 

B. SITE 45-A 

Site 45-A, in Sector 5 VI, situated in between the eastern bank of the perpetual nulla 
and the foot of the Phiriuigimto hill, had a level of 382 ft, (litj‘88 m,) above M-S.L, and 
was about 8 ft. (2-44 m.) higher than the nulla bed (PL XIX}, The general landscape 
of this area revealed a gentle slope towards the bed of an ancient canal, which was 
unearthed only 50 ft. (15*2 m,) to the east of the present site, 

L General Observations 

The microlithic industry recovered in excavation was, in the main, a non-gcometric 
assemblage of chert unassoriated with pottery, Undoubtedly, it was. a factory rile where 
rejects and discarded specimens constituted the bulb. Blades do not follow a regular outline 
nor do they generally reveal any sign of utilisation. Other tool-type* comprise backed 
blades, lunate* crcscntic tool-types, arrow-heads, points, and scrapers. 
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inspire of the fact that they were recovered from dr finite stmt i graph teal context tltrir 
absolute dating h difficult in work out. fix.’ industry appear to be pre neolithic in character 
as well as in sequence. The absence of pottery in layer 3 i.c,, actual muiolithic horizon, 
crudeness or artefacts, the presence of relatively longer blades and higher percentage « 
re touched tools tend suggest a date anterior to the advent ol neolithic tv ononis in the 
valley. \ ««v)d number of fifth-blade* also came from the same stratum. The layer super¬ 
imposed on the actual mictoUtitk deposit, yielded lietrogcmnts cultural material; 
i onimimjled pottery ranging in dale from neolithic to historical period. This layer also 
exposed n lie ml id is and (take-blacks, bm *snc can hardly give any credence to die evidence 
gather* 1 Irom this stratum, wliirh seemed U> have been composed only of drifted material. 

fbe occurrence ol quartzite llakc-bhtdc* in this microlirhir. furies may be explained 
in two ways, namely, fir dial iltnu- tools were a accessary appendage to this industry, or 
ill) tha t they represent earlier rcrik? not associated v»itli mtcrolithic assemblage. Both the 
groups arc so apparently dissimilar that it is difficult to accept them as different manifes¬ 
tations of one cultural trend. N evert he lev. it ii worth while to record the following obser¬ 
vations : 

(i) Tin* technique or snapping either end or Iwth die ends of a blade h common to 

botix 

[ii) The length and size of Milne *«f die quartzite blades or tools conform to diost of 
microHths, wrought on stones Other dian quartzite. 

fiiij Scraper with cn-senttc edge and thick back ere urs in both Ihr assemblages. 

(iv) A Miii i'diiliii chisier in Trend) A, cT division 378 of Ibis site revealed five quart- 
zite tools. Does it signify that these tools., although bdongmg to an earlier tradition, w> 
being reused? However, tile absence of waste flakes pertaining lo this industry at this site 
evidently suggest that this was not die manufacturing centre of this quartzite (lake-blade*. 

2. Description of ctrrrtNoa 

Altogether fifteen quadrants, each measuring 3m. x 3m. were sunk in this area The 
natural disintegrated rock was found overlain by a thick deposit, abtml 2 ft. (61 cm.) in 
thickness! or whitish ktmkary i layer, which was men untv red in Trenches E* of 357 and 
B* if 358 at an average depth of IJ (28*5 cm.) lx low surface; diese were the western¬ 
most and ihc easternmost trenches of this site. On the Other hand, trendies dug in die 
middle of the site, viz., A- of 358and A, of 178 espied this kankary layer at an average 
depth ui I iri 6 (4C*5 cm.) bt:W surface. Che uppermost pari oflhfe dep.tf.it wa mhii- 

p.uaiivdy loose, but below 2 ft 6” 78-8 cm.) it revealed better cohesion. This sir alum 
appears to be a calcareous formation, a ho met with in other pans of dv valley flic top 
fcw centimetre* of this deposit occasionally yielded micreUtits, wlm i. might have been 
lodged inside i lie cavities ot the loosely compact layer, mherwKe it was* devoid of an) < ul- 
turn! equipments. Its superincumbent stratum, i.e., layer 3 was the actual mkrolithic 
horizon. No pottery dune from this layer, which had a thickness varying bet ween 1 tu R 
(5 cm. to 20*5 cm.}. It was composed of cLuk brown gravelly earth, blended with pellets of 
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whitish kantiar, presumably derived from the preceding layer and mwrolUJt' wrrt found 
concentrated at the bottom of this stratum. Tin* top ol\hc knakarv depict may, therriorc, 
be taken as the cratilr of a microlith-usim; people (Ftg. 4ll>, 

In trenches E, of 357 and R t of 358 practically no intervening deposit wa* noticed 
between the miu uUUi yielding layer and the top-soil, the huter had an average ihuknr*« 
of 5 ^ 12-H cm. in all the qnardrants. Layer 2, with maximum ihicknos oi a ' 

■ 20 ^ cm ■ was composed of dark brown gravel, with specie *f v* hiti h lunLw and roundish 
stone — only the central part of this site revealing this dcpmii. Layer 2 disclosed not only 
microttUis hut also rolled, comminuted pottery* similar in labile to liw«f irons SUe 4a; 
even historical {lottery might have got mixed up. 1 Jus layer alone brought to light lew 
pieces oT animal bones. Layer 3 was, however. Tree from disiurbunrcs; wicwUlhl ami 11akc- 
btadej werr in good .mtr’ol preservation, though generally encrusted with whitish lime. 

3. MlCROMTMiC tWUl'STRV 

About 9$1 pieces including cores, waste flakes and quartzite flake-blade* were 
recovered from this site and their distribution it as follows; mil rolilhtc a^ds 130 13 . 

cores UJ2 li>M‘ ., waste flakes 021* :63*47%; and quartzite Hake- tools 70 J W’J- The 
predominant trolrtypt b blade, either retouched or unrctoncheiJ, forming more than 6!), © 
of thr implements, the majority of width were made either fiotn chert pebble or nod tile— 
the former giving rise to mtue waste-flakes ihan the latter Fig. ,(| In fact thr finished 
products as recqyatd in the excavation generally included tools manufactured on black 
flinty chertot greenish chert, 

(a) Curts and wasU jlakts 

A detailed examination of core* and Hakes throw some light on the technique of 
manufacture loll owed by the manufacturers of this industry, finite a large number of waste- 
flal^-s show one fide i*ciriex«d, though itt length they appear to tu the same as that of the 
original pebble or nodule; hence, they cannot possibly be considered as core-trimming 
flakes. Th* re at*-, however, examples of cores whore from flakes had been taken out longi¬ 
tudinally from a single platform, hut they arc common more in layer 2 than in layer 3. 

1 1 b intereiting to note that euro, waste-flakes .md loul* follow certain pa'tern in 
their distribution at this particular site. The north -eastern quadrant of Trench At, Division 
37fl exposed mostly wastc-n.ikes, cores and discarded pebbles of chert but rarely any finished 
tools, whereas its north-western quadrant disclosed a duster of well-faceted rock-crystals 
and quartz pieces. On the other hand. Trenches H, of division 377 and E, of Division 357 
wen: replete with finished products on greenish chert. This variable distribution may tend 
to show, though vaguely, dial working on different types Of stones was undertaken at places, 
slightly apart from each other, presumably by different persons. Another Interesting feature 
was the discovery' of identical types, more or less, at dir same depth in the same quadrant, 
e.g.j five bar ked blades were found together from layer 3 in l reach E„ Division 377. 

The biggest duster in Trench A, brought to light a few flakes which may be fitted 
togethvf with the parent nodule or pebble. These ter oust rue ted specimens as well as the 
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examination of some oilier cores and flakes off in slices without prior trimming of the 'Cortex y 
•mrface: and tmcroliihs might have been made on such cas<-‘ the preparation of ait arii- 
tidal platform w a- considered unnecessary. Where tilt pebble did not offer a fl&tUslt surface 
■ h where liter weakness Of the Stone might not hav e been apparent art artificial striking plat¬ 
form had bem brought about generally by fluking off ,v chip from the pebble, 1’lii* 
technique or tain U was nut ioUowtd universally and this i quite obvious from the presence 
of fluted miv iti die pre-mi collection, Double platform < ■ re* had platform* which utc at 
tight angles to each other. 

1'lre I'olloWtng selected specimens of corev arc illustrated PI XXA 

I, \ double platform core or pebble: a platfoim war pee pared fwginally which (wu |1*W, aicaiuiiitg 
3-6 ran. X 1-3 cm. wen? rrmoved, sutaequcmlv one of these (lake-scan mrvctj W the «oiut platform From 
Sector SVi'Dii * 1 . 3r»Jl-T r. A k . lavef 3. 

,■ A r. * Mjntiu-.v>J ' are; ii biok*; into iwo halve* due to mis-lui- dv bluw might have Ijrcn tlifcrtnl 
ntl Mr point r>T wrakurs* <rprt 5 *med by a whit* win running all vJinui ihu= abul- 1'itnn Seenn 
lay ft A. 

1 (Vu pm es ul u pebble with tartc w tl surface; tilt original ini|M> > vm. iimiflkiraU !•< <Irla.ii ihe 
Miirmti'il thik' 1 which bn*kc abruptly, Milncqwnllv the rest of the pnriimi wn.t i rmoved t-rtaii the «.»inr lor ii* 
a* above. 

1 I~wn pjrt:.c, IfcTmujiiig Ln die tame pebble, llit drtnrfirel ttakn looks tike ,i 4i-which inighi h«vr 
Ij v-u itbuiaed bv Lain ti jn.'iiU'siun, no KpiuiR striking pUifonn wm iiuulc. From «mr IqdE n- above. 

i Anodic: trctHUtrucUnl pebble -tour dolt* • sun Ik <«l Wgetbri .fiiJi the .itnrm.it i«rr, n<- jii tempi 
w i* unit t« ’■ n *vt thr coi iK or prejKis' a striking pUihrm From utiiit kwm a. rWr 

h. A angle plaifot m cylindrical turn, fl.iV ■> iin ma .urr 3 ' cm. v " * > m From Secto. N’V L>iv 137- 
fr A 4 , tnver 2. 

7, (tainted. biased conical tinted core, or chalcedony, eon rued back and unlace tent platform. From 
Sector NV/Div. JSfrTi, Aj, layer 2. 

Q Flar rbjjftl-^iuied cere, corteicd bock, uufarrteri pliiiibnu. From SeClot NV/Dhn 370-Tr.A, layer 3 

(b) CUiSiiJicotion <j f Micr&litltk U>oti 

They may broadly hr classified into five main types, e.g,, blades, backed blades, 
luttatt's, paints and scrapers. 

HUUHA I he majority of the blades are, more ur Jess, parallel-sided without any 
sn.'.milart working. In these cases the median ridge is sometime wavy and distal-end often 
snapped, the bulbous end being comparatively, narrowet. Blades hum iJtis site range in 
length front 1-3 cm. to 5*ri cm. Unmouched blade- from Bongur.- in Manbhum* and die 
Sanjai valkv, near Citakradharpur in Singhbhimi', may offer comparison with the blades 
of the present site, i he Sitighhhum blades vutv in length between 2-2 on. to 7*2 cm,, 

* Uammx Sudan ft*y, 'MiaoBtlik Industry «C Bun^ua Manhhtuu", Atm in ltutui. 34. No. I 1954), 

p. III. 

1 !), Sm & Urnsi Chaturvtdi, "Mm (ndimoy of Sjnghbiium", Mui in Itulhi. 37. an 4 

(1957), p, 2J17, 
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wiiercas those from Bongara have lengths ranging - trom 1 1 > cut. to 3 - 7 «ail. i Its. tnain raw 
material from both the sites uxd for f&Micatmg tuicroJitte is elicit or glass)’ variety of flint. 

r Oiiis assemblage inr,hides smut examples with both curls snapped, but it is difficult 
to itinl out whether they are merely by-product * * or a specific, type of unph.meiit. Similar 
specimens are, however, reported from Ilirbhanpnr*. Several^ other examples display one 
end snapped. It dots not appear to be an occidental feature “irur one Uju!- it' parallel not 
only in the fluke-blade tradition of this valley but also in the microti l hie industries located 
at Gidclalur* and Birbhanptir*, 

The following selected npedmens are illustrated (PL— (XXBi 

9.TnKgrafr in *hape with a cuned Wade, hmad and tUkk bun, Utit* living n lii*ct n»t Fntia Sect nr 
NVttiv. SJKTrA*. Laver 3 

Hi. BtW luiifr blade >f s^r-.iih rjiwrtiie?, l'/ugiiuilinul (Wtc-vlnn u Jmsa] uirfitee, coriend tnrfbnm 
end. From ?anic (octtt at above. 

| | Kmighlv jundlebiiikrt uith distal *?ut! «ii^yrd und Bin-nw Inribntu. end. mtilhl lintje irurtoiVrl 
tirat rlr.iitl end ftntii Sfrlnr NV'Div. 337. T=, K„ layer 3. 

12. Ltuf-shopcd LLiiIr with cortexed uppsi mi fact, noitii at tire bun end. Fmm Seriw NV,?Dh 
878-Tr.A,. layer % 

13 piruJlriUlded blade with Jii^ii but tvavy medial ridge, narrow hralboi* end. dm ill rod inspprd. 

From Srrra NV/Div 350 Tr j\ 4 . layer 3, 

Hi. RouKbly Wrtanmilftt' in shape with a rhick brand bull, latter fiafioy > finger-n-'i, Itmjittjrliruil 
fla]ke.<cjirs mi upper surTute. Fium Setior NV/Oiv. STB-Tr. A t . layer 3, 

t? Roughly pjmdlrl-sitli'd with narrow buUiom end, wavy medial ridge, ditto’ end wither brok? ii nr 
snapped, from Seeior NV/lKv, 358, Tr. A* layer 2. 

20. Make with hit!, rmb mapped and high media! ridge From Secuir NV'Djv, 37fl-Tr. A,, layer ? - 

Backed blades : They arc of two kinds, namely, blades with unreconciled back and 
retouched batch, the latter category bring mostly crescentic in Hhape. Specimens 
with obliqtlC back or one of its ends snapped arc also available, The majority of the tools 
under this type show single primary flake iurfber. 

Backet! blades with im retouched back have little or no secondary working; sotm: of 
them disci*incipient tang or notch at the butt-tnd. In this sub4ypc the cutting «dge b 
rendered sharp by removing one or two flakes longitudinally! as a result thereof, the ridgt 


* it It LaI, ‘Bitldiaupur, A MkndUhk Site In tlie t)amoil.« Valiev. Weil Brumal,’ .tu,<if fitJin No. 
14, p. 22 

1 K V. SoimdATJ Raj.m, 'Sioar \gr tnduuik* nrju- Giddalur, District Kurtv.'id,’ . K, 1 ":/ h,^. S<- 
8, p. 89. 

* K. li. lull, vf> (it. rub-type C ii. 
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is shifted tn on? side- Such uiitrimmtd backed blades have a wide distribution a ml arc 
noticed m the industries of Birhhanput', Smrjai valley* *. Singrauli basin*. Giddahtr 4 , etc. 

The oreacentk variety lias its bade nicely retouched with arrangemriti for halting, 
cm ting edge being cither straight or concave. 

Tlic foltmwiJg selected specimens arc illustrated iPI. XXB & XXIA & Fig. 53;: 

M CJiLltiiiy edge fhirrw .1 by trrnotiiftg a lUkc longitudinally, concave vcuuul surface. bnii-rud ln-iv* 
itigin it 't>m hifij. irantveib? iLkr-wsn near buu-ciuL Front Setter NV/Div, 376- i'i. Liver X 

(5. IWkcd hi 8dr with incipient likug, bulboui end niuiigiiLir in ilupc. From 4*rtw- !t*;n> « dwr, 

Tfl rdgt ma<tt r ytuirji by remnving uvo fbdti-i, notch at the thick butt-end. Fn™ -amn loeui 

Asabove. 

19, C'jfc; ' tide m (1 lijjr. .vidj Lack blamed by mtoueiiing tinlhaub end thick with an itinpinil tang, 
coding tJgy ^a c--l t ' me nmrki. From S ,tm NV/DLv 358-Tr, li ; , layer 3 

21. I.ruf-»h4{»l finlx with Ai, incipient istig, o-i t-snl edge wrviivg as bade, Fnrtn SfxltM NV-Div. 
37K-lt A„ layer ‘i. 

22. Otiiirjiis blunted by rnnuihmg, .ijwjijml bulboui rod, both tht riirEnpr? dy-nv tingt jiriit.nrj 
Aakc-iurfuce. T-'iutd Sector KV/tHv. :J 78-Ir.-V layer 3. 

211 Gitacittuit Ka.ked blade, retouched buck, one of its cad flatmh possibly to facilitate an easy grip 
Of bartlrg. Iron, Sector STV/DK. 3F-Tr- E*. layer 3 

f i Scau<i'---rBlk backed Itbule, IwA UJunltd by tmuudung. mu of its out . napped, 
rmringxdge b’rnunl b> removing a flak* longitudinally, flake-teat* «i bim-end, f'rwu S*ct<« NV/lJiv. 
378-1 r. A,, layer i. 

Lumaj : All the specimens have arc blunted by cciouchrog but cutting edge is 
eithfi straight or crescentic, both the types being reported from the Sanjai vnllcy' and 
Hvbhttliptii 4 . The majority of the specimens display single prim an suilho- And a few of 
them seem to have a some sort of tang. 

The following selected specimens arc illustrated (PI. XXIA Fig, 53}. 

2;t, 1, ,u.iU with bark blunted by i-cloudiing, ai<o pnueyo an indpiem lang, cresremk i tilling . dg#- 
L ruin Sec cor NVi«v. 358 Tr B* layer ± 

2 L * Lunate with blunted back and croermic rutting edge, end ponton brake it. From V *«■( N\ IKv 
WH-'fr- Aj, Layer 3 

30. Lunate with blunted hack ami snaieht cord- From Sector NV/Div. .158- 1 r A s , Uyvi 2. 

31. 'Sjmir ii AtKjVi 1 . From the tanic locus. 


« ll.fi; l-il, 1^. litw p T 2 2 r Now 5. 

* I). Se ii rtN J Li mu ChflAttrviixU t 

* V D Ksikhsm^m^ m& K. V, SmiuifiUA Rnjan, 'Tlic UiWc RkiL in Ul u.r - uili 

Amirnt intia Nv. 7 1 p, \A) 

* K \ !v»niuS.ir.i Krii^u, op p 

¥ l) Sen & Umft C,ihArur^'oJi i ^ ril. p. 2 ^ 7 , 

' B. Jj. Lti!. if. tit, tljg 0, 
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Pom : Thiii tool-type form* .in appreciable number in tbi» assemblage anil divisibli 
uito live sub-types, c.g., umvorked leaf-shape it, worked from both the mat 41 m r. . mife 
point, worked from nm* margin but other idc obliquely snapped, pointed etui biaincd bv 
chipping. All these sub-types conform mainly to two shapes, iri.ingubtr and fcabJliipcd. 
Hie method 0 } obniiidng pointed end by (living vertical strokes on either side by holding 
the blades horizontally is noticed at Singhbhtrotb Some w>rt of an im ipinii taut U provided 
in majority of the examples, which might have been used as arrow-heads. 


I'hr loll owing selected specimens art i I lustra led iPJ. XXIA & B & Fig XX, 


J4. Palmed oitl a '.Lin rock-cry tial ^ytfimtn achieved Ijv chipping turth tjit iit-tru;ct u imtih .n itir 

bui(H*mJ i mm Sector NV/Div 378-1 r A,. Jaysr 2 


25 hv»f-ih*jK d with inripinu fang obtained bv •eionduy wnfcrne, pwdhly *u *tn»w-hr*il Ptmu 
Sri t„T W-Uiv SSHrEt A 1 , Uivrr 3. 

20. Ii loot. liki a niArtglr with itidptnsl Kuig, brill ibr n^r^m, rtxrtu hni Ihr third will i. ft>riu>-il ■■ 

. .. Ok tippet part «Uk|i«ly. I -m. S- h „ .W Div 13‘ Tf fc,, toycr ... 

2,1 l1 " 1 * >n»ugii* hilly tr winched. wilier margin ikoiri 1 light vrculir.e uijj il.c immti'd 

- sui, fun *lin .in inripietil tang From St- to* NV/OEv. JM-Tr. A* layc, 2 

TriaT,Kl,bl ***** F"i™. '« of ll« margin* if i. imbed aih« d.b uuirn^!. »v. lor NV t>n 
117- fr. E, layer 3. 


34 txaf-dw.p«i P-im workh^ fi, ,m both rl« iwtirgim, b»« wc near buroenrt. mu h- 

■tun and narrow 1mm NV/Div, 357 Tr Suyo 3, 


<H . A crooked pdut nlHalmtd by mapping 
wncave vent ml lottailudiaal tUkr-M,wi « 

.«•*> <-»r ,%1 " *—*» ^ 

braH. ItnMMtiag, prrabl) tn«1 * l*onr. From Sector NV.'Div, 377-Tr- F. v layrr Ji, 


ifir upper part obliquely, butt-uui 'joed lut.-ml 
iloimi nirfarc, loiufer margin thtiwt wear ami 


ScKAl-tta : berapers gct«j»ll)- made on Makes, torn, a g.»>d pcrccnlat:.' at 111 is silt. 

r fcW a5“S?“*^ W «“ K«>rraily the, a« recr.np.lar in o«t- 

-| D - ’’ ",n “ V .‘ T ' ‘ k ‘ "' l, ' hOT « h 0 “ <> r Hi margin icvtiU- mirmlr rcltw 

nan as s\< , 1 ' '.gf is lottncd l»y ilic abrujst cons'crgcncc ol dorsal mrlarr 

‘" ll '' c " ,ra) '“*. > • *r «**«.< ‘ids - is matlc slill rhiuncr by minute cbippiu,. Ti,i, „pc 
appears Ur bearm.lar to s\o. 43 ol (he llakobladc imlurtry; dmilariy the draper ssi.l. 
crcacenbc ssorkins cdp. of the micrulirhic *ri« No. 37 f. alia, comparable , i.t, N„. »,* 
the quanzite group. 


Jhc following wlecn-d fpcdtnrro art- illuytratrci PI, XX1B & Fig. 53 
taverS ^ 111,111 btn*-*-ud, midenuifnce ntio ctmcmt. From Seelor W/Djv $58, Tr A,, 

® with double wnrktnjf edge, reduced Tjuir irm hi] l.„j . , t 

Sr- ro, NV/Div 377 - 7 ,. |. | a>rr 3 . ' ° P aml ft « bl hu,,d »«B*™ retoin-h*d. Inim 

Sen & Utna Chaiurvcdi, cs^, cil. p. 2Cj(}. 
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37. Scrapei with double working rdgt. thick him, left hand imugiii ..tied, lop margin aliw 'how* 

chipping Prom Sector NV.'Div. 358 Tr. A„ taver 3 

33. Scraper with ihick hack. meicriiling '.cot kinj; . il^c return hing. it hsi- £ pointed ciwl ami thick 

Suit, lungitudjiial "bf. -imn -m iippe* ujub. e. Ft tun Secmr NV Div 378 Ti A„ Li ,<r3, 

39 . All ill" four tides Iriiwird by irlou (ting. it tun a imidLil ridge t * • Frnm «uk lijeta ;i> aWvt. 

til ]i *ho,■. i /l ynching t.n all the three titlo. biiEt-enti (ttuviilnl willi a beautiful fiiigvr-rnt, From 
Sector NV/Di v T# h A, teycf i 


4. QvARTZJTt FLAK E -OLA l>E LVUrSTHY 

lr has been r.illcd flakc-btiuif industry lwcau*r- the dominant tout-type of Udi lacier 
is fluke-blades, which may, hov. t:\ierr, indude sr rapcm> on blade of varitm* sbtt* and *hapo. 
AH I lie vvttiUy .specimens, distributed in both tile strata. are in excellent state of preser¬ 
vation, though heavily encrusted with lime. So fur .ts shape is concern id, they are either 
morc-or-h >, parulId-sided t>r leaf-slipped, imtb liie varieties showing high medial rklqcs. 
sometimes one of the ends truncated and very often with reduced him, They were possibly 
used either a; blade *rapcr or arrow-head. There is one massive cleaver like implement, 
the occurrence ■ if which at this sitr is rather itu xplkahk. 

Tile following selected specimens are illustrated (PI. XXIIA & l ie. 42). 

42* Ah frfongaied If-af-shajRd liakr-blatk, about 11 cm i« length and 5 2 in breadth. lengthy flake* 
«c*n on (Jnri il i r-.: result in « liigli medial ridge, cdift* shew wruiidary working, it has * reduced bull, 
primary ilake--;n irfitM cm the uadrr -Mime*. plain fifth L -angled striking platform From Saner NV/Div. S58* 
Tr. A|, tup cr 3. 

44. thick rectangular mot with ;* high nusfad ridge mar the bullion rtid, oblique- r Ira vet like edge 
formed hv tile abiupt intersection ofaflake-*au 'hi the dorsal surface wifli the vrntrat primary flake urrtace; 
Illii Os well -I.-I tluT left hand margin show trimming. measure* 7 6 on. length. From Sector XV)Div 4 >8 
Tr. Aj. Uyoi 2 

44. \n -iv< iJ flake with ojppwaW bulb of pc-rtussion; trimming along the maigint, medial ridge 
abruptly truncated n-Aiiitj mu' end iliinitr 1 and buti-md tliiik, aii/iliitr bitail Huk ■* hr. Ixo itnjnved ji. m 
right ham! . .n-n. r nj the iln £ -k bun, length ' M mi., maximum wtilth 3-2 cm., p- ihlv u--d,ru !>cr#per. Fiuii 
•Sectm \V Div, 3"8* Fr. A, lav or 1 

fj a Hake-hludi: with a medial ridge Imth nub cupped ■ddiqudy, dgn of nUiitati.ni nn tin- left hand 
margin, measures i-0 cm in Irngih. From Sector NV J Jiv. 378-Tr. A i( layer 3 

4ti. A lexJ-iLuipcU poini. alKMii 5 7 cm. in length ami 2-7 cm. in width, emokrd poiiued end, high media! 
ridge jiul mtmdtii! edge#, piisibly used us urfQiv.lif.id, From Sector hVjDtv* J5B* 1 r. A., Inver 3, 

47. A thill-, lioiwd flake, with fti eled right-angled pLufimn and rediii.etl bun, tneasum 4 a cm. x 
3 5 cm. From ihr wme loctu as above 

43. A thick llakerorasnring 7-2 cm m 4 } cm. with litiek bm k. craieiuk scraping edge nicety trimmed, 
bear: tramvertf ilAkfi-scan on dnnul nirfigr, jxrrt which rrtaitw It* font*; but inimiintuiJty red nit'll., le^.'ij 
[Kwsibly as a uraftcr. From Skew NV Div 37H. 11 A,, layer 2 

49 \ 11 ;ikiv[jlatte i dih curved body, snapped end* and i rimmed edges, Inngit ndinft) tlakc-^f a> » on 






A tfSAtcjhWAKOAV ( 

octave i ujjfpci surEu'e* turdia] ridgf Lrtmralcd It one rud, possibly A temper Of blMdf T cneAiixri 
length. From the same SiicLii os *bm* 

fKJi Aimoit ]>w.j^nU t-J^sailctcl hkdr with rtioudheci ni^n and procniAmt mtdut nr]*r B top ubtiqutty 
vNiijjpni, faegrino 4-9 rm, in length, From Srtferr NV/Div 358-TV. A lfl layr.r Sr 

51. A tfakt- sntb wavy mitt-lib, nrcneijt platform, ugii of UKr»aiii 9 ta all along ihe rnfiimrri edgw, ptruihly 
si hkdr-scrapcr. niraiuirc S-4 cm x 4-2 >_nj, From lit*! fame loan ai above. 

52. (PI XKII Rj: A heavy uutjsming 1^2 uji s 13-b L-m wjih i-uftr ^tJ cuuj Lump .! hi) 
jujfoer, Ube deliver *cdp l^rturd Uy tile, Kjitcr&toliou rJ dir ciupprd. v^uiinl aurfoer vrilll corlccfd tfonal 
Ihrc; three ^k(h dtow imt mjy flaking bill -flv? uv marki. From So tin NV/Djv. :> r Ji Jr. A*, Uyrf 1, 

a SITE 53* 

Situated -hi the eastern haul; of iln- perpetual nullah, She 53 I’l XX f 11 A & K , 
railing in Sector S X \ 11 is jrirdled on all the three titles bv u'r- i.ilf uukJip>; :j dug U 
height o( alKigi 10 It -3*05 mu , from The pi«rm ground In-el of the dtr proper hr. .» 
132- rafc,from M.SJ . i: even in the area id the south and « r where tht iuIus.i! 

•airfare shows a gentle slope towards the milt ah bank arc present a number of ou temps. 
1'lius, the silt' is practically a closed aiea—pethap* a natural trough iniMsutju;; lOP feet hi 
Icngih and WJ feet in breadth \3Q47 mu. x 24-3 4 .t mu r ), The ground level tow aids the atft 
and north-easi is almost flushed with the fin nidi top (if the outcrops; the natural dhantr- 
giated rodt in thin part, generally i>ra tulaccou* character, was met <mly 3 ■ (7d>2 cm.) 
befrm thcsurlacr. Chi derated ground varying in levels hriuccn Ho fllM o f . ml and 
Ida 133T»2 ruts,; from M,S.I„ yielded from the urfute quite a large miniln r ot louts 
belonging to Hake-blade-scraper complex, the early paiae'diilsii tools or ioUtoIjUi . in mg 
rarely noticed. < hi tin: of her hand, the surface of the site under discussion , though contiguous 
Ut tin* latter area, was prolific in the yield of micro! id is. [| was, no duUbL, an ideal dir,, 
luay be a fact or y -site -llu* rod Miriarc serving as a natural anvil, the m ulet supplying the 
perennial stn .un ol water and the Eddanamotu hill. situated within a dJ^tauee ui I nun feet 
3114*80 tuts, i providing Hie main source of raw-man-rial, barring, ofcouhw* die river-worn 
pebbles, 

J. General o n s f kv atu j nh 

J he industry encountered at this she w definitely dominated by crescentic points and 
lunaics. 'file lowest cultural deposit, in fact, shows a liigh frequency - l hack* <! 
various shapes and iizes. Lunatea too form aft appreciable quantity and exhibit quite a good 
number of sub-tyj-.^, In die neolithic deposit! long and narrow* type ulluuau s arc generally 
met with, whereas the lowest stratum oi tim dte h marked hy the pmmrc of both long 
and narrow and broad and shorter 1 varieties ; those wifli primary fluke-iurfkce on both 
the sides form also a fairly gt»od percentage. The most preponderant type, next to bar ^ 
hkul*>, b the point, wluch in the majority of the cases was utilized as arrow-head buth 
rctouclicd and uiuc tomhcd uqxn are avaifahlc but lattci more common on the upper 

[fcLsrti pii 1 1 1 ji 1 1 y <ih i he Hfport sub ini i Led hy $,ri M N Krishna Ran, Trrhnii'il .Vpi-.inm, uho 
actually f'l^TCUvaitd the ?ii4- during (hr penwJ of bh :tny 31 Na^nrimiakonLLa. 
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LATE STONE AGE 


Strata* live occurrence of mangle in this assemblage is certain and trapezes might have 
had their use as well. Thus, it must lac admitted that the geometric rlenient ai; this site b- 
quite pronounced. Truly speaking, immune bed blades const ilme very negligible propor¬ 
tion an ! the real conittd shaped tinted core is absent in the lowest layer. 

I 1 ’ lake-blades have been found in all ih« layers though their concentration k uiore in 
the lowest deposit, overlying the natural disintegrated rock, These fiake-Ui^, mostly 
un re touched are similar to those recovered at Site 126 and from locality A Quite a gotxl 
number ol scrapers<m flake also came to view. The occurrence of fiakc-bla dcs in this deposit 
is again -difficult to explain: either these are older reties unassociaied with the mkrolithh 
industry or an accompaniment of micro! hide culture oT tin; present site, Took of flnke-blasir- 
scraper complex, also known as Scries l!. which had their concent ration at the adjoining 
high ground, arc represented by only two dear specimens. 

Mil ■•lijths haw been fashioned licit on greyish quartzite or sandstone, a manna! 
which had never been used for preparing tiny took tti any other site of Nagarjunakonda. 
It is worth noting that the incidence of occurrence of rock crystal was comparatively high in 
the lowest deposit and there arc also reason* to believe that the technique of man til act urt 
followed in respect of this stone bears comparison with that of Locality B where usually 
Hakes have been taken out transversely [bom one of the crystal facets. But it is an industry 
dependent mainly on chert or green jtapery chert. Pcbblcy chert had a higher frequency m 
the upjvr layers, specially in layer I (PL XXIV A}. 

It may appear from the foregoing that die assemblage laid bare in stratum J, dors 
not reveal much intermingling- Layers I and 2, however, proem heterogeneous elements 
but there ii definite preponderance of tools having close affinity with the neolithic industry 
of this valley, The greater frequency of tool - and waste (lakes of chert pebbles, the use of 
parallel sided blades with one of its margins retouched, the presence of true ooukat shaped 
fluted cores and eonmrmtaiu blades, the absence of broad and short variety of Eunutci, 
oblique 1 1 blunted hacked blades, and the occurrence of lutmes with middle pari of the arc 
uni douched may tend to suggest a distinct characteristic of tins assemblage, which, 
however, might have got mixed up with the earlier as well as laici materials; sherds resem¬ 
bling the lkihvaktt pottery, even stone ttcads and copper finger rings have been recovered 
in layer 1 as well as In lave: 2- Let it be mentioned here that layer I yielded far greater 
quantify ol microfiths than layers 2 and 3 but 2A reprr <enting pi,><sibly an ancient burnout 
did not reveal many took, 

2. DfiiCRtl'TION OF OtOTTNOS 

With a view to lutve the cross-section of this site a lung Ucnch measuring 103 (31 *39 
mts.j x 5 ( l’52 mis. i was laid in cast-weal or ientation; a series of small trenches, though 
iu regular alignment were also sunk in north-south direction to fmd out the longitudinal 
profile ol the aica*. It is apparent from these sections that it uan originally an undulated 


1 A una! uumfwt <>f twcntv-nnr in«rh» o-aeh mnirag Hi x 5*.- w« ilug—'TrradiB A.. B, and 
D, in Div, 252, Tienrha A,, \ and !l, in Div. 2!iu. titnclra. K, mid EL, in Div. 249 Trepthe !-* -iml 
Dj iii Div 251, Trenrfin A * and 0, in Div. Trrnchct <: v C 4 , D„ E.in Div. 269 and Tn ndi !• T of Div *<i3 
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trough-like area, flail of granite ouu iup* and boulders t'lie excavatieit wa* earned nut U- 
■i maximum depth of$ 4' E-OI nm.) iiwpiteofthr Lact that weathered rock could be mrt 
at a depth varying beiwccn 2 ft. [0*1)1 uit ) and 3ft, 111*91 mi bek»^ ^urinee; ovci Uit out- 
itrop the deposit was ong mw than S H 1 12*7 cm) in tbit five wi ai lined rock l< rmation 

was devoid of any cultural materials, nntwitiu landing ijie occurrence o( lew ihSj rolithi and 
(lake-bhidn from the upper part nf the <ftrtipsi whirl, might have got deposited inside it 
through cavities and fissures. This fact tends support to the mi ten lion that Die top of 
this weathered rock was the habitat of a mirrolith using prupie, layer 3, comjvwed of red 
gravel mixed with small and medium sized angular stones might 1m c contouted somewhat 
uiunixrd ikcupational debris nr this group of people. This layer 3 Haying a maximum thirk- 
ness of J *3| nil, was overlaid by layer 2A, composed ot dark brown earth mixed with 
line gravel; greyish paichm throughout tin layer may be due to the dhinirgration 
botanical subs tan res, In sunn* place deposits of su ban gib nr snmes kmtHvr a distinct Livrt 
over the natural and close observation showed that u*.h air generally [htuid t.vt-r 
(his deposit; probably this deposit antedates the microHihic industry of tliis site h b alwi 
significant tu note that this layer did not yield much in terms «f took- [Highly it svas an 
ancient humus over which thr later mlcroliili using people nimbi have had lln ir ^eUl&nrni 
and layer 2. composed of reddish brown earth with uniform di--rril union of very fine giavrl 
containing the vestiges of their cultural remains, In view of the occurrence of large number 
ot microJiths in layer i and also Irani the surface it appear* iliac the lop -oil mi,;hi have 
licrti scoured oil a; a result o! nononal activities or prolonged dry crop uultivarhin. Hut 
the tools arc in excellent state of preservation though stained red. 


3. MlCROLITHte INDUSTRY 

Microlithie industry from this valley may be classified under eight head' l i) c ores and 
,tfid flakes, {ii tmrrtouched blades, (ill) retouched bac ked blades, (iv [joints and arrow - 
heads, (v) Imtates, ,vi) other geometric shapes, vij) burin-like toots and vlil simpers. 

Cores asm Ii has already been stated that tools and waste* flakes of rbm¬ 

p', hides were more profuse in the upper*most stratum where conical shaped fluted coro, 
with regular longitudinal (lake-sea rs struck from one platform constituted a tairly gcx>d 
number. Fluted tertt did occur in the lowest deposit but they arc of irr egular outline, and 
farther, : lake-scars arc somewhat broader in these cases— there an; d least tv, «* tor tube 
l.lim.I cpreiM Will thereby ipggssdng comparatively ,s ; antiquity cd the 

industry encountered in stratum 3. Cores of greyish quartette and waste dukes arising out 
the prep.if.iiti.il,.! qua i trite flake-blades were also recovered from Die lowest stratum, 
Cure i<jm citation Makes and reutiliml cores also cainr horn this i(t bin obviously (hey 
had had iheii eonCcrilradon in the upper Im'i-. 


The folio win c selected specimens arc illustrated - 1 * 1 , XXIV B & Fig. 43). 

m litfr lUtut Whh Ji>i:gUi«iinat (bkr . ni -rinX (rant DM ptarfoun. Kuan 

Ihv. 249/1 r, Lj,. lave, l. 
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H Tf STONE ;if*£ 


2. Double ptmibrm cure oh ■ tall pebble. platform* « * right anjjtf in c*i 1 j Other. From Div 2W.Tr, 

F u . Uyn 2 . 

$, 1 ihiubW pDifnrm rtvre tit elwri. pkrfnrra»opi*<*dt* w* rarli other From Div 430,'Tr. C. 2 

4. Fragment Of a tortoise mrr on chert, Ilnkr-Hai^ un alt sirlrf <it the- ■ miral platform, t mfn Dh 
24ft TT t. F... lavei 3 

5, fVdnird-ba.e-Ihued rnre mi firblily chert, coricxed buck. From Ho. 271) It IJ, Ikvfi 2 

4, tllinl ion - tviiU Wigilurihtal flnkr-tcor* -trtut bum one pbiUbtui J'nun Div. 2.'W , J I J' tocer I 

It. Slime i- ahtrvi- l i.in. Div. 2W/1(. ti,, layer 3. 

UNRKTOtjCttED Hi-vUes; The frequency of tinrcloudicd blades U considerably luw ai 
thi- siic m lin: luwr i deposit—upper layers did expose tools similar to those of tlu* neolithic 
types, which are entirely absent in layer 3. Some of the un-rcttMichrd ones ha ve *<-mc 
of back but the most important fan is the occurrence ol sand stone and quartzite blades 
though majority of sm h tools art made on chert and next cdttU* rock-crystal. Longer 
irregular-shaped blades arc confined to lower strata and romparable to those from Site 
15-A. Blade* From ihh rite vary in length From 2-0 cm. n* .1-0 mi. 

The following selected specimens arc illustrated (PL XXI \ C) 

14. \lmou pa■ allel-f.il!rtl hlmlr, with high medial ridge truncated near liar broader Lnlbmn <-nrt, «v 
marks on either tnai^in. length 4"9 cm From Div. 250JT, Bj, layer 2. 

t;». Ahtimn pmttUtl-sided LUtli though distal end narrower than the bulb.-it* end. high medial rider 
.i *r malu on left (mod n -1 gin, l<ugtli J-! cm (•'mm Dtv, 26ftTf. C lf layer I. 

16, Blade with imrctcmrlud lutrk and with cmceutlc cutting eilcr, knqili 1-1 cm. From DH* 270,'Ti. 

Aj, layer 3. 

17. Qiitinzitc blade with coiulricled tiulbous end, tnincmcd mndi*l Ti-igc, driiut rm! i apped *«r 

hi , .kf i), -slightly, cuimavc imiioJ jurfiii r. length 4 3 cm. From Div, 2’iO'T: A,, la rr it 

111. I ragmen* -.t ■* p-ualM-vded UaJr cd sand -.tone. From Div 271), 1 1 A,. Liyri 3 

ift. Blade >virh demfote-fidged dona) iinface and diglut- tniiav uiideeuabn duiol end wuppH. 
length 2-7 can From Dfv. 270 Tr A s , lavw 2. 

2(1, Made wilh narrowing di.ta! end, medial ridge ttmrL off, wnriVi' vtrJiir.il airfare, length 2-7 cm 
From Div 26ft/Tr E*. layer 2, 

21 , Parallel iidrd blade, length 2 0 rm. Fruit. Div. Sftift/Tr 1 '., lay 1 ': 2 , 

22, BLvle uf p'x,k .crystal, broader bulbous end bad digit) projection fyjtdblv Tor hul'iing. Left hand 
margiu unworked yet blunt longitudinal flakr-uaw* on Un* uppet iur&f, length 2W cm Fima 
Div. 270/IV. Bj, layer i 

23. Imgutai shaped blade n itli irrraictl right lumd margin, wav. medial ridge distal end obliquely 
tr upped, other end made narrower jwssib’.v ibr lathing length i' ! > cm. I f-n. Div. 250/Tr. ,V ( t Jy.‘r 3. 

24. A caruelian bladelef, inorr or kn parallel sided, intact medial ridge, Iraim-cr^r Ifakc-jean or upper 
nirlaec, coneave vtiiu^J surface, lengtli 2 U cm. Front Div. 265,'Tr. E lP l aytf *’ 
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v. if. .v.iffa,v/>jf 


25. Aim'll piTullrl ►itlwl with i run rain! mrULit ridge, iianw huU*»n uid. nlf i snapped « 
broken, length 2-tf an. from Div. 270/Tr. U, : kyw I*. 

20, Backed Uinte of rock-crystal, srmitcd tutting edge. longirnriinjl itake-ieaTi «^n tipper nrrlfirr, 
ventx-al lurLt-.e cuncavc, other end snapped, iengrh J O cm. From Div. 2t.il/ fr- J-,. taiyer 2. 

27, blade—hack ftrrtDtil liv Jiifimg liic ridsjc Inwards rijjlil hand margin, which is cortnrd, 

thr ,-ilgr dime- ujenuife, Hake dcudied near thick bulbous rud to heilltaK liafling length 1-2 on. From 

Dtv. 270/Tr. U 3 . \ny*t 2. 

Rnf iVOniD hwkU) Then- b definitely a preponderance o', bitched blade* of 

various Taped and sizes at Lliis site— they were mote common in the lower deposit where 
parallel sided blade with one margin blunted by mout hing is entirely absent. Obliquely 
blunted biuiked blade, oblique portion being only retouched, came only from layer 3. They 
how either single flake-s«rf»ce im both the sides or the cutting edge is brought about l>y 
removing a flake longitudinally on the dorsal surface. Thus, the backed blade from this 
die may be divided into tlirci *utMypes, viz,, (i) blades with oblique back either flatly re¬ 
touched or partially retouched, ii) sc mi-crescen tic backed blade and iii) parallel sided 
backed blade, i oiifincd only upper layers. Barked blade of sand Motir is Tm> noticed in 
tills assemblage. 

The following selected tpedmeas are illustrated (PI. XXV A & Tig. 1-1), 

23. Rmidhlv tiicuigubi in shape with narrow amt thin bulhoiis end, distal end ijuitr duck, back 
iuSlv rciomiicd, MjitLiMjj fii^i formed by rntioviidf & (kike lentil ik(i mill v on ihr upper iuif^c a* a mii.Il ft 
ritlg* h Eat m*4], vmual turtirfj lightly aimed Atfd shuws primary Uukr miLu,c y L^ jjj uic-uuuk s ua the cul¬ 
ling edge* Ktom Div. 24%{Tt* E*. luyej 3k 

2*J* RUilr with i*blit|lH- fntinirhtxl Iwl, oblSqiir pan thicket ihun the rest. i. .hgitmlirinl Hdkr -s. rail 
mu i!i* upper n afire* Fmm Div, 27 ftfVt, A #r ktfftr i 

30. Gracmric backed bt^-dc with uqicnng rnd, hack fully rcnmrhcd. Frtrtn Div. 26fr J r. J> r layiT li- 

3L Sriiii-cJraiejUi^ bucked lb fade, with Lbhk faiiU-fui^ fully n toudrrd hack, cnltiNg et%c fumittl Ij>' 
rt*iuu vi a £Ukr litiigiiLjilutaiUy. From Div. 269/Th 0 M Liiycr 3, 

32. Ortawwile backed bladr -of vdiihUh ^tnd ctunr, btul fu By rctondird, primary flake mtikrt on Will 
die *idi* Vmm Divn + 250,Tr. A ftl Uyer 3, 

33. iUrked blade of iTTnghSy rnan£iilfvr in yfiape, tliickiT bvdboui end, back FsiiJy retnurbnd. 

cubing ciifcp: (uruicd liy nxxiovhig it Jl&k^ Imigihtftinaliy r*n the Mpper rudkt, ctiurivc uiulriw&cte From 
JMv, 250/Fr. layer 'J a 

34. Tsuigcd crescitiilfc Ltuefeed U&iic nf mck-crysuk hack including thr hmg luilv reEuuidicd. lAtsgS- 
tudiiLal IUkc-scjiTi uit the duiiil isuri^c tmm Div, 270,Tr. V v Ltyer 3, 

35* Ckt*4$nlLE Iwidted hbulr -vvi£b tni ipiail lang, hatL fully letoudiedp eiiiiing edgr fumicti liy WW» 

iug * Shvke kingitiif^utlly <m the domJ mifutu. fttnu Div, FV S , layer I. 

35. Bark hilly letottdh^d, lidboui end imapp^i provkipn for hafdn^ at the hutt-nui. (ongitmtioa] 

Itake^*car 5 cm thr dorsal sur£icc k cnumg edge bear- de e-mar It*. VVcin Div* 270pTr- A X1 \nxrt 2. 

37. Bltid'- with oblique baek only ncconriied, suiting edgr fotam.il by avisim-ing * Hair lnugiiUilinall v 
un the dorsal aurfaxir. Fmsn Dtv 2iiO«Tr. L' h kytr 3. 
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LA ft: STOW ACE 


311 . Hm'fced liUrlr nf quartette, roughly triangular in shape, thick bulboin ruH. bar It fully retouched, 
siighily connive timing r.lge, primary ikt'-+ea«on \y- th die Mr* From Div. 250. Tr. A,, layer 3. 

3S'. PkiraUrt-stfsd hlsidr with .Mir o| in margin v Mdroirhi’d. Fimw Vw I ’ !>•.. I ii rr - ? - 

m. Taiujed cfocemk Modi'. back rurlnding tl.r tang rettnichrd, <*>*»*<- %«mral titling 

fanned by removing a fluke In-figittiilinsSly, From DTv. 250jTr. A „ luycr 3. 

41. Bai l:.I Wade vrfdj crooked pointed end. tatter dt# fitly broken, bulbana end snapped, longitudinal 
(1 like jean «n tltr dnrtet Jlirfac*. Emm Div. 269/Tr. E,. layer Z 

42. Bark fully retouched, I ml bom end mapped cutting edge frenrtud by ranoviitg 3 Hike longitudiRally. 
From iJtv. 269/TY. K tl layer i 

43. Cracflttfic batted blade with an incipient tang, cutting edge formed by rnuoviitg * dnkr l itigi- 
l/nntti Div. 2MjTr. A| k tavrr A 

44. Blade with oblique bad, iMy rriniidjcd. concave ventral surface. From Div. 269/Tr. E**lajnr I. 

LuK-vrg*: I, u Date? from Lhis site have their arcs invariably blunted by retouching and 
lhe rutiing edge b cither straight or -lightly concave. They lsavr either long and narrow' 
or Short and broad* outline—the cutting edge of the latter variety U brought about by 
removing a flake longitudinally but in < asc of the former they *how cither primary flake* 
siurfacc ou both die sides or the cutting edge is formed by detaching, a flake longitudinally. 
“Broad and short* are . onRun 1 mainly to the lower deposit where the oilier sub-type is 
totally absent. L.unates from the lowtistfOBtum have their arcs Fully blunted but those from 
upper levels display in good many examples uuretoudred middle portion of the back. There 
b ouc example in which both the axes ittpfctfusl length this w r as po&iiljly list'd as 
transverse arrow bend. Ltmates made of sand stone or quartzite also occur in this 
assemblage. 

The following selected specimens arc illustrated (PL XXV A & Pig- M)- 

45 Lung 3 Jid narrow variety, are blunted by retouching siraigliTonrd obtained by removing a flake 
longitudinally, .n -i i-iuli a high ridge iiFirmed on die up]** surface. From Div. 25Q/Tr. A,, layer H 

lb Short nit! firoad variety, 4- Completely blunted by reUmdiing, under; iitfacc s%htly comri. 

rim ing thnTirfI b> yrm'-viiig a flake longitudinally, From Div. 230/A*, layer 2A- 

47. Umg mid narrow variety arc fully hliuiicd, rtaicavc cutting «1gc, primacy Hake Mtfaee on U»di 
the tides. From Div. SW/Tr. A*, layer d. 

4 It. Long and narrow variety oftiuiaie on agate, arc fully n: touched, use-nwriu nn chord From Div. 
250flr. A v layer 2. 

jy>, Lung and narrow vnristy of Jututlc on quamiir, primary flake-ttirfuec on bt)ih the nufaeei, are 
fully blunted, cnttihs edge dightly eoavex. I’toin l)iv. 250 I>. D : layer 2A 

52. Ung and nsurnu variety, mitldlr pnrtf.. ih» arr luiretnurin d mitiur «<!«•• farmed by remm-tag 

a (lake lungttudintilly, chord bean use-jnmli*. Lmm Div 269/Tr. tj. layer 2. 

51 Long and am-run variety, trulii reremrhing on thr «n , primary flaix-»arihcT on both the «de*, 
lower part of the upper -udiice Inti been nude Liiinnei. From Dir. 290/Tr. layv 2, 
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H An; fully rrtoui’lirdj nicipimu tang and flight depression at the In wet ami pcsoibTy utetl ai 
transverse airow-htart, From Uiv. 27tf J ' Fr. A,, layer 3, 

3€. Short and lirnad variety of lunare mu chalcedony, -it- cci tuple iriy til uuii-d by reitmihing. diulti 
mailr nhirp by removing a Hake tougiludlmdjy, From Div £70 A„ layer 3 

S7. Ling sad JUndVi variety with slightly sptayrel our end*, rhord mtuir ih^rp hy mnnvinp .. ilakr 
lungiiiidiiuili) Um-nuiki on the dionL From Div. 270/Tr Ii nj layer 3 

iD I-■'mg ami naimv. variety of Innate on rw Sn:rystaJ, nrai<>hi chord obtained by removim; a Hake 
fongitudinaflv, arc fulIy retouched, ute-marb on chord. From Div. 27i> Tr. A.„ luyrt 1£A 

6tl Short and hi ■■ad variety ol lunutt* m> jm k -iry-iaT, cud . jlighilv -i out, dighiJv *'tuu:*vr trip, 

tval aor&cr. rut ling edge farmed I tv removmg* fiakr Joiis[itutiitully on rh tint ,,a!■ } IMil Div 15* f- 
A,, layet 3 


Other RKr»aii r .Tftio siiAPEs,: Hindis luna.Ec>, there are lew lrianglriunJ trapezes in tbi> 
isscinblaei:, I lit triangle* have their culling edge brought about by removing a Flake longi* 
indinuJIy, lint' in--hiiierctiit hciwi-rn triangles and the lunatea lti-s m the shajn only and 
poc-iibb not in hi union 1 lie obture-atigb'd bark ol thr tii.inghs arc lulls mow heel. 
1 rapr/r* from ihh su* air not >o dear examples as triangles and they differ front the Innate* 
only in having a humped hack. 


J ilt followihjf selectcd specimens arc iHusituud p], \\\ \ & f ig. 44 

4! * , "ith .1 lrumgv.lar o^-seclioti, tllglulv u-ncavr vnuraJ wfe. ■ euUm* formed lw re. 

®0»rm a llakt Wigiturtifuii]., From Div. 250/Tr. Ft,, byct 2 . 

I 1 rmngie, btu k fully tr touched, enltittg edge formed by the removal of a link* luUgitudiitally Oil the 
upiro surface. From Div $63/Fr. layer 2. 

Vi. [riiiiglc high medial ridge former I a, ,j result or (lie reniuiAJ of 4 UuU lutitrityiUnidh From 
Div. 27 tyTr, A r layer 3 , 

,K Frapese or i (ock-aytiHl cutting -alge I'nruifti by muflifeg a Ihikr lougiuiHiuBlly. I rorn Div. 

450; I r. A v layer 2. 

. AN,) AftRt>vv-HEAna: Like backed bladra points also arc in consider a birr hulk at 

[hi> site. These prjinii. seem to have been used mostly as arrow-he ads. The majority of than 
au ickpiii lied ciiltrf inm otu m margin itr frt>m noth th* margins* bin imreumdifd ones 
t if not uru> a little pirrr^ritagr. In fuel utnetouclird lcaf-4haptfJ points or iirm^h^uti ol 
this site arc sen simitar to those pit Led up frntn the surface of Locality t. J lu re is one 
variety nl poidfr rrmn this site in width pointed cud wat ob tain id by snapping the distal 
- <i. o iijtids. hillunr il by letouclittig—in such r-xamples point was shitted generally to the 
left hand margin. Points uf quartzite have also come to light Irons i!ib site. So far .is diapc 
iv concerned tins type of imph-metib may be divided into lour sub-types, viz., (a) lea!- 
i lapu., ( ) crcscetrtic or srnii-cresccmic, {cl maugular, and (d; points with square 1 rt»ss- 
scctiun. tin jiid-iiijaptd variety liai gi ncraUy ^ ptan^-ooiiv^x or iri^nguUr cro^*scction 
sviitreas c.rcsccntic and triangular shaped points show usually triangular cro*s-section. 
Many of the specimens have incipient tang or provision for hafting and lashing. 
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The tallowing sdt'ctcd specimens arc illuatnitcri PL XXN B}* 

61 LcjtTihLapecI^ tviEhtiLif ift>jndary wOrLiiu; luimo'con^ ovfircEK wen mi tfticfccf bulbovi 
] \ if \y **± t j* t - ,jfj doriaJ njr id.; r, diglitly rom ^v( uiidrnui flee \ iulii UW. Ii"4' ^ r A j ( lay*T 2A. 

<i2. TiLtn^.ilEM' iu dinpr whll * mughly monguliir 'li^Jisly oixikfid pojnird end, 

f-nr 1 -J it* margin tudiig rfitimehtti iidg* 1 dtifiiij in life left btrttJ uytrgbt. Ft<m* Div. 263 1 1 J._. Lave* S 

63 [Yiaiigubti In *kft pr wiih a tnUmgtilau- cmi*-i*x7Tiiuii high medial lidjjr. without any sccundarv 
working, Elukcs*cars m the buri-™d fur easy halting. iWn l>iv 269/ it &?, 2- 

64, Lcif^iA^d yvitti incipient uuig s triangular rrosa-ucvd™^ high mrilrul ri^gr, Witlmut any 
wcoiitiary working. Ytwm DSv h 2liDTt. K, l Ayer 1 

65 , fj ja-.finprd with j'-m r . jt^v-cx erOss-KJCtt*!: all aloEtic the margin 1mm barh ndci. a ik-'p 

(Trtkf>scar nr i hs Uulbotn cud ;* mmii lo fai-jliLiuc halting- Fmm Dlv 2^1/Tr. 1:.,. Iiy i_ f 3. 

6li Crescentic poml of <|uarmtc wirirh m.-ipim! tang, roughly irtognlar erw primary flakr- 

lurfkce nn both the fliifci Fmm l>rV- 257 l>. D t , layer 2. 

67, Nwtuw print. top left luintf margin rrmischrii t roughly triangular r™^ium, 

Jhi| Incite! iiriiiiiih" ihiitiwf l?s removinu iLafcrt kjii^tiii-riinjiUv. From lhv 269 Jj E, Invert 

SB, StenUara^ncic point mth ihhk pmxiroal md aid lifigla pioiruljext&ee. antral »ii£u-r! curved 
near the i bicker end, print rd end achieved by xetowfai^g Dhom une nuu^io and ih<? chipping tmtu 0 nc otber, 
left band rnanpn fullv ik touched* iniuignljir ctoj** section TVeun l>Jv, 26^ 1 r* Ka, Uyrf a. 

gf) Citscciilif paint, retati-jlied from out margin, triangular - > ‘ tint I-etui ii.ide ihimwr 

From Div 250jTr A #l la>cr 2 

7i) r Point ivifli nar nnaigin n*to i-Jied. a deep llike-tGU a* il:e mapped Uuibjih nul imtint for f*tdi: 
hafnn^ from Div 270Tr. A, luvrr 2. 

71. t.?if-sh«pd jurat, I -m <^p nghl Jia*ul HU gSu, trixiignL*- ei Ujj.tk bulbow dill, 

from Div. 250/Tr. A*, layer 2A, 

72. Urrsceiitic pjilit cji cornelian. rcKWchrsi fn% on tmth the ma-pii-, Iruigiludta*! Ibkt>wfli% itu 

dorul eo^avi vrau.il surface. From Div 2'0/Tr U J( layer iA 

73 . ^ - ■ ■'n o- 1 jvjuuoi r::J iilitiineil l>y mouching irom left hand ruHryin uni l*; reiimving a 

fljkn lmigiutdinaily irom die .,nher nuttgiu. From D;% 269 Tr. T> r layer 1 . 

74. fainted end achievrd by rotroidiing from onr udr by i -iivvitig - HaV liaigtItuIltudJy from dsr 

..rlirr niiji^iii > i.;ntro! nlUr'-, digrit pruiruKirfanet at ihr proaiiTUt'-eu ! .i i i flaltf utirift lilt Inn'-rnd 

moot lo fanliinic hailing Frmn wiirrc Jnnii *, a!>uv^ 

75. Piwntcd ejitl obtaiiuxt by rrrniirhing from onr margin and b) drLiehing a (Ultr baigiludnuiilv 
from die 'iiher. dir nliliqiie lat-fc rally in lunched from Div 269,Tr. E a , i»> cr 2A. 

76. Cifu-rtttlic jituni, uLuigulai From Div. 270 tr . D t . layei 3. 

77. Unrctouelied jyiini Tagil*:, urbnguliw indiapc, u-ughly tnaiiRiilar m^celion, slipped twllxJOi 
end, Iruigiriidina] fl»b-*.an, on ihedorml^yuifctr, itfccp ttake-^ar at tin IntU-rrui !Urn Du 23n-'i«. x\ t . 
layer 2. 

7(1. Tinged uiirctOucJirct point from Div. IT. la>vw l. 

79, Print ml Mrt&ctysl*) J e touched from bot lit he margiiis From Uu T7u I r. A u layer 3 
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iiO, ffairo r>n rmr of it' mutghn tei» .ilthctl triangular dull, 1 tuiu UR *A*,Tr. 

A r . Inver 2. 

SI. Touted crcscciuir pnitU, one oTi(i roaignii rvttrtichni, similar tyjic <Aiiie from Site 4H, From IHY, 
270(Tf. A, by«r 1, 

82. A pmitf «t dtuli ednny vdth imp ni«r^iii refuelled- Froln Div. 230/Tr A t . layer 1 . 

85. A iiori'Cirsttnik point on carnrlinii retouched from ow umrgiu. I'nm Uw 2Gfl; It C T , 
layer 2. 

84 . t'oiuttii mil nctitevrd by mapping lhe dlual end obliqnrly, followed b> irtnurhing, which cairiuii 
evrti <m die right hand margin. V-shaped hulboiu end po^ibly for halting. From Div, 27U|Ti. \- r layer I. 

85. Same as at Hive, but art agate, Frniii Div. 2i2/Tr. C, t layer I 

86. A leuii-rrr>cehlie point on fode-rrjWal, top left eml relatively tbicier, bcitwii letourJiM, Fmm 

Div. 269/TV. E* layer 3, 


BtfRix: There are few tools with hurin-likc facets confined mainly to upprr deposits. 
It is difficult to ascertain their actual horizon; no such tools i>ccur in any <T the ttcolithk 
sites at Nagaijunakouda. The purpose of these tools is also not easy to determine. 

Hie fallowing selected specimens are illustrated PI. XXIVB & XXYBj 

10, Twonbliqm - tpallit nppTiitr. to each other. lint lhr»e liits have nr ft t nmcatstl (he uuirghi*. Uightlv 

Coiuave unflcr-mrfnct, dorr^l siir/.3<;'e show* high mrdial ridge. Ftom Div 249/1 1 . <(*y*"r ! 

Cft. Oblique Spall opposite lo a vertical spall, which lu» truncated ibe niorgin, oilirt margin iW*i 
rciuLuMug. Fiorn Div. 270jTr. A,, layer 2. 


StjKAfEEs: Scrapers do rmi lorm a hulk in this site and more over tin y were made 
generally oil flakes. Cures re-utilized as serftpets are common in the upper deposits ratlin 
than iu the lower strata. 

The following ^Jrcird ^jtecimem arc illmtraM FI. XXIVB). 

6, Slde^nm-coucavc^cniprr oti )takc, right ham) and Imiiom murgiiu rcicmtbrdjOfrcr side uf die donaS 

jUifacr ooriiiKrd r from Div. 250/Tr* A 4 , layer 3, 

7. Bidr ^mpeu uit ^utilized au'r, rtgiu hand margin irtuuehcd, longitudiiul OtoiifS-n ms Lhc upptf 
mrTaci?, From Div, 270/Tr. A t , bytr 2+ 

fi, lluiinlHSLiiil tamper with all ihc margin ^cep t buiL-oid rtierndkcd* truncated ridgf, omcAve 

vnrttra) inrrfart From Dir. SiTOjAj, hiyn I. 

12. Svrajxc u 2 j lbikr; p full) moudicd margin*, wavy medial liiigr, tlikk linti-cud, coucavc ^rniral 
surface. From Div, 2fi9/Tr, D #1 Uya 3, 

13, S\dt- --Tiiij-. lOLiivr na^jrrf m llukr r^touthrd mil iUmg il^ ’ ^cqas t-ii t huit-r-mi, iler [i 

llrtit-i't Mr *m (hr right ride nf thf hult-cnd, ff«r «-i. > ,;rip p Wgiikidinml ebftkir- ■■ art oti the iippcff lurfo^c. From 
Div. 290,Tr B it layer 
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Fl\jle-si.ades : Flake-blades came to light from all the layers of this site hm thrir 
conceit(ration seemed to have been more in die natural disintegrated rock. This industry 
was dependent more on quartzite and die excavation brought to light cores and waste 
Hakes associated with it; a comparatively higher Irequrncy of scrapers is readily rccog* 
nirabte. Its position vis-a-vis micruiilhic assemblage lias already been discussed. Suffice 
if here to say that tills iiake-blade industry is verv similar to the one uncovered at 
Site J 28. 

Ibe following selected specimens arc illusttated [PI. XXVI A & B & Fig. 15}. 

lit. Unreroudicd Hake-blade: with La [wring caij. tuupjinJ Uulboro end, v.iiv\ medial ridjre From 
Div, ii5u.Tr. A„ layer 3. 

32. A Hoi* ofgiwyiali quartzite, with [unghudliiul ftakc-tewi it* ijir upper smdux, Fmm Div. 250/Tr 
A„ layer 2, 

33. Dijc-scr.iprr oti gnryish quartzite. Fmm Div SEhVTr. D^. (aver 3, 

3i. Unrrr-™ctwrd (lake-hind t, with both end* t. napped. w.ivv ridge. left hand ride i*rte**d. 

left hanri luattfin wurn mit Front Div. 250/Tr, A,, layer 3 

53. Flslte UaHe with a wdl-drfiiucd butt, longitudinal Bakr--, .irt <> n dt-t npprr „iriat*, und t lightly 
rounded (op, From Div. 290/Tr, B ( , layer J, 

96, A :nv "tnic hlmle-rn dnlmbc trap, arc blunted- From Div. 250/1Y. H, w h*yer2, 

3?. A ddr-wraper on grayish (putmitc. From Div. 27l)/Tr. A*, layer 3. 

US, Unruwuchcd flakoblade; slightly concave mural nirihce, wavy medial ridge, From Dit, 2h9/'Tr, 
Bi, layer 3, 

99- So-aptf ..tj quarizilc with uke secondary irariing, |>osstMy britiogs to an railier flake-blade- 
semper complex. From Div, 250,-Tr. D ir Layer 3. 

100. Sidc-irupcf oil Hake, well defined linn-end, I'tngitudiimj tlnte-ffjm **n I he tipper nirfatc, retou¬ 
ching along thr margin. Lorua «ntf a? above - 

101. Tanged cnd-iciaprr with high but wavy medial ridge. From Div. 250,‘Tr. D w foyra 3- 

102. Fnd-cum-ride scraper, retouching along the edges. From Div. 219 Tr. E-. layer 3. 

1U3- Ume touched Ikie-tiLidc of quartzite, one oTtd mar gin, worn out, From Div. 269/Tr layer 3. 

D. MICROUTHS FROM SURFACE 

Microliths had been picked up from even- pari of the valley but there were certain 
localities where they occurred in greaiei number or in clusters. The detailed survey oi the 
valley brought to light the fidlowing legalities: 

locality A: Area to the cast and north of die .1 \huihkujatv/imin Temple, Site 29, 
falling in Sector X XXIV. 

totality B: High ground falling in Sectors S. IV and S, V, 

Locality C: Area to the west and south of Site 9 falling in Sector S. IV. 
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LocaUt) D: Ori the hillock near tlic river bank in sector S.II. 

Lflealilj E: Foot of the Eddanam&iu hill from Srctors S. XIII to S. XVII 

Each of these localities was dependent mainly on a particular type of raw-material, 
for example, Locality B yielded tools fashioned exclusively out of well-faceted crystal, 
whereas the main raw-material in Locality D was quartz 

I. Locality A 

Microliilw from this locality, situated on the hank of the Krishna arc mostly tut agate, 
jasper and chert, River pebbles brought down from Dharwar formations served us the tuain 
source of supply of raw-materials. Several dm Errs of pebbles, mn»tjy of agate, cjtraeffajt, 
chalcedony and chert were found distributed over a wide area, vary tug between W 
(97*& mt.O to 340' (103-6 mis.) from the Mean Se.f Level, Mii roliths were pit ked up by 
thr writer mostly from or near these dusters of silicknis pebbles. They were prattle ally 
small pebble beds. mmetiinca having a thickness of about one foot (-31 ml.). Excavations 
in thib arm clear!v revealed that these pebble deposits had been resting practical!' on Hu- 
topmost formation of land sc. lur as this pauvrular locality iva* concerned. 

Tins microiithic assemblage is nou-geomeuic in c haracter dominated by backed 
blades, burim, awls, crude iunates, scrapers and almond-shaped points. Since this industry 
has already been described’, no description of tools is given, brie. 

II. Locality B 

Tim area, varying in levels between 400’ (121-9 mis.) to 420' (127-9 mts.) from Mean 
Sea Level, yielded mainly an industry, on rock-crystal, occasionally a lew quart? specimens 
woe also discovered, The area is practically a Hat ground with outcrops u w and 
far between. V quartz-reef, now practically Hushed with I lie ground level, is seen on the 
north-western fringe of this locality—this reel seems to have an cast-west orientation runn¬ 
ing parallel to die other one, totally known as Teltdf/iUa&odti. 

I IiJ- mature neolithic phase, as the excavation disclosed, was aho associated with a 
mtcrolithit industry on crystal, and the area wherefrom this surface collection had 1* <n 
made was well within the ambit of die neolithic zone of die valley. Uni the present - llre- 
tinn does noi show much typological affinity with the neolithic industry ol XagarjiiULikoridu- 
M.iforiiv of the tools arc broken but surprisingly they show high percentage <>f retouched 
imp], sin ills, Sm bn c i olltx tion, no doubt, is governed bv some amount of A» , ttii! | in> element 
but typ olog ical dissimilarity, despite the use of same taw-mat trial in so conspicuous, that it 
is not possible to .-ysume these two industries as mamIcstaLioief uf one partieuLir cultural 
element, ft does rot, however, necessarily mean chronological hiatus between thr two 
groups, but there is no stratigraphies! evidence io prove or disprove their contemporaneity 
since trenches laid in this area exposed a t hin, mantle ot superficial deposit cen tring the 
disintegrated rock. Nonetheless, typo logically, as it will he evident from the following 
discussion, the prese nt industry is reminiscent of an oldrr tradition. 

1 K V StmiiiLcro Riistt, Studies in the Stone Age or Nmh junalin iuta inti its XeiahhiUTta-jd’ 

Ancient hidh, Xu. H. pp SO—93. 
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MicroUth' from this locality is made on large-sized crystals and there are sufficient 
grounds to say that flakes have been taken out transversely using one of the crystal facets 
as the striking platform. This feature, as already stated, Is not noticed in the neoli¬ 
thic industry where flakes, as a rule, are taken out longitudinally from a prepared platform. 
Hits difference in technique is a dominant feature of both the groups, namely, the predo¬ 
minance of blades in the neolithic facies and die absence of real parallel sided blade in the 
oilier. Some of the tools and short-blade core collected from ibis locality may he compared 
with those from the neolithic site, hut this h piubahU due to infrequent occupation of die 
area b\ the neolithic people. Ihus, the available data on hand will justify the differentiation 
of this tradition with that of the neolithic industry; it is also must likely that these two 
distinct dements Mere not oo-rval with each other. 

rids earlier assemblage of thb locality is dmuhiiiud by points, scrapers find bucked 
Mttdcv a few geometric lorms tike lunate, trapeze and mangle also occur and If ihe iuticr 
trend represents a geometric tradiholt it is wititOUt any doubt very !■ i hie. i lieic is one (tol 
with burin-like facet as well. But the most characteristic tool-type seems to bo die group 
ot implements identified as points, which vary considerably in shape fi- well as in size. 
Mostly dies arc asymmetrical but conform mainly to two sub-tv pcs, e,g., triangular and 
leaf-shaped, either with tang or notch, suggestive of their use 4> arrow■-head a, 1 he triangular 
slurped points have their analogic* in the Jaianhalli industry, Mysore, flu- rarity of real 
long blades predominance of points and scraper* are point? of similarity of tin* a^-ttlblagc 
with thr latter, but there is a substantial difference also, because triangles and lunntes tfo 
not form any appreciable quantity in the present industry. 

While the presence of trapezokis her: may be taken as almost a certainty, the triangles 
arc ot doubtful character, hoth the types u( backed blades, retouched and unre touched, are 
Ibuud from tin? locality—one of the backed blades has one of it* end also retouched, may be 
for its use as scraper as well. Toots with double*working edge are noticed not only at Site 
4BA hut aho in the fkuularwaLa industry in Ceylon, where also the main raw-material b 
rock-crystal. 

The following selected specimens art illustrated (PI. XXVIIA). 

1 . A ihick blndc with a fthorp cut link edge mid! thick hat k* latter retiming the original ptiimaue 
surface^ bulb unaffected, dorsal itifiacr except ur-ar the bulbous end, iIuih'S lufigitudiniLl Ihic-iC^iip diiud and 
retiiiid^jd, u llaU TLakdi mii tnuuvcndy fm providing the tool a fingrr tmK for Suite- lizifiiai^ 

2» Side cnm-hnlUrtv UMper* rloraat ninfWe And the sides l uring til r ungiiiiit prikTnuiir, lurfarc, 

%> A side-ibcrapei cut Jlafcr. hikiinc a thick butl^nri and concave under f utfiicc. 

4 A itmmbdiail provided with finger tr>t p up|K:T margin nitd) retouched. 

5, Kide^traper vrilh high ridge and thick hurt* latter it tains the original prirmutk surface rmnwexie 
fluke-scan on both rides of life ridge. 

6. Triangular shaped point with two ikies retouched llie lunger axis showing the reumiJiinj nrar line 
painted top tliiril or the axis near the bun aluj retouched, a bioad Hake dtrLkltni titai the buJbout end, either 
fm hailing nr inctj m iinger*rat. 
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7. A tagged point of roughly (mpraoitta! in slmpe, xlII (he maij*™ ahuvr frfonclung, media! ndgtr 

trunca^cdy trsnivm Kkk^cm oji tbr upper surface. 

8. A crude lriiin^e with tfirigma:! dorsal mrJkcfr. 

Same ai M<*. 7, riglir hand ddc retain* prirmalic iiirfkt^, ihJc-Jc hull-end imlt orkt^vr vrairal niHart 

(0. Triangular shaped t wilh all ihr rciaudinL cmita-.x iimlrr Jiifftce, wav> medial 

ridge* hul l of t he tfjjptit rurt&ce tr tarn*-original prism Mb mriac*. 

11. Fmgmr-nr *f a hUric with tar;k blunted h> rrtimrhing uj^riuuk- m iiii culling edge brought by 
removing a (lake longitudinal Iy, 

12. Tmpeftitdut blade wiih baik rrtnm htd, lang-Like project inn, m^niwb *m ihr culling <dgr 

13* Same jj aIkkx, bul -niJilt-uaeed 
H. Same a* above* 

1 5 h A crude lunate with ait blunted by rctoudiitig. 

16, LSLuJc with oblique tuck uitietovudved, ot.Jc.irieted luwei I^IT mratU far c*±y hufiiir.^ 

|7. Uunn fTJ p one oblique spall opfxmfc to \\m longitudinal ifttlt#. 

18, Leaf-^supcd point* Ix-ttntriicd alJ around. 

10, Crescentic prim with upper iiturgim rattiticbud, iligHtly cntolteil pui nt t c^ntn^e inutrr ^itlacr, 
po±dbly rtf nroSillrfc hdrt* 

20, Banietl blade, errserntic hark retouched, ute mmb an other margin. 

21, Point with ttEl the margin it! touched* com ave under jutSult 

22, Point, ntnuchrd from both (he margins. 

23, Point with tang-like ptitjeclbn. re tour bed all airing 

* • 

24, Uollo\s-b;umJ poim with crooked tip, retouched alt around <ht tnaigjn. 


III. Lcxmlity C 

This lot stilly ii minted south and south-west rtf’Site 9 and to the north of the Mrga- 
litliic cluster in Sector S. IV. Ii has a rugged surface with boulders and outcrops jutting out 
here and there. L«vdb of this locality vary between 380' (115-9 mts. ) m l 1 " > 121 -9 mis.’> 

from Mian Sea Level— tools were generally discovered from the vicinity of granite outcrops. 

MieroUths from tbh area do not belong to one fades. Tools of cUm, rock-crystal, 
quartz, camelian, chalcedony, etc., were found together with bigger quartzite flate-bbdes. 
This intermingling makes it injpossibh: to find out any individual character of this collec¬ 
tion. Trenches laid iti this area proved absolutely barren and furthermore, many ol the 
specimens were actually picked from bare rock surface. 
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The following specimens are illustrated f PI, XXVIIB). 

1. Lit retouched |rai.sh<iniq b[ndr of (vndiaii. bulbous end exttxcd, tatu^tbiliiini Hjkc-wjn mu upper 
snriitce, coiu^vc fkir&ni surikex, 

2. UunMmichrd blade ftf chtri *riib polled dliliS end, wavy medial rsilgr 
1 UtmJmtehetl barLrd blade nf rhm, 

Semper of qimnx with iriouchrti margin, 

5. Unmodsd point on ehert, wavy tuedLaJ ridge. 

0. Tivngrd poim m chert, iligifily rcUMicfied from the Id* hand outfit** 

7 \ Ctfcsfvntv tadttel bbiir on dirrt. 

► * - . -4- 11 ■ -*■? •fTjgg r 1 » i 

8. l^vuhly ah unfhmlinj Itmnfr on then, urr ictouchrd, chord unwvirlrtff 

l.unutr with att blunted Irf mnurhmg, tonghudwd Hnkc «bt oh t)ic wenrral mrface, 

(PI. XXV III A y. 

I Highly pAtiii.itrd dim flake with oilr end ohKijiirly mapped, posnhly u«d u a tenptT. 

2. Flake rd a quartzite wilh ofi<- cod obliquely -craped. 

3. Quumiic I Like, borkrn into mo JmJvrs, 

4. Poim-cum-scrapcr on then, retouched on the margins of the lower half: 

5. Scraper on chert, ldt Land and lop margin retouched. 

6. Dbc aentper on qtiartwie. 

IJttretouchrd Ical-iiisp-ii flake. 


IV H Lor.Ai.TTY D 

Tilts area is no let} for flake-blades as well as microliths on quartz. The site is situated 
on the summit of a small hillock; the topmost pan of which lies 365 f 1117-3 mts.j from 
M.S.L., whereas the surrounding plane has a contour of 360‘ '109-9 mts.j from Mean 
Sea Level. Tools were collected from the area varying in levels from 37II 1 CJ J 2*11 mts.) to 
380 (115-9 mts.), and since they were picked up from a restricted area, close to a quartz 
out-crop, the possibility of their being far removed Irom the contest is little. But again, a 
problem arises us to the real horizon of the flake-bhules which occurred in large numbers 
within the same limited area. 

The major pari of the summit is a bare ruck-covcrcd by a superficial deposit. A trench, 
10 ,T mts.j x 5- To mts.j was however laid near the quartz-outcrop where an accumula¬ 
tion el superficial deposit appeared to be rampant five ty thicker than (hat : die other area?. 
Microliths were found in this trench only l.o a maximum depth of 8' i20'3 cm.] 
below surface—the maximum number of 17 flaki^ of various material like quartz, rtn k- 
erysral, chert and chalcedony came from a depth ol 4’ , 10*2 cm.) below surface but none 
of these pieces can be considered as tool. Moreover, no quartzite flake-blade came to light, 
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The bach ml disintegrated rock was exposed at a depth varying between 6* 15*2 cm.) 

to 8' (20‘3 cm.) below twface. Thus, like other parts <>! ihr valley the tfratigntpbv iktled 
to suggest a clue In deciding the relationship of Hoke*blades with microliths, and also the 
latter's actual horizon. 

in the collection of Uake-blaties, SOtttC of them being highly pit mu ted, arc found 
tools made on materials other than quartzUr, the latter, liowrver. is. the dominant r.iu- 
material lor ftlic industry characterised by tools like blades „ blade-scraper, point ric 

Hiis is the only localii\ where quartz formed the primary raw-material lor manu¬ 
facturing micro!itin belonging to nan-geometric shapes. True blade h cniirels absent but 
the existence of a conical-shaped core with longitudinal flake-scars, struck from one plat¬ 
form, and flake-sears on an awl-like implement leave n>. doubt .is to its currency amongst 
this people „ In this assemblage there is, nevertheless, a definite preponderance of .v.! and 
scrapers, besides a few crude lunates and burins. So Tar a± illustrated specimens 
are cone* med, save No. 9, ait ,>Tr made of quartz. 

The following selected specimens of niicroltihs are illustrated t 1*1. XX YIIIIJ). 

I. Stuallni example rcf diyc-tifTa[Wf Dom ibii tum T rctouclied nil fiiund 

2- Discolil diaper, rob j tidied dl r^nuid sxccpi rtf^r biiii wlirri? fi.ikr rernM“^tl pdrvubly tiv pi*ritfr ii 
Jmgtiroc&t 

3. tVnpLrd h%icd And - ohiltbI thaprd comwhaijfinDtn blade: nikm ant tnngitudbBdiy from vinglr, plain 
pbularmi 

4- Diicfiid scraper, differs from Other Mini hr jpcomtxu in having a iiing-Filc po^txU.uii sieving pmtilbl) 
At 4 finger-rest. 

3. Pointed end, pmhahly ftirvluc as a b*f«, wjw obtained by retouching from both tb& fidrs, fftouefillig 
near btiUc-cud *1*0—fewer ImlfpwiU) uxvmg as i for smtping ctlge. 

A CTQQCkcd point Arhiuvrd by siiupping obliquely the distal md f mp left, bear* re fondling; rs>i ■ 
lougitLidin4l Jlsktc-scan on ihr dorsal sttifoft 

7. Lunate with arc retouched, bur does not sttow any sharp edge, (Jbiiik chord projection ai the 
fHiUdfli nolltrihlc. 

B, Burin Cm todk-m#al with iwq oblique sjialls- 

9. Burin *\ih two t'UIiqur . comirkted fewer half ah* retoochni meant for farile hald. 

iff. A tcraftfr mi flake, used poraibly as tide-<iim<cmravr. 


The following specimens of flake-blades arc illustrated f PI. XXIX) 

ft. Roughly rectangular eltsrr flake with retouched ledges. hijh wavy medial ridge, Hoke removed 
new rhe bulbous end meant for easy grip, possibly a semper tin blmlr. 

12. f'aralld-iided flake on quarfadle, both list margins retoiuJtcd, plain, rigfit-aitgfcd platform, rant, 
i rifted bulbous md, the other end implied or borlcn, high medliiL ridge, pssibly soapei on blade. 

13. Pnall-l-itded flake ivith wont out edges, right-angled striking platform, nannw bullions end, other 
broken or mapped, truncated medial ridge, pebbly temper on blade. 
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late sto ve am 

[ 4 . Roughly kaf-Ehaprd fluke on dim with right-hand nrurnph trtnwrhnd, itvi- t%\* oft rhf upper 
tui lace. vtill i-r- 4 uritu% aliiililly concave* |x>ss{h]y a -crapcr on llnke. 

13, CJiiartritf Ikke With three Mlgt* retouched u<«i pusstbly as scraper 

IE. A . fr% rtitic tctJip'i ah ftirrt, Im4 highly j Ui l iu K*). *rro rerruiLljeii. thick and lower Hull 
hearing cortex 

3 1 A hcaniiful sr>' imrn of rrmper n* dicrty »pl*riiite, wd ■»■. rtid^iim^du-cttm-holluw scraper, 
all the [Jires side* retouched, Inmjiimlisil llalx-jran on the humped dorsal surface, a deep ttakr-scar near 
ihr fautbeiu etui and lang-Ukr ptojwwm meant for easy grip. 

|0 Jjinfl li.-af.ihs'ped point on quiiriritc with arrangement for ha Tung, pmiiuUtd, high medial rid®' 

10 IWoad leaf diaptel paint with retouched Cdgw. deeply patinated, 

V LocAhriA' E 

Mkroliths were picked up all along the fool oi the Eddanamotu hill which is a long 
stretch of land about it mile in extent. Microiiths arc made mostly oh chert and th* rc is 
definitely a high frequency of k-af-sliapcd points or arrow-heads. Trenches laid in this long 
stretch of land did not expose any lt»ois exerpt from one place, he., Site 38 , which yielded 
tools made either on chert pebbles or chert nodules. But the surface collection is exclusively 
composed of mkroliths fashitmed out of different varieties of chert nodule, and turiher, 
tlicy were generally found concentrated around granite out-crops, a characteristic feature 
also met with in Other wear Thus, each du.no- may represent a small factory which grew 
In proximity to the sources of raw-material, ffattkh granite outcrop serving as .i natural 
anvil-rock. 1 lake-blades ^cr- not of very common occurrence in ibis locality. As 
the industry represented by the surface-finds, is similar to that laid bare at Site 53 , the 
description of the selected specimen* k not given here, 
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IX. NEOLITHIC AGE 

A. INTRODUCTION 

T he influeso; of geographical factors lire the proximity of imiccs or water, 
eitlinr the river or rivulets mid die easy accessibility of stone ouuTnjis providing tin- 
raw man-rial, largely <determined the location of neolithic sctdcmems at Xagaijttna- 
konda. The 100 I yield;i 11 c areas may roughly be classed under two local!lird vw,, i_- <i alitv 
X and Locality V, More than a sizable section of the set dementi clustered around the 
former of these which was apparently die converging centre of neolithic acitvitv in UwvaUev. 

A limited strip of land of 3350 tit- in length and around f 120 in. in width covers both 
the localities, bounded bv a rivulet flowing along south to southwest in the eastern tide 
while the western side was Ix'rderal by the pcirnnicl river Krishna, running from south 
to north. The principal neolithic settlement nourished near the rivulet while Locality V 
h near the banks of the river. 

This long strip ot land was naturally equipped with tin: raw material i rquirrd for 
bo burning the tools, 1 fir .southern legion of this longitudinal strip lay over the high-level 
ground, practically covering the highest land surface of the valley. Itoulrient of granite and 
out-crops of stone were Jew and fur between here. In sharp contrast, the northern 
portion lying ov.-i « omparativdy lower levels contains out-crops orbouldi n and hillocks, 
1 he neolithic I oik instinctively had favourable inclinations towards establishing their settle¬ 
ments in this region. 

Sites 16, 46-A, and 47 between the levels 398 to 400' M.SX. 1 121*26 m. to 121ST m .\ 
comprising the Locality X (fig. 461 were more or less circumscribed by u series ofouicropj, 
over-lying i he southern dopes of a trap-dole rite ridge (425 to 445 M.SX. i.c„ 129-51 m. to 
135-61 m,), part of which was named in the Ikshvaku inscription as CkuhtiiaamagirL Tills 
dyke traversed the valley along a north-south line, while yet another vein mostly under¬ 
ground, was discernible in ihr northern hall ol the hshvaku dtad.-l which was referred a> 
Locality-Y here, A lew more dykes intruding into granite beds were observed in this snip. 
fk^sdLi fc LlicjluctdpoiiTi:>n r>| two j^railcJ veins of while qu^rl/ in thi^ narrow stretch cjf hind, 
more or less outlines the geological set-up of this location. Tftlataliabpdu or the white-stone- 
hill was Lite matt conspicuous reef of quartz where matted prisma lie crystals were found. 

lh spite the disadvantage ol its brittleness, crystal rock was the favourite stone to work 
with tor tin neolithic man of this valley. The principal quartz reef lay about 365 m. away 
towards the north west of locality X. This table ground was found strewn alt over with 
microhms ot rock crystal 1 and sizable number of basalt flakes* sporadic occurrences of 

■ Mkrulitlu from Urn air* f-dangttt to two different tradhioo. Nwlitliic fade* »as irpMsenlttl bv 
diprt But the ^Ileaku, ***% (mm the high ground, reveled * higbprnxuuvgr Z 

rcimldjcd loo,, ivbch did nm occur in pit* or rtrara of differ cm nrolilhfc da La. Ferhap it -a- a dluliu i 
iraduum hoi connected wuh the neolithic Eacies. 
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which were noticed beyond Stupa No. 9 in Section S. IV. Fragments of crystal mr'. ^cre 
rarely found in the other parts of this valley. 

Mkroliths of rock crystal apparently had a coextensive distribution along with the 
spread of the n coin tide zone of Nagarjimakonda. But neoliih.s were found mnfined within 
two dear-cut localities. Tools came in targe numbers from Locality X, roughly within 
a small area of 2 acres IkBl hector), while Locality Y-s yield was limited to a UaJi a dozen 
only, almost from the area around the ?eddaknndtUagutiQ hill. Site 68, the neolithic cemetcrv 
was exposed at a distance of 560 m. towards south of this region, Though iudkatimw of a 
neolithic habitation were not available in Locality-Y, it may not conclusively rule oui tin- 
existence of a possible settlement lieie. In all probability, thesuIwet | urn t structural activity 
I-allowed by intensive cultivation bad obliterated all trace* ol evidence in this regard. 

Sites Id, 4*>A and 47 formed a cluster owing to I heir clow proximitv. This area was 
about 70 20*35 m » higher ever the level of the river bed and 9 m. away from the sand 

duncwctftlie rivulet mtsitipned earlier, on the bank of which Site 45 was situated (PL XX XA i* 
This die rcprcscmcd the dawn of Neolithic culture at Nagarjunakotula ; with its level at :W6 
M.S.L. 117-6 m.}, it only 17 .5-28 m.) above the bed of die nulla and was around 160 
m. to the n« of the principal neolithic settlement. Tim locality was comparatively free 
from boulder' and stone outcrops. The people of this site un% their amecessore appear to 
have preferred level ground, to a rugged landscape infested with boulders and rocky outcrops. 

R. SUMMARY OF THE RESULTS 

In the absence of any stratigraphical sequence or super-imposition of cultural Strata* 
one has n> depend on circumstantial evidence for determining the duration and 
die sequence ol neolithic cultures ot Nagaijunakonda. On the basin ol detailed. analysis 
and comparative studies ot cultural materials, it is possible to define a few dhtiix t charnc- 
teristics oi each site, which arc summarised below: 

1. Summary 

Site 45: It represent the advent of neolithic culture in the valley of Nagarjunakondft. 
Pottery comprises of bowls* urns and possible vases, of pah- reddish brown hand-made ware. 
Most!) unslipped, this crude pottery shows invariably thick gritty blackish section with a 
a plethora of sand particles in its texture. The total absence ol'grtv war-! is the mi»M - ori '- 
picuotis feature of ibis assemblage; there is, however, -me sherd of black slipped wart. 
Despite ib crude fabric, the shapes of pale reddish brown ware urv very similar to those «l' 
neolithic or dudcoUlhtr affiliation. Inched band is the only decoration noticed in eases of a 
few sherds: one or two pieces show lime-coating also. 

This pottery is associated with an essentially short-blade mieroluhic industry, mostly 
in chert. It is a non-geometric assemblage dominated by blades, backed-blades both 
retouched and unte touched-poiiits, tunnies and scrapers. 

Bui this neolithic facies is characterised by the rarity of neoHths and those dial occur 
too, are very crudely imbricated edit which have dripped-pmnted-bui i and elliptical cross- 
sccrkm. The only adzr having a plano-convex transverse section has a similar I v fa-dunned 
pointed-butt. Flakes of basalt and quartzite occurred in this assemblage, also. 
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Animal bones were rarely mci wtrii. E^cavatitin did uoi disclose any pottcr^'-dtje or 
disCHCtrcutar bead* although Stone balls, dabbed and pebbles with battr red «nd< etr., ciitiir 
to light. 

Sm. +G-A * ihb sites also noted lor the paucity of neolithic tools. On the basts of 
pottery, pit* <.|‘ thb site may be divided into two group* namely i red ware predominated 
pits and (ii) grey ware predominated pits. 

\i) This group of piu Pits l, IB, |C, ID. 2, 3, 4, >IA, 5, G & 7; yielded overwhelming 
number of redware sherds, nittsily hand awdr Pollen, similar (.» that - ■lit a-meittiorird! die 
was also discovered in limited (lumber but tin: quantum of >,-nd pirtitb in this ivp.‘ j 
less than that ol site 15, Slips of better lype of red ware, vary from pinkMi buff ere im to 
orange fed, as llte firing was never uniform and a large number tif sherds rnerl pink n - 
tenor and blackish interior, broad types are only three or four in the red wans; -.fie or two 
types arf available in the black slipped and grey ware ,tl.n>. Spout in grey ware occur* lot 
the first time in this phase but there is no doubt that grey ware lien play-4 a subordinate 
m!e. Tin re is a fragment which appears to be that of a double-jv-t 

Hakes or flakr-blade* of basalt and greybh qtiaitziu were utlrarthrd irom rhb group 
of pit* which did not, however, yield any uoolith. I he use of chert microliifa ton! in tied, 
though rock-crystal became the favourite material lor their manufacture. Pottery due. 
rarefy disc-drcular beads, and various typre of miscellaneous stone objects were recovered. 
The occurrence of fragments of bones of die ok, buffalo, goat, sheep, pig etc., «,un throw 
light on The foot! habiiv of this people In this phase people probably lived iu underground 
dwellings, as suggested by the presener of a number of pits, some of which were asodared 
even with po*i holes, 

(ii) 1 he second group {Piu lA, 8, BA, 9, 10, II & 12j produced Comparatively higher 
percentage of dull grey, or burnished grey ware, quartzite fluko and dfcc •circular brads of 
paste. All ncoliiJis found at tliis site were discovered near thi* group. The only pit that 
famished a ti eolith was Pit 8. No nucrolith. however, came from this group. Pah- brown 
reddish ware was entirely ataenh 

rh(*fr pits, as a whole, did not yield much of cultural accumulations like animal 
bones, potsherd*, Jlakei etc., which may denote a short occupation. Layers of Lbb air were 
practically bereft of occupational vestiges. Further, the majority of pits of ibb group were 
blocked with atones and boulder*. Pit 8 laid bar, the skeleton of an adult male underneath 
a cairn heap. I he skeleton was placed in ihe pit over an accumulation of'28 cm tlm knesi 
People, who were responsible far the digging ,| thU group, might have been a migratory 
population, who left the place after the death of o„t- of their inmates or kinsman. 

Site 47. fits from this site may also lie divided into two groups on the basis of fre¬ 
quency factors of red ware and grey ware, Dcjsosits In strata, e«htetnp.u.trv to neolithic 
pjts, couJd bc traced here, but generally they were confined to areas very dose 10 pits. 

i Pita 7, 7A, 7B. 9, 9A, SB form a duster and a !r-,v otlien, like Pit 3 etc, contained 
comparative v greater quantiu <>f ral Wigre. t ns lipped red ware; very similar to paic 
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reddish brown pottery comparable lo that or Site 4fw\, was also noticed. Grey ware formed 
a negligible fraction. Micruliihs, mostly on chert, came from this group of pits. As a matter 
of tact* only one or two pits outside this group yielded mtcruHtfa in addition 10 two mo 
liiltSj, h' Itli from Pit 9A and a disc bead from Pit 3. People, possibly, preferred to live in 
underground riielren. The profusion of animal bones suggests the existence of large herds of 
animals, probably domes lie a red. These pits yielded good quantities ot chaired bones, 
indicative uTtlif c-sen dally flesh eating habit of this people. Pottery types, viewed broadly, 
comprise vases, unis, bowls, basins and jars. The continuity of dim micro] nl is, scarcity of 
neolillu or disc •circular bead*, smaller numbers of broad pottery-types and the survival ol 
undipped rod ware provide a connecting link of this group r>f pits svith that ol 't:u h”\, 

ii I br -liicr group, represented by the majority, exposed grey ware in higher per¬ 
centage along with lesser quantity of red ware types, the total number of uiain typi^ being 
quite high; black slipped ware was also present in appreciable quantity. Xeedk. '• , 

undipped red ware was of rare occurrence in this group- Both long as well as short spout 
was in vogue. Upper stratum or cemetery produced long spouts, which were not met will, 
in the earlier layer- Besides spouts, main types front this group of pits nmsliluli >. 
urns, bowls, dishes, e.qp (?) lota type or pottery, basins, narrow- mouthed jars, lids and a 
channeled lipped bowl. An increase m thr number of main types swans to be a significant 
factor of tbit ii'Semblage arid this may imply a developed stage of material culture, Which 
i* attributable to a phase posterior to the tradition preserved in die red ware-domimicd pits 
of Site 4f>A. 

I n interesting to note that flakes of gtcyfrh quartzite hitherto of secondary pros e- 
nancc had mt-numbered flw basaltic ones in these grey ware d omin a te d pits. Neolithic 
tools from pits .mcl strata showed higher frequency but implement ol tillage operations. 
Uk e ritbc-last cell, weeding hoc, elongated celts etc., however, did not come from this site 
at all. Animal bones, again, wen in plenty. Fragmentary bones of infants were lodged in 
urns buried near habitation*! area. These pits generally exhumed big sized discuJai brads 
ranging in diameter between 9 mm. to 14 mm* As a matter of fact. Pit a disclosed % out ol 
a total number or 5 beads, picked up from the site. Pit-dwelling continued. But the 
occurrence of abandoned pits, indicated by packings with stones and boulders, may signify 
desertion by the group responsible for digging them. 

Site Hi; This is considered to be the most devrlopctl neolithic phav of Xagarjnna- 
koada (PL XXXBl Tools, flakes ami pottery were dug out in greater abundance in the 
layers, co-evaj with the pits. The use of grey ware had assumed great frequency and the 
number of types also recorded an increase. This does nut mean the absence of red ware, 
which continued ride by side. There were also pits in this site where redware occurred in 
higher percentage. The number of burnished sherds and black slipped pottery registered 
a definite rise. Broadly speaking, the main types comprised vase, howl, urn, dish, lid, lid- 
cum-dish, basin jar, plate, lota type of pottery, cup, perforated pottery Ixiwls with splayed 
out lip. square based straight sided miniature pot, spouts and miniature spouted vessels. 
Types like miniature spouted vessel, perforated pottery, square based pot, plate and lid- 
cum-dish, did not appear at other sites of Xagarjunakonda. Occasionally, nicely and 
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uniform]) fired sherds of red wart also found. Sherds with ochrr-ivitsh r,imr from thir* -,il<- 
also. The quantity of mi burnished grey wilt i> definitely more* in the Xortlu-rn Extension 
area of this site. Thus, on the basis of pottery it ia possible to define tin - r groups, vis,, area 
showing predominance ol (i) tmbumbhed grey ware, ii) red ware and fiiij burnished grey 
ware along with red ware of better fabric. The last mentioned group due-* not evidently 
preclude ibf presence of unbuniMied variety 

Neolithic industry of the site also unravels an evolved Stage. The assemblage includes 
both carpenter’s tools as vvd.1 as artefacts Tor tillage operations. Mkrolith* of quartz-cry Mai 
superceded thm- of chert, The number of unretouched specimens marks an increase. 
Similarly basalt [hikes made room tor greyish quartzite flakes or flake-blades. Dlsc-cln uhu 
beads til tills hie are tidier of paste, Ktr.trite or <Udl. Working on bone or horn is evidenced 
in one small rim-fnigmenr of a miniature pot, made ortwin. Above all, two tnimile bits 0< 
copper - .inir to light from this siie only. Hence, it is certain that technologically this sit- 
was in an advanced Mage of development, allicit , in comparison to othet rite-i of the valley. 
Miscellaneous stone objects like pextie*, m-mr-balk, harurn t t- Tics. etc,, had also 

been recovered Pottery disc, the execution of which is of a superior order also made its 
appearance. 

Dwelling consisted either underground or semi-subterranean shelters, besides house*, 
built over n frame nf ainui earth-fan posts, supporting walls and roofs. The last category, 
again, shows an advancement in the an of comttnicllng riidtcrs. Fragmentary Itoiie* of 
infants wen- buried in urns near the dwellings. The existence ol closed pits may Affirm that 
it was not wholly a permanent settlement. 

Site fill: It was the cemetery of tin? neolithic people inhabiting il.tr valley, Skeletal 
remain* were distributed in two strata, thereby indicating a time-interval between the two 
skis oi burials. Thu lower group of burials followed extended inhumation mode of disposal 
of the dead, accompanied by grey ware pots. The upper stratum disclosed two different 
modes oi disposal, namely fi) extended inhumation and ii; post-excamatiott burial. The 
later burial- were also associated with grey w are pots. I he long spouts occurred only in 
this stratum. The exclusive use of grey ware in both the layers of Uw* eeraeiery does not 
mean that the people represented there had been using only grey ware. May be that grey 
wart rather than red ware was used more for ritualistic purposes, The relics of Site I IT A 
herald the arrival ■ <! the people using grey ware in restricted quantity. Possibly these 
peop!.- were responsible for the early group of burials. Th,c upper stratum may hv attributed 
to Hie people Hying either in Site 47 with grey ware dominated pits or to Site 46. 

2. Deck ruination or phases 

I luce phases, ii not more, are 'dearly discernible in the neolithic culture ol Nagar- 
junakonda. Site 45 may easily claim the honour ol briny the earlirst neolithic settlement 
b> virtui 1 of the prepondcrence oi cht?ri mteroliihs. crudely fabricated ticoliths, inferior 
types of red warn pottery and the absence of grey ware. 

Site lb-A proclaims (hr arrival ol a new people who knew the uie of grey waif, 
though in limited quantity. The present r of unsGppcd red ware in certain pits of Sites 
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46-A and 47 may tic t.ilcn -tv another ground, for oniidcring the authors of this assrnv 
Wage as the successors ol site +5 culture. The restricted number of main types, the rarity or 
circular beads and nroBtlis, arc indications in favour of dating these pits anterior 
those of grey ware dominated groups. 

Hut neolithic culture of Nagarjunakunda had two more phases, besides the earliest 
one, mav be deduced from the stratigraphy of the cemetery l he third phase puhaps 
coincides with it! upper stratum. Pits with relatively higher inddcncc of grey ware sherds 
of Sites 4+i anti 47 might have been the habit alioual remains of llic people of lire third or 
the most evolved phase of Nagarjunakonda. If] tins period people used better types of tool-., 
variety in pottery, beads, quartzite flake-took and other artefacts. The construe don oi 
shelters also market! a definite step forward. 

It tn?i \ appear that the culture represented in Site 47 was less developed than dial 
of Site 46, where also the exigence of three groups are definable. These may lie only varia¬ 
tion in the levels of culture, which may not have any chronological bearing. I uoph in !♦_ 
might not have been fully sedentary. DtfFcrent groups belonging to dith ient mode- *.r 
human evolutions came into this valley and made their existence felt in course of time. 
Tliat i> why, even if it is possible to differentiate various groups, attempt has. not been made 
to arrange them in sequential order, lest it might; give a wrong picture of the neolithic 
pattern of this vallev. But the existence of three phases seems to hr more than probable, 
though the concept of continuous occupation may prove Incorrect 90 far as rhe testimony 
of ffagarjunakonda is concerned- 

Phase I i Site 45; revealed crude hand made pale reddUish brown pottery, ■short blade 
roicroUthtc industry on chert, crudely fabricated neoliths, me of basalt and quartzite 
flakes, scarcity of animal bantu, total absence of disc-circular bead, pottery disc and grey 


ware. 


Phase II 'Site 46-A-Pits 1, IB, 1C, U>, '2, 3. 4, 5, 6 & 7; Site 47—Pits 4, 10, M, 12, 
Ifi, 17 & IS) revealed mainly redware pottery; restricted quantity of undipped red whit 
of previous period and presence of grey ware as the subordinate group, ehert and qu-iriat- 
crystal microliths, scarcity of ncolitlw, disc-circular beads, slightly higher percentage ot 
greyish quartzite flakes, huge quantity of animal bones, restricted number of pottery types, 
dwelling in pits and prevalsmcc of extended inhumation* 

ph asi > jij : si'« s 4G !k 47j showed predominance of grey ware over red ware, neolithic 
took of various types, quan*tfysut microliths, greyish quarmte flakes, disc-circular beads 
of paste, steatite and shell, working on bone or horn; dwelling in square or rectangular 
houses as well as in pits, 1 urge number of pottery types, occurrence of dish. lid-cum-dish 
lipped bowl, square based miniature pot, perforated pottery etc,, besides possibly, handles, 
ochre-washed sherds, urn burial* for infants, adults and children buried in cemetery in 
extended positions and post-excarnation burials were also in vogue side by side, 

C. PATTERN OF NEOLITHIC CULTURE AT NACARJUNAKONDA 

Cultivation, stock-breeding and the me of pottery are the three diiringuidimg traits 
of a neolithic society, li means greater control of man over his food-supply and his 
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endeavour to proditcc food and .supplement the supply bestowed b) X.uixre. Tlit h none 
the less, an ideal condition and evolution of human wn-ict) seldom follow- a straight 
path- Naturally one can expect various neolithic cultures in diffei l ut stage* ofdevclupmcnt- 
A clear-cut demarcation between them is rather hypothetical. 

it is therefore, difficult to ascertain whether the neolithic pattern at Najptgunakonda 
vaMei all the necessary prerequisites of an ideal neolithic economy <>» culture. Pottery, 
no doubt, w as known even to the earliest neolithic settler* of this valley. The total absence 
of wheel-turned pottery in this phase may be an indication of t hi yrimitiv*- iLtlutf of thus 
culture. Tlo y luul possibly the rudimentary knowledge of cultivation since the tool: found 
from Site 45 comprised generally impUments of til luge operation*. From the scare ii-. 
of animal hone* '-nt- may also infer that they did not know the an of domestication of 
animals. Evidence similar ti> that of Ulnur* h also not met with. 

Thai hunting did not play a notable rob in tin augmentation of thrli f»d-supply 
may be assumed from the predominate* of blades and lunate* m fht assneiafed rnimtlttbic 
industry. Tin pmemogt uf point ur arrow-head in thW asscmbl-iyi * not more than five 
of the total It Is most likely that the tiny took of this phase might have had their iw in 
the realm of food-production lather than in the food-gathering stage. 

Pottery discovered at this silt- boars snmt: rrscnibl.mvc with ih.^t from L.uighnaj in 
Gujarat. Bajdyapur in Maynrbhanj District, Orissa, Ponditnari, Madhya Pradesh and a 
few cithei site*. But it should be remembncd that these rti.ipr* ur atialogous to l.tivt nu- 
lithu ware of Nagarjtinaktntdsi and other places, It is pt-ilmps tint an unwarranted hypo- 
thesis that the shapes of this prude handmade pale reddish blown pottirtv^ ntav hr <mn- 
widesprcad, may have determined the shapes ul ted ware,, dull and burnished grey ware 
etc. of latei * 1 cpOclu. 

The shm bbladi- microH title tradition seeni- diml.tr to SungamiknUw 1-* Ub the later, 
a flake tradition also survived in this period. Xotwidti^ariding the dRamilanty of t! - two 
/lake-traditions from die point of view ol technology, Loth <h> .of mbhtgri had, vciy likely, 
a similar functiopai usage, fhc occurrence of a few uroliths and : : pottery may sugged a 
slightly evolved phase than Sanganakalln l In lari. Phase 1 ■>! Nagarjunakouda fills op the 
gap between ml Lutes mm parable to SaugunakalUt 1 and Sangaitakidiu II. Thcie arc 
reasons to believe that the short bladr tradition k anteriror in date in • i is part iw long-blade 
tradition, arhingmii of the crested guided ridge technique, The later tradition is completely 
absent in any of the phases at Xugarjunakonda, Once the pi-rswiencc - 'f llake-tradidttw in 
neolithic economy is rreogmted the evolution of neoliths from a llakc industry as *i reaction 
to environments I condiHorn i* hardly difficult to work out. Quite a good number of neo¬ 
liths are made on HuLv at different site-. of India. It dor* not nett warily mean that core- 
tradition did not inlUtetice the ticolitl.ir tool-types at all. Foote's Lollvclion includes even 
flakes with polished edge. So. une need not took outside the Deccan or Karn&tak to find 


* I r . R, Alkhitt, {/few ji. 54). 

1 B. Subha fUo, Ptebiitaric atul Essrij Historic taill urea of Iklkiy iJ94!p 
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out the place >"■! -?f tin: neolithic industry, that llmurdied in this region. It might have 

evolved quite independently. The evidence of Phase 1 of Nasmfjunakonda may point SO 
tSie fact that after the short blade microLftb-qbin-fiahc tradition* possibly, cam* ■* sta f? c 
in lire Deccan and Karnatak when neolithic tools were used in a restricted way. Once a 
trait is borrowed such condition 1 , arc not likely to prevail. 

Neoliths are rare in Phase II of Nagiujunakonda also It may be a culmination ol 
Phase I culture bin ihc possibility or rein fore cm ent fromouLsidc: need not, how '-cer, no ru c 
oi*L The evolution ofrrl W an-, so common at various neolithic or chakolitliic rite* of the 
Deccan and Karnatak, from its cruder unslipped forerunner might have taken place out- 
side the valley. This was a period when the population was by no means stationary._5mme 
sort of nomadism was inherent in the cstrJy neolithic economy. The Unit'd p* 13 ° 

46, 46A and 17 roitxt be taken as a sign of desertion, otherwise the practice of iiDing up of 
pits with Stones and Ixnildm b hardly explainable. The skeleton of Tit U of ib-A was 
placed Jn tlie pit when tile depomtindtlc had accumulated to a certain height. A cairn- irap 
was also raised over the dead. The most interesting point is snmc-lUlini; in at! the neatby 
pits. Prsct&ally, each one ol them disclosed a discular bead. Thai some ritual ought Have 
taken place on the eve of the mmement uf a particular group may be envisaged tfom relies 
of Fits 28 & 51 of Site 3b also. In the lormer. two neoliihs along with it miniature spouted 
Vessel were intentionally kepi side by side. SimCarly, burying of the animal skeleton accom¬ 
panied by intact pots presupposes observance of certain rites just lielore the departure ot a 
particular group. 'Him when different groups are frequently moving from one place to 
another the development may not take place at one and the same site. It is, ilu.relorc, 
reasonable to assume that people belonging to Phase II arrived at the scene at a 
period. 

It was they who brought in their tram grey ware, disc beads ami also poasihh the 
knowledge of domestication of animals. In tikis period animal bones occurn d in p enty. 
The presence of large quantity of bones of the ox, Initiates, goat, dteep cn . would pei a P® 
mean that ilte inhabitants nraralained large herds. The enormous quantity ■»f^iniiiuil l»nf‘.. 
mostly in pieces and sometimes even charred, may well throw light on their lb - ta 
Onr may now easily visualhe her* a picture ol a pastoral people, who might have Irii ibcu 
cultural debris in pits, assignable to Phase II ofNagaijunaVanda. Animals mentioned «now 
wriv maintained in a stag.? of domestication at Harappa. Mohenjo-durv, Uiatihudaro, 
Nri, Maski, Utnur, etc. In view of the wide distribution uf the e animals in proto-last one 
rites of India, it is nut unlikely dial people here also knew the art of domestication. Site ! t, 
JBCribabit to the last neolithic phase, was also possibly the remains »r a pastoral pe ople 
because of the general absence of tools for cultivation and the occurrence o! large quantity 
of animal bones. The authors of ihis phase followed extended inhumation burial. 

Phase III reveals fresh impetus in the tedmologtcal approach. The developed u> l “ 
types, which include both atrriailtorjl us well as carpenter’* toob and a mature pottery 
tradition became quite dominant in tlie scene of the neolithic horizon at Nagaijunakonda. 
Again, ttiii phase may not be an outcome of the preceding culture-complex The emergence 
of several types ol tools and pottery appears to be a sudden phenomenon and it is, therefore. 
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more plausible to infer that this group readied the valley independently and -uitl' d down 
for a fairly long period. Basis tor the inter statement is die occurremve 01 . ul^iral remains 
in good quantity in lavers and the existence of hous^ on eaitU*ffl»i (fc'lvs, I he previous 
period, needless to say, wascharat tensed by piniwdll«g. The occupational debns lit other 
sites in strata had ciUwr an insignificant deposition or was JiWlutdy m >n-crist ciH- 

Tlie abundance of animal bont-a would surest that their li» d *'.tnpri±ed mainU of 

edible animals. Rdi-bune«appeared only in this phase. But the effort to augment I.l-"pHy 

hv rutrivation also is noticeable ' here i* however, no din e I evidence or the Lure* ledge 
of cultivation bjf ilu-xe people since no Cereal came to light in the cNovation. But the pre- 
srnet of shoe Us' cells, weeding Jutes, doltgated < ells artd ph fo m.u imply at Ua?t die 
practice of liuc-niltuic. Querns and pestles provide additional evident* of the prevalence 
of a food-piod wring economy. Hence, the economy of the mat tin phiwt ha* tuarkedly 
of a mixed on® when both the source;, were equally exploited. Flic mortuary riu-s marked u 
slight departure; the extended inhmnatfon burial was follow'd by a mire-oii* group and 
posi-cxcariialiuri burial appeared to be die general custom in vogur amidst tlii* pcojdt. 

Short blade microliifo now depended mainly i>n quarta-et v i d instead ol v licit, and 
Hake-tool has a continuity even in this period. But still il wpractically tree troni 
Jriiuiidy recognizable northern influence, rave vaguely in i! -teener bFdw**b« beads, 
pottery dfo % perforated vessels etc, It was only in Ikuhiungm IA, Sanganakalfo 
Maski 1 and Rkblihal that the northern tradition was fdt in MU tie way .r oihri 1 be at aerie e 
in N T ,igaijunak--mda of pain let! pottery, ribbon Ibices, and Bnihmnj^-Kkhlihal type of 
terracotta figurines, may indir.itr a somewhat pure assemblage, characteristic oi the period 
prior the arrival of tin- northern tradition. Incidentally, it otas be iiu*.iLLkmcd that the 
occurrence of burnished or dull grey 'vine iiv early or the carli* i level* n| various * b deoli¬ 
th] c sites like Bahai, Me vara, Magda, ALar, etc. would point to the vrido-dkiribulfon ol 
gicy war*:, which is roughly co-ex tensive with the diffusion ate.t of jrtiin ted-butt-axe. So 
for as the evidence of Mag«uj ulta ^ D,ll ^ i & concerned, the red wart seernot ! to have an inde¬ 
pendent role and also earlier origin than the grey ware tradition k ti not known yet iw 1 ” 
anti where the development of grey ware culminated as a tradition 

D. DATING 

Dating in the absence of cultural supcrimposiiion is difficult t-> work out, Further¬ 
more, primitiventsi does not necessarily mean chronological priority vine*- bark water cul¬ 
tures, specially when positioned in a secluded valley, are likely i© remain static for a consi¬ 
derable time. Sr>, ilte question of da ting these Milt tire*, is fraught with great many problem*. 
Bill at Nagarjunaltottchif there is not a single site where the population was absolutely 
sedentary. It it, therefore, re. won able to consider ilic neolithic faciei of lilts valley as a part 
©f ilie widely diffused culture that flourished in different regions ol the Deccan and Kania- 
tak. IViUery-typca of mature phase at Nagarjitnakonda arc comparable with ilfoae horn 
Ikahmagiri. .Sanganakallii, Maski, Hkhtihaj etc. The earliest phase ©I some ot the .t .otea 
is dated to C.lOOO B.O. Since Nagaijunakonda i* assignable to a period prior to the infil- 
icration of the northern influence, the mature phase may be dated anterior to that of other 
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»it« Moreover, the use of copper did not assume anv prapnriifm whatsoever, in the deve¬ 
loped p\vi-r of Magarjunakonda. A dale near abom 1500 o.c. will be a runsonahh estima¬ 
tion* The appearance ■‘flipped bawl, a iv'pc very similar to its counterpart in the mcgalithu: 
remains, need not he taken as indicative of a late date, unless factors like continuity of 
trait or atavistic phenomenon arc completely eliminated. 

The ■Jiirliirst culture nr Nagmjimakonda appears to be even anterior 10 Thai at Utmir, 
which tin Liit basis of the radio carbon test, is dated to C.21G0 b*c.* Utnur pottery includes 
grey ware and the tcclmiquc nr burnishing was also known. Phase I ■ >1 N'agarjunakonda 
docs not exhibit am grey or burnished sherd. Further, tool-typte definitely warrant a very 
early dan?—a date which should coincide with the beginning of uroliths in tin Decam and 
Kanuiut. So fat as ibe presetu knowledge goes iliis culture can easily be dated to a period 
earlier than C. 2500 tt,c, 

TllCrc is c I early a lirue-mn-rvai between the two strata of butiah in Lbr cemetery. 
Within living memory no people would wish to inhume a dead hotly right over an earlier 
group oi burials The deposit which intervened between the two working levels, bad a thick- 
ness of not lt:*> than I ft,. Considering both the aspects a dale near alwut 2000 n*c. for 
Phase 1) nliich includes an earlier group of burials also would not be ven widely off the 
mark, 


Phase J caiitre than 2500 n.c. 

Phase 11 0.2000 b.c. 

Phase It) C.150O u.n, 

E. DESCRIPTION OF CUITINGS 

1. Situ 45 

l li«’ ihe occupying Divisiutt 12 of See tor $, VI (PI, XXXlAi 1 * mentioned in the ex¬ 
cavation records as Microiil hie site. The bulk of cultural material from this site comprised 
mkroliths Hakc> of basalt nr rpiamttc and crude pale brown hand-made pottery. It was 
only at the end of the excavation that a few neolithic implements were discovered. 

Before excavation only one or two piece. 1 , of eh uroliths were tqumed to have been 
louiid on ibe surface A long row of trial slits was sunk towards the western pan of this 
site l>cfore the spadr could locate the actual habitation. In these tree diet hard natural 
rock was cnconun:red only' at a depth of 15‘2 cm. below surface. I he same evidence ro 
pealed in trenches dug towards die miltn bank. Their proved barren w> Tar a< microlilhs >>i 
other associated objects were concerned. 

Altogether 9 trenches were dug, •>» which those lying toward* the eastern and the 
southern sides viz.. A,, B* and C, did not yield much cultural material. .Natural rock was 
found here only at a maximum depth of 28-0 cm, below surface, whereas in Trenches 
Aj„ 11, B, and B, it was met at an average depth of ”fr2 cm. Hard rock had a tendency 
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for sloping down in mild gradients towards due north In Tn.-iu.-h A* wn observed a big 
depression inside the hard rock filled in with dark brown compact gravelly deposit, named 
as layer b t its maximum thickness being 30-5 cm. This appeared to be a localised deposit. 
On its Cop was found an assemblage of tmcrolitto, 4 neolithic tools, quartzite or basalt 
Hakes and the pottery. It liad a thickness, varying between 51 cm. Lo 20-1 cm. and was 
composed of dark brown gritty earth mixed with small angular stones. In I renthe* A, 
and in the south-western quad tain or A, and Aj microHUn and pot tew wen.’ recovered 
almost «>n the hand rock surface. Thus the working level w,i< the top of layer 5 where the 
bard rock could be met at a lower depth, and where the ovcrlving deposit wax a thin mantle, 
the hard rot k surface served as the basb of’ this people, \ few microliths. but jiot a .single 
piece of pottery, came from layer 3, which was conspicuous by the presence of .-(died 
l&ikvaku pottery and lead coins. This deposit, average thickness being about 20*3 cm,, 
was composed nt compact light brown earth, mixed with sand and stone. A mb hie wall 
was found cutting the layer 3, Layers l and 2, as a rule, did not yield anv tool, not Ur speak 
of pottery i PS. XXXIBJ. 

Comparative bigger stoat Hakes, found in layer i Tl. XXXUH ( were in rstrciudy 
good condition showing no sign of rolling, A few example* bf pal uroliths alv» occurred iu 
the layer. J’oncry, no doubt, was very much fragmentary. From the north-western comer 
of Trench B ; was found a duster of chert C£»CS and pebbles. In fact, there wns a prepon¬ 
derance of cons and Oakes over finished touls in l rendu % A, and B,. I his amt might 
have been the working spot. Layer 4 in Trench B ( alone revealed indubitable specimeus of 
the nod it In. Animal bones, so abiituLmi at other neolithic sites, wens scarce—only t\\i* 
samples of bones belonging to some birds :md r id enu were di& im » < d in Ttcih li-s A, and Lb. 

2. Situ <Ui 

Tlii' wai t the richest neolithic site of Xagurjumikotida. and also covered an extensive 
area occupying Divisions 362, 363 and a pan ol 382 cd Se< tor N V, A total number of 10 
trenches were dug in the site pmper. About 18 m. to the north of t his area, a group of 
trenches were laid to find nut the extent ol lIk: site. Tliis was termed as “northern exten¬ 
sion" of like 46, 

l .Ur Lind surface was undulated with several mitcrops lulling out here and tiirre. 
Bin the ground lcvd had a tendency to incline gently towards the north-east. This feature 
coulrt hr obscivcd also at Site Ki-A. 1 Mete, like Other sites, tile an of habitation 
was enclosed by two belts of outcrops naming in the north-south direction. 

I be disintegrated rock, generally dark brown in colour was found at varying depths 
ranging between 7*6 cm. as in french B, of 382 to 61 cm. Those occupying the southern 
end of the site, revealed too many outcrops and boulder*. In Trench Cj of 382, hard bud 
rock was encountered, at a depth of 17*8 cm, below- surface. These trenches i Trenches lb, 
Ci 3 , Ct, Ci etc, i also yielded pits and other cultural material. Trench B s dbchwed a crushed 


* fliis. niJiY |Kwsib!y indicate the cxintrncc nj u natural fold of the riu-fmc w * rain-water chmirml 
once reeving at a fbcttrt to die jm iem rivuJei. 
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urn containing two ircih of ,1 child, it was kept in between two lines, of outcrops but not 
verv far oir from tin: dwelling, This trench, like other oners of this area, exposed potters', 
animal bona and flakes, deposited on the natural disintegrated rock surface. The* natural 
Surface was overlain by layer 2, about 7-6 cm. in thickness. The last pit, viz., Pit 10 found 
in the last but one trench towards south, seemed to lx* a post-hole. An upright rock, about 
18 cut. high, and only 17 m. to the south-west of the said pit, stood conspicuously in this 
trtncli. One unfinish ed tool and a good number of Oakes were recovered near this upright 
rock. 

Beyond Trench C, or R,, the surface was comparatively free from outcrops and 
boulders Here natural disintegrated. rock was disco> <yred at depths varying between 3d cm. 
to fit cm. below surface. Layer 2, with tut average tlticknctt of 18 cm. Was found stipe! fan* 
posed over the natural disintegrated rock. It was a compact deposit of dark brow n gravelly 
earth inkling poller', aujmal bones, mkrolitlw, neoliths and -dm occasionalh pulacolilhs, 
Near pits, this layer generally yielded ash also. Laver l, composed of yellowish sand and 
earth mixed with some quaniiiy of gravel, varied in thickness between 5 cm, to 25 an. 
This deposit exposed about 10 nooliths, besides miceoliths and pottery'. Layer 2 was the 
c.mtemporary stratum, oveval with the pits and live neolithic culture of the site 
fPL XXXIIBj. 1 Bits, in\.iriably cut into disintegrated rock, revealed the same cultural 
equipment* as those from the stratum. Neoliths were pinked up in plenty from the surface 
of this and in a few eases, they were even found embedded into theprcMrnt land surface. 
Some of the pits, with rm.tiler dimensions, were identified as post-holes, and the supposed 
Uuu wi re situated in the areas occupied hv Trenches B l( C i( \$ it C,, uf Division 362 and 
Ire indies Ih„ E», A,, B„ B,, C, of 363. 

The FTratigraphy of the northern extension ol the site, occupying portion* ol Divisions 
342, '122, 301 w •.* pi.u tit .lily the same at that of I lie main rite. Dark brown natural cLi^rn- 
tegrated rock was discovered at a depth varying between 20 cm. to 53 cm. tt was, however, 
superimposed by layer 2, composed of black gritty earth varying in thickness between 15*3 
cm. to 16 cm. The blackness of the layer, wits possibly due to die presence of organic matter 
Laye r I, about 12-5 cm. in thickness, was composed of greyish earth and sand. A nibble 
wall belonging to historical times was (bund constructed on layer 2 in french C\ of 322, 

3. Site *16-A 

Tjiis site is situated in Divisions 3 and 13 of Sector \ ! and 383 of NA , 25 nrjuarci 
were dug in tlii.- arts, flanked, as usual, on all the sides by granite outcrops. Natural rock 
or pulverised rocky deposit, either dark brown or whitish in colour, was found su a vary ing 
depth uf 12*7 cm, to ‘11 cm. flenches, generally barren in cultural deposits, revealed natural 
rock only at a depth of I2*7cin. below surface.* The elevation or contour of hard natural 
rode in different trendies and the general lay-out of 18 pits showed that only a small strip, 

1 It h* been contended {Andtnl in Jut, T o/. 13, psign 57) liut layer 3 or pulverised fiw% deposit w« 
ill*: 4 ':ttul tvK>l- bearing hoiizun, but it vras found on farther olwcryjlion and tubrnpumt digging to In, 1 ?. i* ttmal 
dfiposir bereft of cultural objects, 

- From ihii <lrj>riii ducavernt a i^ddjiatcd animal boue, ptMUiimU} uf Bat tantH y. 
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not more than 7*62 m. wide and looking like a crescent was occupied by i he neolithic people. 
It was the natural fold of die rugged surface that offered them suitable rjivirontnert for 
their habitation. A gravelly deposit mixed with earth, about 16 rro. in thirkiiiiss, was found 
superimposed over the natural disintegrated rock, exposed at a varying depth of 38-5 cm* 
to <J1 cm. b Trenches C,, C* C to C: 4} ft J; B*. D, and D, of Division 3. All die pit> came io 
view front this area* Tliis deposit over ihc natural represented two layers, viz., layer?; 2 
and 3. Layer 3, having an average thickness of 17*8 cm. and containing few dgrth ornco- 
Hthic ware, animal bones and flakes, was made of dark brown gravel and oib-atlpuktr 
$ touts. In Trench C, of Division 3 tliis layer yielded two II.ike. of basalt, while only two 
specimens of ground celt, one of diem being unfinished, were Found at a depth oi 12-7 cm, 
below inrface in tin same layer near Pit I A, Layer 3 in ■ ik.' tv mg in Division J8> of 
N.V generally disclosed neolithic pottery. All die pits wen- dug from the top >>1 natural 
surface into disintegrated rock, lire pottery, litfcrdBtha (.Pit Nos, 1C, 2, 3. 3, 8*.\. 1 
and 11 . disc-circular beads l-D 8, 8-A and 10). n eoliths Pit ff), animal Honrs etc., came 
from these pits or varying dimensions and depths. Layer 2, a light brown deposit of gravelly 
earth, average thickness being 28 cm. yielded no object connected with neolithic culture. 
In some trenches layer l exposed few rolled sherds of live Ihforitt period. Ouk few loots 
were picked op frain the surface before excavation. 

The major portion of all the pit* were filled in with gravel and stone*; The cultural 
objects came only iroro their bottom part, but by no means from uniform depths. .Some* 
times, big stones and bouldcw were found inside them, and there can he no d-mbt dial 
Pit 8, which laid hare the remains of an adult male skeleton, and Pits and H> were inten¬ 
tionally filled up with stones. Two post-holes, away from pits anti without atn alignment 
wc« .dso cut into the natural disintegrated rock. It was difficult to ascertain w hether they 
had any connection with any structure. Both tin- post-holes were or 17 ft cm, iu diameter. 
Pits IA, 2, 3, each of them associated with two post-holes situ at id opposite to each other, 
could have been coveted with some roofing in the form of leaves, mat <>t lhali h. Pit So. 
1C had re staled three post-hote*. their average diameter brimp 17-Bcm, I hrw post-hofe* 
were of two kind*. Posl-hdles reaching upto the bottom of ihe pits, were observed in cases 
of Pits 1C and 3. whereas Pits IA and 2, had post-h fo* having ,m average tleptji of 28 era. 
I he I,liter catcguiy seems to have been similar to those of the outside group. Lite purpose 
of the former group with deep shaft-hole was possibly for covering the sides <>{ the pits 
with, mat or wattle-work. 

The area contiguous to Pil ft, though foiling in Division 383 of Sector N.V wav taken 
upsubscquectly to find out whether skeletal re maim could further he traced. Haifa dozen 
trenches wm- Hun but no skeletal remains came from nearby amis. fw<> Pits, Non. 11 and 
12 were discovered here also. The nor Liu* mums i trendies, occupying (hr fring* ■ >! a huge 
outcrop, exposed natural disintegrated rock at a depth of i-52 m. li would dearly confirm 
that lire ground level had a tendency to incline towards ninth-east, 

4. Site 47 

This rite occupied Divisions 320, 339, 340, 359, 360 and 380 of Section N IV. Divi¬ 
sions 359 and 360 were rich in cultural materials, which cam*. mouk from 21 pin, distri* 
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bitted in Trenches A„ A„ \«, C„ and E, of 368 and C„ D 4 . and E, to E. of Division 359 
(pt. XXXUlj. Tlir natural did nit-grated rock In these trenches was met at an average 
depth tif 40-5 tm, overlaid by layer 3, with maximum thickness oi 3l) cm. Hus layer 
composed of gritty earth and ash, yielded neolithic tool* and pottery from it» button! region. 
Pits were- cut into oat oral disintegrated rock from the surface of the latter, which appeared 
to he the working level of the neolithic people. Calcinated remains ol a tortoise died was 
observed Lu the dismtegrated rock in ]*rcnch L,. Division 359- 

Very often piu were found near -granite outcrops. In some trenches, via., £4 of 359 in 
which Pits \ and l.\ were discovered, disintegrated rock was found at a depth of only 17*8 
cm, below surface. Here also the Tirotithu people preferred the natural fold of the undulated 
rocky surface as their suitable habitat. Pit 12, was located almost within a ring formed by 
granite outer >ps running in north-south direction, the remain* of which were aLo exposed 
in 1 L’c-uche'. C„ Cl., f, and E, of Division 360, Another line of outcrops was exposed in 
Trenches B, of Division 310, B„ and A, of Division 161), and pit ! occupied die 
southernmost fringe of this row. A group of l" pits Pits 19. 1 1, 12 , 13, 14. 15, 16, 17, 18, 
and 8 ) almost forming a duster, had been occupying tire area round a big outcrop. Thus 
the deposit over the rocky terrain and uneven surface was rough and thin. Layer 2 
comp wed of dark brown gritty earth (Ph XXX1IC and stones revealed 6 specimens oi 
neolithic tools and a few* pal*eoliths but neolithic pottery was seldom observed iu this 
deposit. In tills area toed* were found in abundance on the surface aho. The bulk of 
pottery consisting of burnished-grey, dull-grey, pale-red ware, black-slipped ware and 
brown gritty ware, cam- from pits- Pit 11 produced maximum number of microUthic 
Hakes and large brown ifritty ware. quantity of dull reddish brown ware. 

Apart from polished axe and pottery this tite also yidded animal Lotus, disc-circular 
head and microMtlts hut the last two categories were confined generally to the inside of the 
pits. 

Layer 2 of French E« Division 360, brought to light a damaged urn containing bones 
and milk-teeth of a child. Stratigraphy of tins area was slightly different from that of the 
other trendies of Jus him; here layer 2 contained the contemporary deposits overlaid by 
humic earth. Site 46 revealed similar stratigrttphical evidence. 

5. STB.Vn<JILAPH!GAL Ct> RRELATION 

The top of disintegrated rock was the cradle of neolithic people in the valley (Fig. +7). 
This deposit was onr and the same in Sites* 16, 16 \ and 47. The earliest graves of Site 68 
were also ting into this formation which sometimes yielded calcinated remains of animal 
bones, otherwise it was bereft of cultural objects and artdacts. Ibis Stratum, however, was 
practically non-existent at Site 45. Its absence al this site and the fact that look were found 
right over the rock in many trenches need not be taken as indicative or greater antiquity 
of the industry discovered there. The process of disintegration must huvi* taken place every- 
wherein (he valley. The weathered tie posit iu course ot time might have loutiJ its wa\ to a 
comparatively lower region* possibly to the nortll '>1 this silt where disintegrated rock was 
encountered at a depth of Hi mis. below surface. One tiling seems certain that the neolithic 
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culture of i he valley,, as a whole, started its career on this disintegrated deposit, presumably 
a derived <*rraional accumjnulation. Stratigraphy does not help murli in deterunning the 
relative sequence of the contemporary deposits of the various rite. because nowhere 
was to be found am sequential evidence or snpeiim position of different cultural strata. 
Nonetheless, two layer- of burial in the cemetery, though separated I)) n thick deposit, 
prababh denote continuity of neolithic pluisc in the valley. leaver 2 of Site 46 and Layer 
3 of 46A and 47, were ro-eval with the life of the neolithic culture as n whole «f Nagar* 
junakonrb. Site 1"> (Layer tj '.witnessed die dawn of neolithic culture of die valley; pottery 
and artefact*, of the site belonged to a stage not as advanced aa th* 1 mature phase of Nagar- 
junakonda stone-axe culture- 

The emit limit y of the neolithic occupation may further lie envisaged, of course, not 
on any sure ground, from the presence of three tool-bearing strata of Site 16, Layer 2 of 
Site 47 also yielded a goml percentage of n eoliths. For fixing up the relative sctjucnrr- of 
various sites one has to depend more on detailed analysis of the cultural objects rather than 
on stratigraphy. 

F, PITS FROM DIFFERENT SITES 

l he remarkable feature of all the neolithic sites- save site 45. was the occurrence of 
pits of different shapes, sizes and depths. The identification of thn pi tv, 152 in number, 
inclusive of post-holes, offers a formidable problem. A depression inside hard rock, which 
did not appear to he a natural formation, was noticed even in Sites 45 but the actual purpose 
is dilTindt to ascertain. Tin largest number of 101 pit-, including 12 pntt-holes, came to 
light From Site -lb. Site 46A revealed 29 pits inclusive of II posi-lyilw The biter category 
could not, however, be traced in Site 47 where altogether 22 pii* wrre discovered. Mention 
his already bixn made about their location neat or in between outcrops. Invariably they 
were excavated into weathered or dhintcgralrd rock. Top few inches had been filled in 
with drifted gravel and eu h-angui jfc r stones, the cultural debris being generally confined io 
the lower half. There were, nonetheless, eases where nctdflhs occurred right on trip of pit- 
deposits, before taking up a discussion about the purpose of these pits h would be worth¬ 
while to describe* them briefly from rite point of view of their contents, shapes, measure* 
mem-, etc. 


L Dfscrij’ nos 
(3.11 Site (I 7 !#. 4 ftj 

Pm /. Irregular in ^hape* measuring 3*22 ni y 260 m. w depth -?6 m> fttttininl in Ixrtwcm two fraftfffll 
outcrop* Inclining natural, rx>?:k lovvanb mirlli piobablyarm^d a* a *irp tbf writing Lino iji? pir A part ofnnr 
Of its sid^ Until with Ttoii- ; Ashy and burnt Wth muh rd imid - Otlirr finch rnmpri.u-d df 

fttymaS bane* Hake* of tank mid grryLih qiiftriritr, qiwUfMfjwtd mfmdithi,, 6 di^^ireidur patte bend*, 
nmiitlnc; sxf% pa tin, kimmcmoues and a quern Bui tite mott important wu iwo fragment of 

copper About J iOLl -In yds, nt which *boul 5©% kbnpd to red w+ur f were teetivcrrd from Uiii pit. Tj'jjo 
iududr urn*, Ivskyja, dish, fata type And hd-oinmlijh and base of a cup or stopper. One spuuf a few 

thrpdt with rasirfl band mid a ihfrrd t with muM-groved 1 lands were also Ftdovrrmf A •EumnuLivc lid, with 
slialhiw bntly -'ml iimirc:! lhit bane, bm two perforaiioiis on doping hides. 
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pit Irrrguhkr in shape mra,«i ring 2-82 m. s l 77 m, partially scooped out Filled m with LU-Jrnh 
earth, arti charcoal. Animal boon, liHialt arid qunrtziic Hakes and 2pa«lc bead- (warned. A tool of pick type 
wat discovered on the inpmmt deposit. littery lyjxn include l plate ami I lx»wl wilh cv.-rird lip and »nr 
ocluc-washed sherd. 

p,t 3: Ciicutar in shape, diameter I-S7 m. ikplli -7f) m 180 piercr nt'animal hreu-j. about ’MX) dn-relt, 
orv-liidi 135 belonged to grey ware and 85 fl-ko unearthed fnim this pit. 9 pash- Iwarfs, varying in dintnrtn- 
between 4 mm to 'J mm. were alia found. Fils I, I A, IB situated rlowd m each other (PI XXXIVA). 

Pil 4: Irregular in ihape. measuring I fit m. y 1 <44 in. depth Pi m. Cm into weathered rock. Pottery', 
djcinly g rey ware. animal hones, llakm, mmily of greyish quart* te. a nedilhu: adze, 3 quartz-crystal mkro- 
UUkj i 1 parte lie id-, treovercd. Thiv k ashy tlepfflit inside. 

Ptf 5 ,I rregnltir in shape, mciunring H10 fli. < |-38 m., depth ‘70 til. Cut into u-mlir-nd «wk. 
Animal bones, pottery and linker tmirh hidden with as It. 

Pit 6; Circular in shape, cUameter I 'Ob m., depth -50 m. Ash, char, .nil, animal laws, |»Uery, quart- 
litc ami IjAiJiltic flakes unearthed from it. Two granite butilttm and one basaltic lump, near which ww I omul 
,l pick, discovered on the lUllish floor of the pit. Pottery-types comprised mainly vast, bov. I and unis 

pit 7; Irregular in shape mrjimrimj M7m. X I 04 m, depth *6! m Finds cousinrd of a few pieces of 
animal twites, |*'iHeey Uak«. ill embrtlcd in an ashy depend. Pits TC, 8, 2, 4, 5 and 28 firmed otic line 
running mu ih-.icmih A rrcqgitlzable pottery type b a vhrrd of medium Rested vessel. 

Pit S: Irregular, mraiunng 14)0 m, X 092 m., depth run lully reached, pocked With slone* 
and bfmttkrv A whetstone, fieddo a few ptc-r* uf animal holm; and jmucry, recovered. 

J*rt Irregular, measuring l H m * 99 m. depth -01 m 1 W a flnt gwuiit* bed. a boiitik: resting 
on thr bits'- t)H9 di«ds. imwlly grey ware, 127 animat bra*-... a irrracolta iliac. A nUiweUlwIl, micrulith* and 
(lakes coiulkute the antiquities from the pit. Recognizable pottery types ore vase and a lid-fragment. Ash and 
cluurdal airo (bund. 

Pit JQ; Irregular in shape, measuring -fli rn. X 74 m depth 96 m IVuhably a post-bole. Only 4 frng- 
menu of aid mol bones bniJw a few sherds, which include frogmen It of vase and howl ■ one of the sherds shows 
raised band. 

Pit ti; Oblong In shape, measuring ! 6ft m. x 99 tn,, depth only 23 ui. Floor—a Jim granitic bed 
wherefrom were dinwend a liaimnentmr, tuttsdr lump", a broken neolithic Mol, apart from animal 
btxres, ibk« and pottery, 2 fragments of wlijdi AscribaWe In lamp typer. 

Fit lit Oblongiushape, measuring292 n. X HU* m, depth variedbetween <23 m Mi <33 tn Filled in 
with blackish earth and ash. 202 fragments of animal Imran, I 8fl quamite tbkes, 3 quaru -cry <-.(&! mlonUlhi, 
a neolithic mre, i disc-circular bead, a fragment of mussel shell, pestle* and hammer-■'Homs writ recovered 
frum the pit. &CH pot sherds, of which 401 lalongnl to grey wire, 52 black dipped and 51 of red ware, were 
jhuhd, 

/ s it 13: Oblong in shape, mrasuring 1-67 in. x I H m depth "19 tn. Filietl in wills ash and 
i ■ of i},arena!- 11 quaruiw Hakes, 26 animal Itoisr-ringruetUs and a few grey ware vltcrds were discovered. 

Pit I f,- Circnlar in shape, dlametct -55 m depth -71 m, I'mbaMy n<rd »< poil-hnle, Cultma! mdtertat 
came from Top and comprised * hardened shell of nut I f\ a few animal bnrifs and two decorated dierih. 

Pit 15: Irregular in shape, mcjuurbtg S-28 x 1-20 m. depth -p> m . Full of bbdtbh eatth with patches 
of ad I Only pntlhra of iL Scooped out. Revealed £ paste bends, a broken piece of dtoudftM < clr. pcsilrs, srtnpcre, 
liammcmnacs, 19 quaffzim (Ukea. 110 pieces of animal bones, a temicatia dbc and 232 pm-diertb, betides 
24 inicTolirhi, which Ittdudr 3 Butcd cores .tnd 3 ticsccrUic loots, made on quartz-cr. ilaJ. IniporttuU pottery 
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I'T* i» a ihalW bijivl wuli hotimi daily ?|-W-d Up, r*-ilbly for gripping hu ! |:\ 1TB, l?<: u i fT 

|n)H-hol>:' Appeared w Ik <i wuni-mbtenuntafi dwelling, 

Pi ft Oblong in diapc, metmaing 1-16 m . «G m , depth -Si m ttidrx m ihr twitoni Number of 
>tlcrd*272,<iUM)fwhich206 belonged to grey warr. JO diKVcirtulac brad*, 11 tyuanif.nit.il iidcirdUli.. 
pebbles with taifcrrd ends and broken penles carat* fitim the pit. A fen boulder. ul-» nut*. ml ituidr 
Inver qf burnt earth was found super inifKwed by a Ihirlc ashy bund inside die pit. 

t‘il 17: fncgukiriu dupe, mruming -74 n. W m Very Hlllr . utttnal drittb V.h rtciirnl A <pmm- 
tTyrUd III a Jr let H'flJ Ilk.i fm | i t« f 

Pit is Dial in hope. Diluting *«• m, :« 9b m. depth -91 it Pilled in with ash ehartoU and burnt 
*■" lh ,n,tn *»g jdnin.i hi. an-. 7rt :<herds 25 animat bones, 12 qunmtlr ttafcc 4 qtium -rryujil nunolLtl. 
reiTWrwi from j[ Hr< ogmiablc type of pnttcrv I* ud-rura-didk 

Pit I ' In^iiln: insbape inrHnuuiR l-9rtm ■ 1 IH m . depth -71 m W*4b • bik .ur■* dirrdt, animal 
boiira and quararficltdlm recovered Oilier Burl* mliipri-d of a neolithic aie, „ ini. n.hiti a;,.' S dWirmU 
bead?, 

f20, IJvjl ill iIw|k, i»*a.liiing '00 tn x St nr. A ptvu linjr fw hi 15, .un iwin rutuf i ! i • *1 srodt 
Une Adze aunr Jtoiii it No ash found. 1 ?Cj a timber post- bole, yielded 2 river-worn pcldiln 

, if t.iT. nlnrin -li.ipc, diameter‘S9m., depth*1)1 ni. So a*Ji ''r ■ lisirnul \li a^fu . r . -uiii*v oj putO’ti 
4fid Atumnl Iranr* A va»- fragment with incised groove puitiun , an j .upunmu t .p ..j poir-r* \ »,<h d- 
recovered 

/Vt Circular in shape, diameter 116 m. t depih 1 H m MajKiwd luge qramlit-. „i a h mar.md 
and burnt earth 264 dimk-grey ware (bnwl a Jargr pmemHge, KmgTmrrrt of vw vnrh iniasrd 
s les over bo tili-aa iuipwuml type. 37 piece* of animal bones, 2> quamsiie Hake) ami a quirti-i'Tyilal 
liLulrln ahu round. 1- J di-' -urmlai l*rnil 4 ’prdimdi id i nnn dmnu'M < of 6 lulu . 2 f .it li ckf 4 imj 7 Mgm 
> vvnY diwvcrtxt Pi i v«hiUt M ihn ha^. 

Pit 23; 1 in-iibr in diape, diamnn -6J m . A fewihmi. and Ju ifi«*j bwitr r.nind \ pm-lmh 

P,t 24: <Jbtnng in shape, mcwinc -S9 v 79 m. rfcp,h 1 22 t». Yielded * (Wr k.d-, r. nrinditlu 
one of them on cherr, a pottery di^„ brdde, nnnnal Ik*^ Hake, and pottery A red ,™ ,herd ws.b compnra- 
uvdy finer texture ami beared core ubotfitoovercd Ash amt dum b,,.I A Uo blond l’i. tilled m will* hw 

ChHFnJ lijaiili mh-^. 


0b!t>n f . g *“ rh ff r - ,|,f4llUrijl e 132 m ■ depth 1*22 HI 261 pol-da.-rd.* mouly oJ ^ 

wa« SO r T , rt „ of animal 34 quartzite flakes. (3 disc dreuiar beadsof mtIo, paste, slaiU m 

. . ' uUil< ltTr . . . ,>f ’ m nt .2or3mm. t of 13 nun. diameieri, 7 tmeroHihi of qu*rii*rrystal 

Hit iuding a iunaie and .. true-Ktitpcr rr< ovettd. Full ofmb, ulaim-.d .„«1 burnt • srth Rr. a&iM- putirn- 
t)"pr 5 yvctc um iiTiu u p ifwrA|jmetit T 

I , tT* lilcutlr ^ 2 '« 4 »' 2-flJ m , depth 61 in. Adi, charcoal arid lmn.1 earth 

found inside. 510 .herds, mmdy of grry ware. M greyhh quamite 11^ 9) tn ^ aiU (k j Llll ^ m 

miccohtln. mos.ly l-J quurl^rystal, 3 .J^^ir^uW bends ffid a broken nub tint r<*4 came Tro,,, Urn pit. 

mirmlirh! fiJu ?t V<U " ' ISS^I 1<H m ' 85 m ‘ 122 m l2S P 1 ^ ^ Wilmsd Umn, 12 

Y k 1 “J**din( w 1 c twnketl tfladr. i timaie, a point ami a chert hlntle, and 1 din -cin oUr L^adi 
pot^hrrd* and greyish quartzite flakei Aih alto found. 

Pit 23; Circular in Vhapr, dbmcttT 46 m- depth 9\ m Onlva paire bead r «»VefaL S jws[-holo 

Pit 29: Oval m dupe measuring ~\ m. x-5S m deptJi -76 m. 2 paste bead., a cryiul fiakr 4m J a Jew 
piece* u( pottery and a n nu al boar , discovered from middle portion of tlie pitHiepmil. I’rvhabty a pm^hohr. 
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Pu SJ/ C-irx-ulur in ilifipr. dknwter *28 m Only avh aitd 4 flake recovered A posl-hale. 

Ftl 3?; CIif< uJ*r m shapi-, diameter I J m f’indr cr<mprurd mtHl) ariimn! tame? A fflirrohlh 
<}i H|'LDtra*crysial also found. Flurry niosily red war-- dinned %vuCer4ii£gmg 

fSt 1?.* CU«tHilAi LSI dutpc di&cw'tcr 4l m A pu-i lipje, Bars*-u in potirry. Onr mirmliili stud 2 quart- 
rite iiakd alui dtocorard. 

Pi/ 13/ OUlcmg in shape measuring l:Sl rl X -57 m Full of bkckiih earth, Kedwarr predominate* 

| yp& include vaic , ui ri. flat based Lk.wI* and also djrrd". wiifi raiwd band A fim dirrdii til" uiiL+Ujiped red ware 
a\** noticed—^lp peeled -JT possibly due u. water acticm, 

FU H: Oblong m shupr 1 mewuripg 51ft ni. ■ 4 A3 m. depth 7t> ns Poltciy muttfy nrtt nnif, W 
Aiutitul 83 pmWi quartziir Ibko. 2 mitftrfith*. 4 due -circular beads a wlirisionc dbeovered from the 

pU 

pii S5,- Qir -ul ^ in* ha pc, tUimettr I 2^ m. drpdi 7l m EL&p<34£d aUj, uLaixoaJ, burnt t atth smi Lirgt 
qinnimy of pttttffY and animal t>#*ea, botcfel 4 quam-erymil nucriiitofrj 

Pit jft J Circular in ilinps, diameter ip- ikprh 1 tits m, Large number r>f aroiuaJ and pottery 

tctnvcrrt), apart from him icuili earth, ash and tfauKttuL Percentage of red wur is more Mian grey ware, 

Pit 57: Oval to ihnn^, mcamriitg F35 m. % F27 to depth 64 m Beside* pniitry and animal bemti, it 
yisrldrd 4 qnum-kTy&rai mtoroliibf and 5 di*c<irculnr heath A big bnttUIrr wat Immri resting on Lhe fluttbh 
jlooroi the pit [11 XXXIVB: 

FiJ jtf; Oblong to i*lt&|», utcaiurtog 2-23 m, - M2 m.„ depth 59 m, Dog by the tide of an outcrop. 
A large quantity of pottery mmdy grey %rwe, animal Imw* anti quanziu %kr* iwjvcrtd Iron Uvitpii, 
iVittrrx fyp^ rcprttniti fhallmv tuivJ. rjlbidii -il Hal I wed *viih d«»tog *wwl rim. 4 

miiiiAtiur iniaet *putitcd tend iitnd a iquare hosed, rliotigh slnrighMstlcd, tnimatture pot Vm with cltning 
nm and equate bated pci occurred only on thin pat. Other unique pieec^j a rimEiigmeiit nfa3iaiiitoiiiit-’Fts9ttJ l 
nmdr of lioitL 2 uxt. k 2 diiw 1 !^ I adze and 2 cefo wiih clongatotl form come from iln^ ijcpn^t. 2 ninre ncnUtbi 
rtxuM:ttid bum onrLh-ti'catern coin ri of itcarhy onlci^p. 2 CtJt^ wih eloagaicdformpittc^daidcbysidr 
{nttnikinaUy, |j--^dbl> i ounce leil ivdh -oinr: lituah 13 qvLanz-eryjtal bladdeti. 2 fluted cores, a piece of 
. .inc h—shell xtefr iwir [ginid Grey wart lormed a high percentage in Lbii deposit 

Pit 39: Cittular in ^tiapr, dtonari 09 m, depth 01 m. A few animal boim ant! pottery ottly found 
Potsibly u ficssi'fiok. 

i'll Oval to dmpe, meaaiiring M9 ns, X l 02 in. Produced pottcrx^ axumal btnu!s, qmtrtzitc ftnkcs, 
A hrarii either of pa«r or difU. J mtcroliiliA, otir \yrwq a h;u ketl tiiadr an Cliakedcmy. Btiriii earlii wai futind 
to pkntv 

Prt 4i; Cirrukr in dupe, dtomelet ^3 m + A posidintr Xoc otaValOct 

/W 42. dri uiiii us ihape dlanteter-51 m. depth 41 m. Yielded liahand mnmal bones and a icw'slurnl^ 
rV post-hole 

Fir 43: Cimi| 4 t in ihapr ( biumctci I-4S- ui. dcplti 91 iu, 210 tlactdi, 133 iia^nirnu ol aujtual Lwutca, 
3? .liianzitf dafcc.*, ? micrtiiixht ifiduding a Innate cm mmal, » btolnm Wade < rh a l«d n ny , and *ntr patle 
brad recovered trom the pi!. A hwJtr n piew nf *bt>c kit edl alia fmind. F«H of bkddsti tttilh. 

Pit 44; Oaf io flip:, manurin g 14? m > Ml tti, dfptii 106 m. Revealed 3 miiTtifithii liladrlcU 
of t{iuiitr<r>^tal. 4 iliv -drcular U-jilU varying in likmcici brtwren 13 am. lo 15 mm and u nrtJhliic 
liciklrs alii m.il bond, fitterv. A*li ami dtiucoal 
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Pit 45; Oblong m ^hiipr, nvp^nmng J-ftti in y -fit m dcjilii vjrkri tie I wren Sfi in. tn -4 fi nt Nn ail* 
Mr chueoil found. Revealed mml -immal bones ami pottery. 

Pit 46* CSituhr in dupe. dijuneirr I 32 m> depth -M m A p*ite bead* a {leifin-Ated sherd *tf ml wane 
vessd, an over burnt pieve ufa hanillr-Ulte flhjcrt mui a *hrm*fpfnit crrnijiHwd imponani fkidi Aih, charo&Ah 
■inimiif bone* fti*o found 

ftV ^7; Circular ia situpe r diameter -fiS rn. depth -76 m. No Adi ut dttlvoaL rjucit) of cub 

tural materials like pouery and aiumul Lxnm. Line shred prrcifWy show* ujirr w Ashing 
Pit 4&; Circular in shape, dliimetrr 73 m, Xni *3(4 wiled. 

Pit 49: Circular iii drape* diaurtittr MG m. depth *1 m R^-mled .-. I: r.han^at, pf-cirry. ninn! 
lionet, qua mile flfifcci ^nd art ohlale p<iitrrj dttr, Bijf boulden iroivrint from imidc* 

fd S9r CifiTpkr in shapr, dianuun 20 rm A jyodci hole* 

f > /i 5/; Oval in ahnpr, measuring 1 04 m a i m Pottery,. aminal bot*^ And x jnetierf di*.. fumuL 

ril 32; Orcniar in thapr, diameta -34 uw depth 91 m, Qnr jiroMdtk nape and a mkrulirli ci^nvRmlr 

Tusdbly a ptMtdmk. 

^ 53; CiiLuiarin dtap*\ diameter W m drpih Mily <23 in V/h ( i hAmm} mid frrw fragtwnm c*f 
pfitirry and animal Ikiue* ramt to light. 

Pi> -jif: OfCTkr irinliajK--, (Uamcrir 46 in. on lop 31 m at t|i, baa,.. J, j.ij, f»y Bl . ;^u i L .st h.m tnil. 
Three pcbbln, a mlcroUth. few thrrris ami iininml Lxujo unr-irdwcl, A pin !-ii“Ir 

ht 55; (TiMMllK-in 4 jiujlv diameter [ 77 m . rlrpth % m Y'irMrd 6.12 dared v. 2<M plr.o «f animal 
bolls. 4 mitfuiiilu, l brokentKO&hiC axe, 11 quunaire !!aX^, 7 ilnovnrnddr brad* HJaclnh and burnt mnb. 
,i?!l .ind ‘li.iuv.il ih‘j l OMUpiCiinii' in ihU |liL Poitity lypn inrludr a ruhuUr fmui and A ftunwil 
dtiml tine, 

JV/ 56: Oblong in <hapr racumring ?t m.x lifim. Nootli ot rliaitoal. Ouly tl«r - tiiwis i.l tH-r-ibereb 
wrre found. 

Pri j7 ,* Ctvnt in ilinpr. [ficitaunnj: 1 30 m 10|. Not icoajied ..m tomplnrly Tw bciMlt lump with 

f,akMCa ” i0mvl ““ A *** 3 2 t'fytutl Wdislew, Itoiidr ■ burr., |-ttr T , ,nJ 

animal bona were recovered ftviu the pit. 

Pit 59. Circular sit diape, ilia merer ‘81 m, Not ntwaied. 

Pti 59: OvaJ in ihujre, measuring -92 m y 72 nn CnexcavalccL 

PH 60: Circular in ihap, (Uainctc, 1 22 m. depth 102 m. Yielded rbmj>, rntuily grrv wan*. M 
pita* of amnud bon«, 06 quartzite flaitt, 3 dire-circular tu^b, 2 mtnUtht and an adro. Btm.1 earth «b 


f ,t Cl. Ciicnlar I. Imp, diamctu u 3 m. Produced one paw brad apart !:oin p.ttn-v, animal bonc‘ 
fljiil qiiAiizite mike?. r r 

■ ^Vy. ? Vjl in '' lvapr tnt * TO ™« m ni >c '*8 tn depth -44 m Filled in with edi amJ 
charcoal. Yielded an axe-hammer, an adze, baidrs flutes, pottery anti ajiimal but.r> 

i i l ** .! * ^ !" lha f c ‘ d,a,,lCte! J’*' ***■ 6% in. M -,^1 important buds, a n colit bk ancand m 

n T ' r ° nt: Xai fc Y * 41| * rtia ^ **»'! a1«qi luixnd. Red rare oumiunbcm git.y 

AY 5f: Circular in »h*pe, dUmder 76 m Not cxravuicd. 
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Pti ',5: Oval iti shape, manuring ! +2 m ■: 1*311 m. depth Jii m Vi rider] * broken itcoUiluc tool 
■tpjtit frum DiiV<~i uuiiimI bone* and poiicry. 

Nobtiicak Extension Area (Fig l?) , 1 

Pil /,$. Cmnlap in iUape, diameter l 00 ro.. depth 1-42 ni. Ash, charcoal. blackish earth ami in ihr 
lower drpmii, burnt earth noticed. Mostly un humid wd gtev ware. Animal hows, tome of them charred, ami 
qnumte lUkrt uncart 1 ted, A fragment of a ihoe-l»« <*H and fluh-J ..f qmirtz-cry:.d also found. 

Pil 67: Oblong in shape, m«i«inng 17ft m. - 71m Pavlicd w|ih rltbblrt. Ui (excavated. 

Pit €9. Cift ulaj in dutpc diameter -ftI m. depth -91 m. Blackish catth and mb. IVnteri, animal h*«H-* 
and quartzite flakes little in quantity. 

Pit (-9: Circular in shape, dwuneWi* •© m., depth -76 m. ConUsA same as above. 

Pit 70 S Irregular in shape. mranirifig 2*19 in. I-M m. Packed uods rabUet. Grey ware and Mack 
slipped have higher frequency. Flakes, Animal btiires «ttd a neolithic pick with double working edge d» 
discovered. Pit* 50, 50C &umnmd<-d by R» 50A, 5011, 51, 51 A, 5lB and SIC. 

Pit ?!■ ( Hal in shape, measuring »•** m. X *76 m. depth 71 m. .Also packed with rubbles. Find- 
‘'(■HSiituU'd gitiy vmr '‘herd", flakes of tjUiWiiw and animal 1 tones. 

I'u 72 Ovid in »bap , lucaiUttag 1-06 m. x "61 m, depth 71 m. Filled in with biackiah earth. Pottery. 
noim*!,-boon and quartzite lUhr* aha found 

Pit Ni: t K l.I.lt in ilnipe, diameter 51 m. depth -71 m prartfeaBy no umiquilic* 

74 ( >v*i m duipe, measuring 79 m *56 in. 

pti 75.- OhJongin dupe, measuring * 57 m, x % m, depth -61 m. Situated m the cenlre of a juppoed 
bsii. Ill 52C ttiimiril ]u*.i tty its side- full of blackish earth and ash. A Hunt-hut ted axe found on top. L'sual 
types of flakes, .initial bones and pottery also unearthed 

P,t 71 i. ( irfrul.it ii>. -.haps, diameter -56 m depth -91 m. Full of ash Oidy rmc animal bone fragment 
discovered. A |*.,r hole. 

Pit 77: Circular in ? fu>p«r, diumelci -79 m. depth 76 m- A few piefw cf |wtfeiy and a fabricator dis¬ 
covered Ash aUo nmiecd. 

Pil 78: Cbcuiat in shape, riiamricr 96 m. depth PI to. f ull of aib and blackish earth. Beddes pottety 
and aid in id bones, a chart Hake and a crystal bladclet al*o unearthed. 

Pit 79* Oval in shape, measuring 63 m. X -4B m. U titxeavated. 

Pit 30: Oreular In diape, diameter 66 m. Ash noticed One dbe-drcular bead also discovered. 

pit st - Circular in shape, diameter -31 m Ash observed. A post-hak. 

pu 82: Oval In bliape. measuring 1-14 m ■ I 13 m. Only few bin boner and pottery- found. Sot fully 
excavated 

Pit 33: Oblong dinpc reramring -9!? m. X-5& m Only pottery noticed. 

Pit 34: Circular in diape, diameter 69 m. Full of blackish earth, Animal bones, quartzite flakes and 
pottery noticed, 

Pit 8$; Irregular in slupo, n maturing 2-39 m. X 1 B'3 m. depth >46 m. Filled in with ash and blackish 
earth Large quantify o I grey ware. Animal bone* only a few. But rtanauu of an a n i m a l skeleton, possibly a 
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(Iter, without licad came 10 light Skclctou in itutUt-tututh oaten >.n ton, DtfkuU lt» nJltrm «- bn Ip* it m.u 
(itcrificed auenuaxuL tieck vtrii btjc w&l noticed- Bin U<< un-nee u( two itna; t: giry-w.inr mtn - lie b<-W 
dje ikdctou and the will it one dighdy away, a duo-circular bead found on .boulder Louo tray <uggoi wims 
ritualistic burial of the diurnal ftfcelctnti. Deposit below ihr tkdeum yielded cultural material) like u broken 
bull id 4 urolith. a crystal corr. i crystal Hake- and another discs irruLu brad, bendr- animal bones and 
pottery, all ladder with aib (PI. XXXVA), 

/V 88: Circular in shape, diameter -SI m. Silualcti Iry the side of an outcrop- No idi noticed. Nm 

fully esprwt-d. 

P,l 87: Im-gtilai j u dtape, measuring 2*14 m. - 1-5? it, depth M m \ - ash t»r Hum-ml 
found. Reixalcd atiim,iJ bones, grey ware tiindt and ijiturtritr I lakes. 

Pit 88: Circular in dupe, diameter 93 m-, depth -91 m , I’ouery, . hatred Mnimal bonn ami link--- 
enpii'd lour i^hnlo, Pfw, 6. 7, fl and 9 were detected at four corners. The prcwcni mir posuhlv a pit- 
hearth imidc a hut. 

Pti 89: Oval in shape, measuring 76 bi x -56 «. Ash. titan oal and (lake* not notked. A lew pierei nt 
animal bones and pottery unearthed 


(b] Sm 46-A (Fig, 50) 

Pit /; Irregular m shape miring 3-35 m. x 2 -V 2 m. Lary. quantity ../pottery mmllw inf ware: 
fragm^niary iriimaJ some of the pieces charred: other find* comprised citgreo*], N*i hk mad qimii* 

citic ftakes, basaltic com, 5 miemlith* of quarte^rystid, one fragment «f mutreUbell, itor- iremwr- 

"T* 1 !, "« of W*™ with drilirtl gravel 17 k bwt pit <4 ifcc dir. ilemh % « 

although kdged pan at01 diaitower (PI XXXVB). 

/ fl a. Circular itt shape, diamrtci 1-83 m, depth -66 fti. Flwi granite outcrop ninth thr pit 'i&ncwof 

i tree [uHt-boles. each with 4 diameter -1 18 m. found on east, v .-! and southern nlgn, A f bw jut«» 
nj diarcoflj. J3 pot~dte*di uf which fircf*wane formt negligible prnp«it tUm. 35 Jhigiijemti uT ammuJ Inina* 
Otlier Art liquids indttdcra titme-hal!, « hjimrocMtone, i pculr, S ha^liie Mo k i quartern* 141 , hMriM 

ii bciviiUJuJ cxatiipk of crocenti!: ™I on C|iian^miuJ (PL XX WlA 

■« areuJar “ 'tej*- I'Hm, depth about -91 m Afr« **** tmmd o«, rhr top. FukK 

i c e .1 w pottery pieces and fragmentary' animal bones, a posit' bead and a htuxzt»er«Mtmr, 

Pil f: Irrcpilar in shape measuring 1 -33 m x 1 -55 m, depth -41 tn. A few bit, of < Jia.rt»l. 40 p.cew ol 

nmui iiri jijJ very liiilti quantity of pottexy camn fmm the ml One .oJu mEd lull, with Luaucfr*! rjids 

ntr trsr if 5 n l T iii ^ 3 ^ i,,k ^ d«.-.vrre.i mw, - 

woritmg ntot. Palaeduhs. p,cked up fiom the surface *md as enre or bammer^r p^y y . 

‘u M6 m depth from working level 104 tn.; pnrery, 

^ - hammer-sronr. a broken penile comtihired the euJunal 
r i?£JS" T dt ,hc P‘V r^ y f,lW in with dririi [1 ftrsvel. ntitted will, ernth. Red ware shr.d- 
ufiitU oft Ua ^? UCT J Cy ‘ Bn T a f d f ^ rni »«djr a few. No ash ordtairoal Al^jut 1 -90 m. to the we*l 

oftlu* pn was found a pcm-b«le, -19 m. in diameter and -31 m. deep. Wider at ibe Imst (Fig. 51). 

maicirity 17 lbt, PP> diami-ier I 60 m. and depth -86 m 76 piece* «.f pottery. gtry ware fenrn 

a dlamctci [J .17 m f ^‘T^. b °! ,W ‘ * **"*** < ** m P ,e ° r «*e Iwo P ou-hn)c. cadi Iwvira 

uufmithcdL discovers t c on western and imrtlirrii edges, N'*> ash in i.harcfiai Two nn^lhk toahr one 

imtuudiH d. discovered from layer 3, nrai du» pi,. Wider a, the bare 1 Ft* 51). 

53 pieces uf dia “ ltrU ; t m * dc P l} * I M m. A few uon»on the *op ul dn- pit were iioiiccd. 

sJ pieces uf pouery, 25 iragniait* of amnnt] hones. 2 basal uc JljJus, | paste bcadatul at, iuckicmmuile object 
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ofitnur with 2 incipient dritt-hoirt came from ihe debits inside dir pit, No nsh wm cnrouiitrrcd. Grey 
ware forms Hue majority. 

Ftl 8; Circular inshape, diameter 1*33 m, drpih -76 m. An articulated adult male skeleton fmmd inside 
«. with!iJrJ to Lhe norih, was covered intentionally by a cairn heap. A pawebead found near the mandible of 
the ikelrtort. In i Ue tlcpoiit, about 27 'J cm. thick; Inflow the skeleton we re recovered a number of &iunn»I 
bones, n lew jXii-dwr'K mostly of grey svatr and a iicoliili. besides anoiher disc-dre ttlar bead of paste. Large, 
quart dry of anit -i .n el. t fitxmd iPI XX,XV]B}, 

P-.; 9; CtimiUT in plan, diameter I 19 m., depth % m. A dint lit-iip over the pit was noticed hut did 
not \ tcld any skeleton. Only 20 fragments >,f pottery, grey warn boning 50*4 of the imal. ttx ps^ei iTattinwl 
bodes, a hammer-stone 4 gnyqunndte flakes and u paste lirad rurnr f'mm it* fillings. 

Pit 10; Oblong ia drupe, measuring 1-53 m. X -34 nt. depth 124 m. Pit was parked with tubbier It 
yielded 14 animal bone fragments, 33 pot’Slienh, mostly or grey ware. 1 basaltic Dnko, n pottery disc and .i 
paste U'4d Ash not noticed- Pit" 8, OA, 0 and 10 formed perhaps one group (PL XXXYICJ. 

/■it II; Roughly nbkmg in shape with two post-link*. Masirmuu length 1*4-1, as, m a x i mum breadth 
I'27 m. ! be c iirhcm arm had a gradual tJopcocrring as a ramp. Post hole cm die cost ttieeium *13 in.. Uw 
one on die west measures '20 m. both ol them bring -33 m. in dep(H. Aiinihcr pttrt-lwli. ilbiiut 91 tit i" thf 
east had a diameter <>f -2(1 m, depth being 25m. The number of sdirt-di S6l, mil of whirl) £A% lietmig in 
red v.iiit : Ivhv shcick bore hriic sari ctf a graffin marks. A fm sherds of btark dipped ware a5to found. 
A no mb-! of djrreh brJi rawed I,and.; a llatttah based bowl fragmenr also found, 303 picers of animal 
bout- and u h v bit* of charconi Hie masimuin number of -tl nuenjliih't were found nut of which i2 wen* 
mm!r cut i] ij.c; t /.-cry rial. Other t'uirb reprtwmlol by iLakis i»f basalt and greyish quomm, hummer-atom, 
stone ball, rubber and one nidus- ia| pebble tool. 

Pit 12; Circular in slmpe with a diameter of H» m. drpih bring 6'1 m. Full ur ash and c horroai; fern 
distinct ashy band* inside the pit Two fctjt-holct one on tin- east and the other mi tint wot, writ no i iced. 
About HO fragments uf animal bones, same of Them charred, the numlier nf sherd* urciJvered was 1 t 4; di- - 
tfih uti dti of diffe rent wares has fallows: 22 I i Wundipped red ware, 115 (744»?%) redware, 17 (1141$%) 
grey ware. Undipped ware is somewhat similar to bile 45 poiirry. Raised bund iicrurs nn many sherd? Type# 
ctunprlre bowl with wdiii disc-W, a rpout-fragtncni in grey ware, a list tuned bowl, vase* and umi. Pottery 
mostly Umioalrd Other amiquiur* include ihree pcttcry die* j. 10 btwalfic (lake-. 23 snicroliths inrlusK-c of 
2 crr»;i-n!if i™sh, t Innalc and Iraf-duped (lake, rokraliib niaiic cm qi.iard-crystal, chrrt. chaJtxtiuny and 
cornelian. Pit wider at fhr bare (PI. XXXV1IA), 

Pit 13. Circular in shape, dlamrrer 1.65 m. deptb-56 a It yicltkil 3 basaltic Hake*, a none dab r.f 
uncerttiin tire, 37 piece; of pnttrry, mostly red ware and a frw fragments of animal bones. iVsh not found. 

Pit 14. Circular in shape, diameter 1-32 m. depth only 44 m. Ciiltuml mAtniah con* mu ted only a 
few sherds, animal bones and a Bake r.f basalt. A few "toner wesn found laid oa the top or this pit No ash or 
charcoal come from ir. 

Pit iS; CSmifcr in shape, diameter 1-52 m. drpth about -21 m. Ash ami diarroal Audin 
plenty; mhv deposits formed two separate bands. 5(1 piece* of animal Isitio, 2 basalt Ma< One ^iryhli quart- 

iile flake, a p«i]e mid 4 mitrolith* uicbding one iKwt er.re qo elim, Thb pit i» wty ... die 

miwtin-T of sherds l^in g 350, uT which 317 pieces belonged to red ware. Large number of sherd* with ruined 
hand. <mr dirril c'lntaini irregular ribbings. Type* include titnt, vase, hmad Hat based bowl, (lerp bow) and 
possibly an rsamplr of double-pin in ml ware, fottrry moativ lifUC-ctKiUtd. A few spreimcn* of unstipped red 
ware aim prereni (Fig, 52!. 

Fit M; Irregular in lhayr me aiuring 1-62 m. K I'Sf) CD dt^plli -33 in. Only (wo ’herds, a djcll 
fntgmMit imd a frw bit* ofaiiinutl Ixrnrr found in mscKuttiun with om-notre-amd ivmbones and few basalt 
lumps. No ash ur charcoal. Apparently • working rpot. 
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Pii 17 r Circular hx dmpe k diflJQttctcit )4B OL depth -79 m. Little quantity of potteTYi anirtuil hemet am) 
a few Isolde flrtkrv were recovered. 

Pii IS: Gireiita it. duiptt, diaiuclrr 1-42 in Contetm suit ^ Fit U It v j tiot fully *c:m..;jed out 

(R xxxvim; 

fc) Sm 4T (Fig. 59 j 

Pif 1/ Circular Ln dinpc, diarn.Hr* 1-70 it:, depth 94 in. 50 , of the pottery bd^ngrd to dull or 

burnished grey ware. Animal boot?, flaks* o t qwtfitc And UamIk *1*0 found, pit full d m31, *su wider a? d?tr 
bottom. A unique flat Iwwrd frioshiipcd pot atfro discovered i Fig. 54). 

Pii 2: CSreiikt inshape. diameter 1*35 m depth t 16 m Pit covcml wish lag imdre^rd rubble, Iwlntv 
wluiii was H Uikfc athy dcposli mixed wtkli rftanzuaL A dull fragment, timiiftt to dun wJ XlikiLi w Nav.jUmli, 
Ixrtvl type* Aitil, ii kind of M tumtnuir; unpotuiss poHerptypes from ilift piL TIlu i> also wider At dir boucm 

Pit 3; Oval in ihape mr-awiriiig I-S7 m. lul in. depth *JM> m. Coveted with undrc^ctl omum: minify 

adiy lie print iiuidr- Kuraiduil anil dull grey ware alvi founds Other ftnift .fifise a hammer limalt «f 

quart* iEie; Qafcftl and Iraguimtary animal bnnrv 

Pii 4: Roughly nvaJ in shape m rawing |-7| m. - t-4+tn depth •&* m- ViHHcH largi quantity of ash 
and diarcodp fragmentary pieces of animal bone*, flakr* of hasali and quarmir fmal mmilvn « dinth di 
i.wrrcd frail I3J. nf which 53belnitgrd to dull grey ware. 20 black dipped ware and l> of urjmpprd dull redduli 
[■rnwft Viviirf. pottery type? include urti, •. ,\\r, di.-rp lx>w !lAt hud bowl; itun.. nf the iliml littac*ct*iicd 

Pii Si Circular lit diapc, dLamarf 1-12 in ikpUt 1 - 1 ft. PU filled \n with drift'd gnivd T a>li and «ft-: 

poll Only a frw picir* of Afifaul bona, llak^ and poltny it« A dim ! in grey mid j, red 

uflre pi itcrry with a big pcricrnttrin at ibe flat haw wrre uolC'worthy lindi 

Pit 6: Roughly oval insh^jic nuwurtOg I 9tt m. l 10 is drpth 'M m. A lew 1-ciuldrrv fd.T- rtt "n 

liL'ide dcpoiii «uhy\ Animal bona and Ikk^ also octxtmd* Anton gp potnary type* rhr mors imporraui were 
chunnenfid Upprd lsowf nfftkek nbpp«l w are widia nnkii-jli putL b on id eiirj iuf „ lj«id^ a liidlow-bav-d fed 
ware teWJ, an uin anti k lid-type. 

Pd 7; Rouglih oval mrmtrritiR 2 19 m 1-70 m» tStrprh 91 rn Apart from 4Tii:ual and ttaka, 
this pit ntp^sfii 316 tbetdi of whU It 15? Ittbmgcd to dull grty ware, 4ft bbtc k dipped Vr^rr, 52 bmMkd giey 
ware* 68 red vmre and 23 piecr* undtjiy^rl reddbh brown w are V frw ^hrrd« ihOwcd timr-re-ailog Wtd nitf 
or two appeared in Ik: examp!r^ of ocTift wadi A Hat hn&rd bowl + niirrevi-mourned jur and fing^lmwd. ftife- 
shaped grey ware pot enmtume imjKJriam pnnery typci A dim microUth and $ big ;uzcd paste bcush also 
■came to light. 

Pit 8: Circular in *hapt\ diametrr J-06 m. ilepUi 46 Hu H9 |K>twhertk + fmgniCiHsiy liJaintiil Uiuc?. one 
pestLe, ilako mid a h&mtnerwhine retovcjtsl, but nu adi 

Pit 9 , Cireulaj in tbape, dkmeipf JHK m. depth 66 m Yielded Ikkiw arums) Imnr-. a ueoldh. a 
bar TUtitr-wohc and a paJtte Ixmd, bemdes 144 shrrdr ? qfwhidr 5i belonged to dull grey waie, 29 burnt I 
grry ware anrF 20 hhick flipped v^arc. Imponum "y]ics arr a lonr^ grry ware -pouf, conical vair end lipprd 
bowl wilh evened lip. Ash and rharron! also noticed 

Pif IP: Irregular in messtjumg 3-tfl n, x 1^54 jj:„ die pit o! ihb ^iie, dt pih 46 fii full 

i>rbLai:ku?i eaith but no Rrd ware furuicd a Mg pertemagr. 4 mit mliili* + one m u3ith p a Jiammer-^tom: 
Make?. LLuiJJ pieces of animal bona ■omtqfmcs duui^l p aUu diujovrred 

Pii H tzregular in diltpc mtsunrfng 2riQ ru dWm depth 46 tn Did noi reveal adi os charcoal 
atihough Urgenl numljcr nf 28 miooHthi, mrnily on chert and maximum quantity of intslipped r«ldbh 
brown ware, btsltfa tonal iqpe* of a nim a l bone* and flakes wicre unewrthod. Ihe dutvibutfou of pottery 
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was u fellow*:— UaslippeU rcddiali bfuwu wore J2U, rid ware BO. UrnJt dippid w *rtf 35, ('try warn 35. Pits 
ID. II, 12, 15, J6 iii'i ID formed out duller. 

Pit 12: Circular in shape, dkjiietrj fHi m depth only. -23 m. Yielded 2 miintilitln a few I la he: a pan 
from portery and animal bone*, No aib, charcoal *u boulder, tvtjtr riL?erw-d. 

Pit 13: Circular in shape, diameter I 55 m. depth 65 m. Only aril and a rev, animal I<qo» and pottery 
came tu light. 

Pit i-f. Oval in diape measuring l 62 oi x I 30 m. depth ‘56 m Meagre cultural nuieriah 

Pit IS: Oval iu shape, measuring; 1-50 m 1-16 hl depth 31 ui Ko ash or charcoal noticed. A few 
pieces nf animal Ixuu-s flaks and pottery weir recovered. 

Pit 16: Circular in shape, diameter I 01 m. itrpth /I m, Revealed gpod quantity of dinned animal 
hones L'Ut no ash lL-sid« <MUn\ and flakes, it yielded a harmncr-sione, a rubi*:i and 2 nikiulilltd. Pottery 
rowdy undipped reddish brown ware 

Pit I?; Ovnl in shape, nicsmrntg l ■<>;'« m x .11 n, rlrptli 61 m. Meagre quantity of pottery, iniimnl 
I mi nes but no .nb ui charcoal. An oxe-hmuincr. quartzite and basatiic Hakes mid » (inttimer-stonr 
also recovered- 

Pit 18: Circular in shape, duineiri -6‘> m. ■i-'pth only *28 m Full of lilarkirli earth mfeotl with drifted 
gravel. I'ottrry, ilakes and animal bonif few in number 

Pit 19,- Circular in tliapr, dianrttlrr l-Mm depth U tn. R«vroU*d ash, animal tames, poUcqf, llabrs 
and a ,m.il! .ul*o. 

Pit 20. Circular in shape, duum v_r 9*) u>_ depth ■ jmJ y -II in Fioth ooi. riaicd td tnall quantity of 
fnrttety, animal Imuri mil llak“ ,Vth *k- fmtml. The tvmi -■ in moot pit of dies lit'-*- 

Pii 21. Circuit in thopc, dlubittci 1*0-1 ni depth 71m. Eastern m m pit <lf ill* die. Cmtu-uu diuliiu 
to above. 

Pit 22: Oval in shape measuring I hi tn. - 1*22 tu- Xrt ash found. A few fia^meuti of uniiiuit bones, 
poilery and Hakes canw front thi- pit. 


TABLE 1 

Clsssificatiiin of pit aecording ta shape & bitt 

Site, 47 


Simp.- of Below 11 its Clem 9Kin I2l«u 
the pit 50cm to to in 16 

60cm flOan I2tkna 150tm 

J5I cm 13km 211cm. JM kn, 27|,m30J u;i 1’Ucm Hi km 
tn fr> lo to >•> io to Total 

IBOrtn 21 Own IMOwn 270rrn SOCfetii 3:Hkin 360i m iDOitn 
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2. CtJlSSIFiCATloN 

Tr is apparent fixina the threading description lIm* pits Were roughly, fij cuculsu. liii 
ov4 (iii) oblong and tfv} irregular in shape, the Iasi category being generally huger in 
than tin- oilier ones. The tint two groups were quito deep pits despite their smaller dimen¬ 
sions, Circular [fits of Site 46-A had, however, bigger dimensions, and the largest number 
cil circular piu. forming mart than 80% of (he total, t ame from Site «-A. Bm in Sites 46 
and 47, Jt accounted for more than 50%. Oval and oblong ones did not occur ai Site 46 
nml 47 rtipecdvdy. The number oflm^uUt pits was more in Site 46 than that of other two 
sites. 

From the point of view i.l wr, pits rntfy br classified under 13groups. It fo evident 
from 1 able I that maximum number of piiv barring the post-holes belonged lJi groups ol 
% 4, and 5. Die*- pi in yielded invariably large i|uaniity of ash. charcoal and burnt earth, 
the lair category being traced only in Site 16. They were exceptionally rich in pot-dierds 
generally arii bidden, and fragments of animal bones. Tits, with an average diameter ol 
0*9 rn. it? I’6 nt) are too (iitmll for living, flic presence ol’ burnt cat th, sometimes to bands, 
besides ash and charcoal, provides a reasonable Hue for identifying them as hearths, fn Pii 
'If i .if Site 46, a thick band ul" burnt earth w;u overlain by a regular strip ol ash. Perhaps these 
three groups were used sis /Uf-Awrf/o, which form 61*22% and 34*48% o( die total in St* 
Noe, hi -uid 46-A re r Cl vtJly. In Site -i T, however, they form 50% of the total. It appears* 
therefore that the more developed the assemblage in a particular site, the greater was the 
uiitubcj of pit-hearthy. 

Groups l and 2, in slew of their -waller dimension*, were probably used as post-hob ^. 
,\ few pits belonging to group li, rniglil have hHmigcd io this type as well. The maximum 
number < 25 pwt-holo could be traced to Sin 10, whereas the smaller variety was. confined 
to Site 46 A. f he evidence of Site 47 is sonic what different. The hist group was meant to 
hold roof on polei of small branches ut for the construction of partition wttfls of wicker¬ 
work or split suppling*. Possibly they were rim permanent lints or dwellings. The other 
group might have been for holding thick wooden posts ur tree-trunks. The rectangular huts 
m the Krishna and Godavari ddis> to Andhra Pradesh are .©flu strutted on iJsiid: pouts ol 
palm trees. It r. not injlLkciv that such duck, posts were employed bv the neolithic popula¬ 
te m of the developed pintle, flic set dement ol Sire 46 sf-f.-iiL-s to have been a .semi-pet niattcui 
out. if nor wholly sedentary. 

MlOWance should be given m the neolithic. people for having wider post-holts, because 
their too! , v.etf not probably min u conch n ivc lor digging narrow pit?. Stones and p-Uldcs 
discovered in such pit- were meant to tighten tin poles. They always preferred digging post- 
holes near outcrops in order lo gain an additional support to the shall Pit 42 of Site 46 
lad a diameter or about 5il4t cm. on dir top whereas the diameter at die bottom was not 
more lhan 30-5 Cm. Pu-heai ths and in tome cases lugger pits wt{e generally wider at the 
bottom and narrower on top. The picture was just the reverse in the ease of [just-holes. In 
this connevsion, it is worthwhile to mention that erosion due to rain or water might also 
have been responsible for widening the rim of pits. Nevertheless, it is fairly certain, in view 
of tire repealed occurrence ul such pits ul similar dimensions, following at lilt same time in 
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very many cases a regular alignment, that they were used as post-holes. It js difficult to 
ascribe any other purjxisc for such pits.* 

Pits belonging to groups 6 to 13 wre capacious enough tor a man or t»t> to live in. 
Hie association of post-holes with some of the pits in Sites -1G and 46A suggests scum; struc¬ 
ture over them. A lev, might have been their working spot* (Fit 6 of Site 46-A). The biggest 
piti Pit 15 of Site -1-6, had (bin* post-holes at four corners. One of the prist holes i Pit I7-Cl 
exposed two river worn pebbles. The average depth of these pit* was only -46 m. Pita nf other 
two stirs were not so shallow as those of Site 4t3. In all likelihood, these bigger ones were the 
semi-subtevraticau dwellings of the neolithic people. 

It is tempting tn dispose ul'this theory of dwelling by identifying them as refuse-pits. 
It fc too much to expect so high a sense of hygiene and sanitation from a people whose most 
absorbing preoccupation was the quest for Iborl. Moreover, it is unlikely that a people would 
excavate refuse-pits without paying the least attention to build up their homes and hearths. 
Ash, unlike animal bom . or pottery, was nut a constant h alufc of die filling of tin- pits, 
Only a few in Site Pi-A revealed, ash or diarnxil, Furthermore,, the pottery or animal bom:* 
did not, in any way give an impression of fun era rv articles. They weiv loiuuf in various 
depths. Funrral objects should normally Ive placed at one or at beat two levels. Gravr-fumi* 
cure generally include thii 1 v intact goods belonging to the deceased. On the other hand, 
mall' Ha Is unearthed from these pits not only show too much ht,ii ami tear hut al*o in nrnsi 
cases extremely fragmentary. Above all, not a bit of human bone was encountered in any 
*r than. It is also not pcwdble to identify thrri as pit-granaries ume tlw content of pits did 
not reveal any grain at all, These are, however, evidences of a negative bearing. But the 
positive evidences art i die presence of post-holr* near pits, (It) pits oJ bigger dimensions 
iiutl (in' definite alignments of the excavated piu ujggt >iiny a regul.tr settlement-pattern. 

3. AltcKhxnt 

It will appear from the plan of the respective sites that sotnr alignment or 
arrangement was followed in rerpcct of the excavation of tin- pits. Pcrimpt they tried to 
billow some scttlcmcnt-pa itci a while excavating pits or more pier >Vly, dwellings Pit Nos 
1 It, 1C, ID, 1, 2, 3, -1A, 5 and b of Site 46-A were arranged almost in a straight line: a 
row of Circular pits were (lankcd by tu«> oh long or irregular ill aped pits. The other group 
of the same site, belonging to a slightly Inter phase, had a l "-shaped alignment and consisted 
of Fits I A, BA. 8, 9, It) etc. This group waa marked by Ihe pimr.it \ of cultural materials like 
pottery, animal bones etc, Nevertheless, pits of this site did not give an impression of amor¬ 
phous or agglomerated distribution. Of course, topography rather Hum social pattern might 
have been responsible I'm thcii tinear arrangement since all these pits were dug h> the 
side of a granite lied. It cannot. however, be ruled out that the selection of the Site itself 
was motivated by Iheir .n ccpied notion of the mthmciit-pattcrn. 

Majority of rite pits in Site 17 were arranged in three different rows, parallel to cadi 


1 About 2*fl bolr. v.uytiiu in bnlWcmlnt than ?1 tn. (■> I >3 arc iJruiificd hi Desert Kayum 

as fue-holes or liiT-ptur $ce fi. Cainti I liunipuMi mnl t.V\. Cmdnn, D<. fititri Fayutti , LoikEciii I.I93t 
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r)(_hi^t J'jts 20 and 21, being the wcstcra-moit and the eastern-most one* teepee lively, w *-.re 
amy from the main rows. But Pita 10 and 11, girdled on the ©orth-cast by cluster, conspi¬ 
cuous by the absence of stones or boulders, swh and charcoal, is ,lm ribabk* to lbase II of 
neolithic period. Pit& l, 2, 3 and 16 of Site 46 also cons tint ted a compact unit. But here 
generally smaller pits were dug around a larger one or inside tlic supposed huts, the later 
also followed, as the evidence of the Northern Extension area shows, a linear alignment. 

C, EVIDENCE OF DWELLING 

Thai softie form of dwelling was prevalent ai Nagariuuakonda during the nrolUliic 
period may be evinced from the discussions in the preceding rations. I* has already been 
stated that tome of the post-holes conformed to some plan and alignment. But it must be 
confessed here that a plan for all the post-holes could not be traced out, nor cau ft be said 
emphatically that all the original post-holes had been detected in course of excavation. 
Small post-holes dug into disintegrated or pulverized rocky deposit and filled in with the 
same material may not maintain iheir original character alter a long lapse of time. Even 
now the vaulted mat-huts and round conical huts, spread widely over the coastal Andhra 
Pradesh, are constructed over slender poles, not more than 5-1 cm. or 7-6 cm. it* thickness, 
rhesr are temporary huts and tine can observe very well that wills the shifting of 
such dwellings every trace of them gets completely erased out of the ground due to various 
human activities or natural factor*. "Flic use of such temporary huts by the neolithic popuhi- 
ijun may not be a mere surmise, fhe absence oJ post-holo in Site 47 may he attributed m 
> ome *uch factpis Site 46A ilicl not disclose any bly post holes. On the other hand, their 
Occurrence at Site 46 may be taken as a very definite evidence. N st a n din g .ill 1 hese 
factor*, the tu olithic dwellings of Nagtiiiimakonda may be divided intu two groups, nnnielj. 
i A| houses with earth-fast posits supporting the walls and roof, and ■ B} mbtcrr.uu -m dwell¬ 
ings. Both the type* occurred in Site 46 but .Sites 4G-A and 17 revealed only traces of pit- 
dwelling. To put it the other way, the pit-dwelling wa& the characteristic fmmiv pT the 
earlier phase, whereas Site lb witnessed a developed me thud »<l constructing shelters—an 
improved method of creating “artificial environment", hut pit-dwelling was also in vogue 
side by tide. 


I, Howfe-iOAN. 

hiam fin six houses could be restored in Site 46. Pits 47, 47-A, 25and25-Gformed an 
alignment measuring about 3-i>H m., 3-89 m., 5*28 m. and 4*81 m, on the north, muth, 
east ind west respectively Two pits, namely 25-B and 25-D, were si mated inside this 
supposed rectangular house 1 House*!}- Pits 14 and 25-A were perhaps the remnanb of a 
lean-to hut; in these cases outcrops! had been serving as a natural wall to lhc west, 

Another rectangular house Houac-2), its four post-holes being reprcscutcil by Pits 
24-A, 30-A, 41-Aaud 42-Ameusuird f>" 10 m., 5*B0m,, 6*79and7*40 m. outlie north. south, 
east and wcsl respectively. U contained three deep pits yPits 3U f 41 and 42) and was flanked 
by Fits 45 and 46 on lhc north, Pit 3 4 on die cast and Pit 32 on the south* Pit 42 might have 
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been its pi t4i earth like 25B of tlir supposed houseenumerated earlier. The largest quantity 
of burnt earth, ash and charcoal came from Pit 42, The exact purpose of four other pits 
around the house is difficult to find out. So far as durir dimensions art: coneentol they 
should be included in the category of pit-hearths. Actually Pi t 44 yielded burnt earth, besides 
adi and charcoal. Thus, it appears that pit-hearths were dug not only inside the house 
but also around the huts. 

The plan restored by connecting Pit?, 29, 31, 11 and 20, roughly conform to a square 
of 8-23 m, Tltis wi? the biggest house (House-3) at Nagarjunakotida. An intermediary post- 
hole, about -39 m. in diameter, could be detected on the south and die north. On 
the western ride no pit or post-hob: was found but a depression inridc an outcrop, w hich 
appeared ro be man-made and might have been to support another post-hole. Tile outcrop 
was almost in the centre of the supposed‘western side of the house. Pom-hole NoJ, with a 
diameter of about -28 ui*. in the centre of the eastern side wat possibly the remains of 
partition wall, since three more examples, having an average diameter of’-20 m., could be 
traced on pbn as well as in section. Pits 14 and 35 wen* its pit hearths, the former yielding 
a thick band of bn rut -earth. 1 his house also seemed to have been flanked on all the sides 
by live pits, namely Pits 17 and 34 on die south. No. 10 on the west, No, 9 towards the cast 
and No. 12 on Hu- north. Pits 9, 10, ,md 34 were large pits possibly used as dwellings. Pit 
34 did not produce any ash or charcoal. Bur Pit 12 revealed big chunks of burnt cartJl ; 
it yrai mb((*rjut:uily rilled in with boulders. The existence of dwelling pits nround such a 
biiig house complicates the present identification, but ethnological evidence, mentioned 
below, may provide onr with u rc.twnulsfr analogy regarding die prevalence of under¬ 
ground dwelling alongside the superstructure built over die ground. Arc± enclosed by 
supposed houses was found to have been, mure or less, even, in some cases natural outcrops 
Imd heen drived or cut, lor obtaining an even surface inside the home. 

1 he Northern Extension of Sim jfi revealed three more houses. House 4, also rectan¬ 
gular on plan, measured roughly 4*88 m. - 2*44 m. It wav enclosed by lour main posts 
represented by Pit* 50-A, 59-B, 51 and 51-B, l*he next house. House 5 (PI. X NX VII11 
measured 4*96 m. (Grom Fits 53 to 52-A’J on the north 5*96 m, (from Pits 52-B to53) on the 
east and 5-58 m. (from Pits 52-A to 52-E) on the west. Two other post-holes. Pits 52-D and 
52-F, were also noticed. One oblong Pit 52) and a circular pit i Pit 52-C) lay inside the 
house. Each of these houses endowed one very big pit, opart from a pit-hearth. House t». 
discovered to the north of House-5, was the smallest one of 2*7*1 m.square. Pit 57 was found 
in it- centre and four post-hole* no,. 6, 7, 8 & 9) werenoticed on four corners IVu-holcS 
was dug into a natural outcrop* These post-holes had mi average diameter of about 
■31 m. The settlement in die Northern Extension area badjMxibably a north-south nriema- 
tion. Three houses, mentioned above followed, more or less, a linear settlement pattern; the 
entrance into these houses was from south or touth -west. The length of the southern 
wall was always found to be smaller than the oilier sidcs. 

1 he variation* in the measurements of the aides of a. particular house may not be gi ven 
undue emphasis. Broadly Iptttking, the neolithic houses of Nugarjuiuikouda followed « niter 
4 square or rectangular plan and they measured rouchk as folio W 3 ; 
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House 

l—4*88 m. 

X 

3* 16 m, 

f « 

2—7-32 m. 

X 

6-10 m. 

jj 

3—8*23 in. 

X 

8*23 m, 

1 1 

■1—4-80 m. 

X 

2*44 m. 

Jl 

5—5-80 in. 

X 

4-88 m. 


ii—2-74 m. 

X 

2-74 tn. 

St 

7—5*49 m. 

X 

4*27 m. 


(Rectangular) 

{ .» 

(Square ) 

i Roe [angular} 

(Square ) 

Red angular: Sel^ubttrranean) 


Number 7 (PI. XXXIX) above may be identified as. a half-ubnn .mean house 1 I< 
was, in the main, a pit (Tit-15) in Site46 measuring about 5*28 m.in the maximum length hut 
was covered with a roof since h-ur po.n-hott$ (Ptti 17, 1~-A, 1 -B. ! i-Q, ctuh^ing mi ai- a. 
sides measuring 5o7 in., 5*18 m. r i-50 nu, and 2-37 m„ on the south, north, cast and Vitii 
respectively, were traced at four corners The entrance might have lonu west, since 
this was the shortcut ul' the sides. Moreover, two outcrops, just by the side of the iwo post- 
holes, had practically been .serving its an entrance into the pit-house. 

Two post-boles, situated quite away from any pit, came to light from -Site >16*A t hn 
were possibly remnants of flimsy huts since the diameter of the pojtll had an average -4 
about 15-2 cm only, their depth being 20 m. 


2, PtT*DV.T,Ll;!NO 


Pits varying in diameter or in maximum length between 1’H'J m. to 4-.> • m, wm«- in 
all lik* li hood used as underground houses. There were 15 ut!, pit? in Sin ]{ ( , Si lt !f >A 
and 47 disclosed 5 and 7 pits respectively. It is, however, inn hu/.u-jnu to imagine the si i.r 
of the neolithic population on the strength of the number of such liig pits. 

It is evident from House 7 that even the pits were provided will) some roofing. Pit 
26 of the same site had 5 medium sized pits around h although it is diHVtilr ■ -i ascertain 
whether they were used as post-holes or pit-hearths. Similarly Pit 23 had Pits 24, 27 
and 22 in its proximity. The conceit nation of a group r-r pib may also imply a hunlly-uuji. 
In Site 46-A* ibur.pits of larger dimension were laid bare. Pit - 2d6 nr. < T24 m.) of this 
site had two post-holes, one on the east with a diameter of '20 Itt. and other towards the 
west having a diameter ofT 8 m, [ he southern arm of this pit had a tendency to slope down, 
at least in two gradients. Whether it was an intentional arrangement, a substitui- for >icpSj 
is difficult to affirm, Bur similar feature was observed in case of Pit 1 of Site 46. which had 
also possibly stone lining on one of its sides. Pit l-B nf Site 46-A had almost the 
identical feature as that of Pit 2 of the same site. Post-holes associated with Pit 2 of Sit-' 
46-A were about *33 m. deep. But Pits I-C and 3 revealed post holes having the tatnr depth 
as these of the pits in both the cases they touched the bottom. Three post-holes, with an 
average diameter of -111 m, were iuund on Lhe eastern, western, and the southern edg*- >d 
Pit l-C. Pit 3 wjjtwd only two, one on die east and othcron the west- The purpose of deep 
shaft-holes reaching: die bottom of pits, might have beat for covering tin. with nut or 


1 A ihallav, pir, ciinr 1-97 m—i v <7 m, wide uiid iujl more -h.in l! m deep, wbs notic'd al UtOTnr, 
(Sc K K AUehLn f'nfur F.w&nUoni, \ Hyde-mbad 1%1) p. GS). 
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wnitlcwork. This b, however, only a gues* and no crcdcitcc need be given until further 
evidence in tins direction is available from other sites. 

A plausible explanation is necessary Jbr the presence of ash and boulders in some pits, 
specially of smaller dimensiuns. They are identified as pit-hearths. Dirt and squalor were 
!>ossibly no mi til conditions in subterranean dwellings, l J its were hard to dean. After some- 
hmes the shelters, specially die pit-hearths, were liable to be filled up. Subsequently, they 
were probably sealed up by putting boulders and stone. It may also denote 'break up’ 1 
of llic settlement or the - Ut <jI die temporal-} occupants. Hie edit: explanation, possibly 
a .scpciatinn with some funerary rites, is discussed elsewhere. 

3. ARCHAEOLOGICAL ANO ETHNOLOGICAL EVTtJENCE 

The excavation:, at Braluuagiri, Sauganakaliu and Maski laid bare the traces of post¬ 
holes in the cbalcolithk levels, but no dcfinite alignment was discovered. Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler surmised on Lhe evidence of post-holes that possibly rectangular structures might 
have been in ik in die t haUiolithic level of Brahinagiri.* Napijunakonda excavations 
revealed that i ectanguhir or roughly square houses had been in vogue during the mature 
neolithic phase, hi -utev they may be compared with the neolithic houses of Oiurai Europe 
and Balkan*, ulieie such houses of Skara Brae in Orkney range from Tj’ m, to 3-B7 by 
G-10 m. to (HR m, # The reemt excavation .n Navdatoli have expos'd houses, either tquai>. 
oblong or round on plan. I hc smallest hul had a diameter of $-14 m, and the largest 3-3,>., 
The largest oblong house. measured 4*57 m. ;• 9* 14 in, A pit 2-14 m, ■ 1-33 in. - 2-14 hi. 
was also discoveredf it had post-holes all round, lhe evidence trotn Neva:,a" smir. to be 
inure poiitive vo far in. pk-J welling is concerned. 

The excavations at Maski* and Sanganakallu* had disclosed pits of sixes nsiipAmblc 
with those of Nugarjunakondii. But liidr purpose could not be affirmed in view of the small 
area excavated. Reviewed in the light of Nagarjimakomla finds, it appears that ihcse cul¬ 
tures might have had a similar tradition. The Ends from Maski pits have umilamics to those 
from Nagarj unakondu, in recent years Burzahani ; has also yielded examples ol pit. 
dwellings. Besides stockades or cattle pens, the evidence from Period IA at Ulnur may 
suggest the presence of half subterranean dwellings as well. That a space having a maximum 
diameter or length from 1-63 m. to 2-41 m. is spacious enough for men to live in b evident 
from mode m huts of the poorer people of the coastal Andhra Pradesh. In many eases they 


1 Child- A fan W.fJL?, Uimnlj I‘HR, Loudon) (j, 97, lie wUerve* dint "Ainmu; mu-lcm representative* 
of garden culliv.Uifin. a teailcney for ilu* Village to break up ha* been noted by cthuogrmplrcn, Some of the 
yuttfig mi'n luve -.it with ilirir wive, .nul slur! a new village of their own", 
i IVF M. Wheeler, ,>p. nr p. 2«3. 

1 V Carrion Childc, EfWgftn ,-,nd ArcAtn-i.fu^y, 1943 Jjondortj. 

* Indian Ardmeology ]9tiV»l— A Review, p. £0. 

* H K.. Thaper, •#. rijf.. p. 25. 

* R Subbaian, «p . p. P 

' Iitiitwi .IfeAmci^yr, 1961-62-A Review, p. 11. 
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range in diameter brttffiBI 2'34 m. x Tz>2m. The ilicndmid build houses of 2*44 in. lo 
5*441 Dt, dLuuc'j I■ lb'use* of still smaller dinicnriiuis air in use amongst the Tcdasof Tibcsti 
iik the Salmu Iknert, i hrir homes are only 1*5 metro in length and I metre hi pit. 1 It has 
already been mentioned that in the developed ncoHllikphase liouse on the ground a* well 
a* pit-dwdJingi were pic valent side by side The Tedas of Tibcsti also live in underground 
homo {E lolilcnhewohncnj. 

I here is however t nt> testimony of pit-dwelling amongst the present aboriginal people 
ol India, But the Hondo Highlanders* briny in die wild and moutii.tttu.ui> region ninth east 
ui Mjchfcund liWF in Orissa dll recently used pit-< fumitory which was repotted by May 4 as 
early as 1H73. According to him, “the classical Hondo dormitory is a pit, roofed over and 
entered by a (mdl aperture, where tin* gbls spent their evenings and entertained boy 
visitors from oiher villages*', ft is interesting to note that similar housed are still being built 
by the Wadraa, a leinuiomadic people of Orissa. They earn their livelihood by digging 
earth, and live in areas of heavy rain fall. 

1 hr underground houses are still in use over a large part of Eurasia and North 
Amrrtca, spceiallv in the puhu region. Hie repri-tentative type is a Koryak house 
in Xuitlhbail Ada. 1 It was once widespread in Chinn,* Japan/ Sudan, not to speak of 
D.uitibiaii Ktrrope where a representative house measured 21*02 m. x tl*23 tn. These horn** 
are. almost a necessity in i ..'^..iruns <lunate Whether pit* hopits of Niigiirjunakonda were' 
evolved by the mvliihir.; people 1t» ■ortibni against the hoi sun or an inherited social trail 
:* difficult t.. rsplaffi in the present suite of our knowledge. ’The earliest neolithic phase of 
Nitijiujiiiukoudj ilul not !■<■'. .*;il ativ trace til dwelling. It ktnUftiDwcvcr, not unlikely that 
pit-dwelling was a chiifttctcristic Feature of the neolithic cultures nf the Dccctiti and Kflf* 
iimaL So tor as pndpiutiuti b ewemed, il seems, there b a climatic affinity of Nagor- 
jtnukoada with the Kanutak area of the Deccan plateaus 


» CLV.F. HttUtwvlnfr, Tht (.‘Uatkm,, p. *0. 

1 toBoertbenb i» Ttdt r#n Tlhatr, pp. 12U & 130. 

• V. Hwta. Jfo* Mghlnvi#,, pp* 74'i'p, 

* J. A. M.iv, X(tIn ,.ii Uit- B li nmli , 4'Jiypnr, Th< hJim Anliqv tfj, Voi. II, 1(173, p. 2i7 

1 It. L. th vKtUt cnie AmirriijJ Muwum <*f iNaiural Hillary), Sriem.e, 

Guide. No, 124, p. 24. 


- W, Hvwto, Mn l, 1^ p ti)2.S« abc, Willi«n Wum Chin* btf'rt tht Urn /hmofv. 
hu&Aitm^ I9€l r 

1 Kooiyb Itochoxk, JfedwimAs-Jtow/™ */nzwjtfm (Rep^r «T <he Nation.! Museum for 
P* At*. MTj I>. Kidder JjftM htj »* Lumiw. pp, 43 A 1». Dwriiira* v,n 

iu kngili between 13 ft. lo I? ft. unri mi)y 2 (l betow ifa*ground 

* fb= «aii«l nnrr&ah tvframfcit at Kairhur, briUry and Maclirtla .13 n.'|V. fhim NnEwrj" hi ri 
itr-. > ' 5, »1) 04 itnl ml -T.t jt'.-.iirtl y, Mnqi of ilaii v intuitimiiii .hi tuiipetAture* t»i Kaiciim, fidku uul 

Km**.hmibl.* an *sfctW«.—'J2 3, 'Jli-U *1111 ‘34 3. For Mia df-iaitH « 'Monthly airtd Aittiuai nmmi'i of 
R*mC*l, aim! *4 V uny Dtfj% th* hJm MtUmLtckd Vul. XXVI1, Pan V. Manager 

of PublnaJiom I 9 - 1 V. 
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!1 DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 

I’iic funerary rein,um of Lhr tirolithic pcOpk inhabiting thr valley ni«y be dan* i bill 
into three categories, vu . 'A.: dbpmal ■>! the tkiui in c< mcteiy (Site 68) bebngir* to adult* 
mid children, Diipoaal rfiiibms in lira* dbrovered from Vhitatbtird area* and (C> 
skeletal remain* ul an adult mole in * pit of Site 46 A, U U evident from 1 able 11 that 
the ccfiiclrry proper had laid bare t> male adults, 3 female adults and a skeleton ol a child. 
There were two grave-pits, each yielding double-burial, <mr <il telltale and tlx Other «J 

male adult. 

The ternru ry dudated mo strata ol Initial. Stratum 3. rcprevented Ly one adult 
mole and an adult female, had brought to view remains of only articulated skeleton* in 
primary buriuh. l< had its continuity even in the next pfcxtt but ilie dominant fMw ol 
dbtNnal of the dead was of pwt-eMJtftwtnw-lmrial type, involving snultipJr jnnec**. I wo 
double-bun alt br longed to Urn group aim. Despite tKr absence of nroHth* or other imph- 
meuts these two layers may easily br corebted on the basis "i pottery, with ihc mb 
uncover n I at Site 46, 46-A and 47. So Lit as pottery >* 'WJceroed both the layer* unvnkd 
identical typo b„l the high n^Ud w«l witU U.o K and «r»igh|.«detl mug 

occurred .mb' in die upper .untum. fott. tv Moctaod wUh SM*» * « *"«“»• 

....nprised only .lioiMpmiud vewb, whir lower port of (he body dighily m««dji.ip 
base well defined. One of them i* * unique type. in ll'.t having m neck and nbo for its better 
ruiisb. This type dofi* nut ooctit in the haUtaunnal area. 

i. GtmitAL Rtaoto os Srma/naftAPHY 

Ejection, hitvc btooglit lo Ugln lei. Inman ikdtmm. inliumed in dgbwn«jpin> 
TUir area wa. <,uin- away, Uboo, one and hah mile, to the wM| I* U-****-^- 
settlement oT the valley. Hie tkinciery-area, situated on a tardy higb ground .level 3H » 
MSL Le- [ IS-75 m,,) Uy between I hr river .md art old uuLht, (lowing fioni souin-coit to 

The site (Site 63) lad* in Division 17 oT Sector $ XU Altogether 12 trendies were 
,«nk. beard rv u-vctil trail slits Only four trends, however, yielded human *rinajm- lie 
upper-mo*' stratum, by cr I, compared of brownish earth mixed *p«vdy with whitish knnkar, 
did not appear to be human which might have been scoured oi \ ig.33j. i* a'ciogc 
tluckiicu U this layer varied between l Ocm. to 23 cm, IV majority of thr graves, tbtovered 
at an average depth of 15 cm. Cron, the prt*«W bnd^urface, were dug W* layer 2, varying 
in tlikkSfbS^ 30 cm, io 38 cm., and cmnpwcd of brownish ernili, white AaaAw, and 
linicitamed, .tone. Fotmd at an average depth of Won. he low surface was brownish 
dbiutqrrairil rock, devoid oi ar oml inaireiab 1 wo gr«Vffl No*. 3 jmd were cut 
mrideUand are oaerihabk to die earlier phase. I#*«f 2 in esm of earlier <****** Jgj* 
I in ol later group served a. reeling byre. Layer 2 MCamal^r ««■ «*'« 

■.herds, rolled paJatoUiba and aim in one rase raklnaied tortoise »beir. It may cadly be 
a ^umrd that the treond group of burial* came min cxisteurc whenitV MonmttbUon u, 
on «ie«i of at Ux* 3U ctm, was deposited over the earlier graves, I hu*. a thick mantle 
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originally intervened between ihe two sets of burials. The timc-mrmaj is. howrvi r, tllfiitull 
to determine. 


2. Cemetery. 


the earliest stratum, as air end y pointed out, was associated cxcUadveK ultli f-ti'iutcd 
inhumation type of burial. Roth tin skeletons Nos. 5 and 9; .u- ample* *>( prim my, 
articulated human remains. Gravi !i. yicldiijg skeleton So '* PI \T.li v.as found ><ipcr- 
iinposcd hy Grave 2 of the .wilmeqitrrU ptriml. No <ti> arrangement nt boon was offer/veil 
save the missing of lower inaudible with all the teeiji. .Skeleton D (I’J M A) in Crave 7 
belonged toon adult female. BttcfiiJ ftmuhur con>isied of only pottery in both the . .m •- 
Graves, associated with the upper layer, dimvnl tlvr predrnninaoc*' -■! ttiwd.iry 
burial, preceded by a proems of cxcaruuthm. Dead bodies might have been exposed in 
held, piL or platform, ['he system u( re-bunul, as practised by Lin MundoT and die 
NicnWwiue * 1 i* another type of secondary burial. It h, nevertheless, diOirnlt to asccttaiji 
which of the methods was in vogue during the neolithic period of Na^at jmutmmU. In ntne 
of the skeletons an attempt war made but often wrongly, to pm the bones in their original 
position. This procedure presents complication in determining the thar-nurt -4 riinp^nl 
of the dead. 

Grave 1 exposed tiro skeleton* iNos. 1 & \ T’l. \LlAj, -ne of femnlt and the ntbri 
'■I an adult mule, showing v- uninl ol intermingling of bones. Two pots were found 
near the tibia oi Skeleton 1, while the uihcr one was bereft of any jittery. One point 
needs emphasis; it i& certain that attempt was made to place the skeletons separately within 
the same pit. 1 tic probable age of the female skeleton at the lime or death i* determined as 
year*; the adult male possibly died at the age of 30. Skeletons 2 and 3 followed 
almost the same pattern of arrangement. The female member died a i the age of 25-30 
but male partner survived dm tide that age. The relationship between the male and 
female member though very easy to guess, is difficult u> establish on scientific ground*. 
From the facts enumerated above, it may appear that bones of the dead bodies were 
inhumed at one and the same time inspite of the faa that both of them did not die at tin- 
same time. The question now arises where the skeletons was kept in either of the cases till the 
oilier partner met with an end? The number of missing bones is not considerable. Moreover, 
the general absence of animal hones or bones belonging to other individual precludes 
the possibility of the skeleton* being exposed in an open field. They might have been la pt 
in some j;ir or closed vault or pit till the day of final internment. The oilier alu-isuivc 
l* very similar to the practice of reburial. 


were aim buried a fie- a period oi OMMUfcm i, effete* Irom 
bkelMf,,, 10 o Grave 8. wlucli dirclMtd the L.rg«l number of burial poitery. The other 
example ol (Skeleton No. 8) post-excarnation burial came from layer 2. The continuity of 


1 8, C. Roy, Th XfwJw aitd thir {amh;, RanrSii. 1912). 

1 R, Sewell and B. S. Giiha, liuma* fitm Ctnrtvy at .Sat. Smth B&Miutha* 
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[lieeiiiliertttdliipn, as one finds incomplete cxtnuied .inhumation Utiri.tL wh* represent«J 
by skeleton Nw. 6 <PJ, XLIIA) and 7 fPJ, XL! IB . both o! thern being adult mules. 

Stratum 2, therefore exposed tun different mortuary customs, probably a^rihibk 
to two different social groups, if not cultural or racial. 11 may speak of die arrival ofa gmup 
although die ceramic industry remained unchanged. Afl attempt U> arrange the exmmated 
Imncsin their original anatomical context only teach to suggest jni'd it real ion in die funerary 
tiles of die lau t group, as a result of i on bit ! whll a people prai lising eoDtpIri. Initial. 

’I he orimuiion ul the skrlen-ns was invariably north-tomb, skull Innit* pLicctl 
approximately Us llie north. Only pottery, tnuUiy spunk'd, inmjiiiscd Initial furniture. 
Skeletons 4 and {{ did not yield any pottery- Generally, pots were kepi ncai die I'own half of 
the dead. Incan- ul Skeleton No, |h ;pi. XLIB finir upmiUxI vcsah wore (omul rigbi 
upon lhr lemur and tibia. Outbroken just, nevertheless, was recovered between ibr vkutL 
aiu! thorait: region In eases of Skeleton* 7 am) *J ppN were placed near the ankle. Skeleton 2 
had a hmkert pm to tin* wcstul the skull bones. I bus, it may appear that no fixed rule 
was followed lor keeping the pottery near or over the dead, bul choree wax more 1 Ibr the 
western or right hand ddc of the lower half ni a skeleton 

3. IX F A N T»l 1 l' 11IA1. • 

Only ‘2 examples ufiutmu-bum] remains being kept in urn, came in light hum Nagar- 
junaJeondn, one each from Site Nos, lb and 47. The number is definitely meagre in compari- 
son to Brahmagiri which exposed 14 example^ 1 At Nngarjunakonda, fragmentary Imuic% 
were found in urns, to be buried near or inside the habit a dona I aica. The damaged urn 
from -Site 46 brought to viev. only two teeth of a child, whereas .i skull along wiili all the 
deciduous tenth came from inside the cm died red-ware um Itom Site 47 Either erf the urns 
did not produce any burial furniture, Like Brabmagirj, these were remains -if babies txrfow 
3 years of age. ! t is generally presumed that Brahittugiri urn-burials involved primary process 
but at Nagiu-junakonda, they appear more to be of secondary nature. These infant burials 
may be co-related with die people practising post-exeat nation burial. In eases of infants, 
collected bines were lodged in urns, while the bodies of adults and children were inhumed 
in burial-pih. Fundamentally, there is no difference in the mode of disposal ■ >! the dead 
between the infants and adults, 

4. Solitary .Skklktun in a pjt, 

Pit y ■*! Site 46-A produced a well-preserved skeleton in complete articulation. The 
pit w as covered bv a cairn heap The occurrence of a neolithic mol, stiatile bead, animal 
bones and potterv from an <«hy deposit below the skeleton may indicate that the pit was 
in use prior to the disposal of this skeleton. Tin long, hefty body had been squeeze 1 inside 
the pit PJ. XLlIl , the diameter oi which was not more tSian 1 -47 m. The middle ponton 


1 S S. Sartor. Humai. Skrlrsa! Rcuiuiie bm Brafunagm, L'allthf *f thi Orf-artman oj Atahnifioitvy 
VaJ IX, Nix 1 , j>. H (CKkitfia, I 960 ). 
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of the skeleton was sagging below, whereas the head had hr™ resting against the northern 
wal! of ilir pit, Some portion of (In- feet, found in damaged condilion due to pressure of 
stones from above, was possibly promidini; out. Here also orientation was from north to 
south, heat] pointing north- 

It appears to be an unusual burial. Three other pits situated in the same alignment 
were packed with i tones and boulders. The probable hypothesis i* that these pits were 
subsequently deserted by their users after the death of one of that family memben. Hit 
practice oi leaving hearth and home by otlicr ixxupants corvstquent on the death of some 
family member b not uncommon amongst the aborigines of India. ThcJBU-Pantarams 1 of 
Central Tra van core bury die dead where they died and leave the locality for good, The 
Veddaift 1 too follow almost (lie same custom. 

5. CcoifARrsos. 

Nagarjimakonda yielded the first regular Cemetery ascribsbh to neolithic period. 
Inhumation of the complete skeleton in extended posture wit the earliest ntortuaiy custom 
as preserved in the earliest stratum of the cemetery. If haul its t ontinuily in the next phase 
also though i he dom incut mode of disposal of the dead was uf secondary nature, l hU change 
may betray dm presence of a dbiinct culture group that came in Contact with liic people 
practising :n! nutrition burial. The new inhabitant^ had been h‘Mowing dilfncnt burial* 
rites but was constrained to modify their custom to a certain extent as a result of contact or 
intermixture, The basis of thU assertion it die existence of graves, where attempts were made 
to arrange the bones in original anatomical context after a process of ex rjimati on. 

The Manippan sites like Harappa* (Cemetery R 37), Lot ha l, * Rupar* had nneanhed 
extended inhumation burial, the north-south orientation was also followed iu all liic 
Hurappan dies like Tekwada,* Dmmabad, 1 md also to a large extent at Nevas*, * Biah- 
magirt* excavations had not thrown any liglii on the burkd practices ibDuwcd in cases of 
adults. Cl id d ten were however, interred in extended position with head to the rust, None- 
thelcss, the method uf OX tended inhumation and north-south orientation appear to be very 
widespread traits in T nd i a, con lit ion to many cultures that flourished in different region--, 
There me only four ‘■ilea, *> lar known,, where north-south orientation wax not practised. 
They are shahi I amp, Harappa Cemetary H, Mi ah magi ri and Nal. At Shahi Tump thr 

*J- H Iluttim, Grttim dftiutui, 1931, Vot. 1, (Ckkun*. 191*3) [*t. T & Pt, ft. 

‘ C <?. Sdigmatt. T>„ Vntd*. . Leiulon, 1932) 

1 H. R, M. Wheeler, H;uapjiii 1946', Attumf India, No. 1 p. 69, 

‘/lift m Ankamtogj. 1957.53 p 12. 

* Indian Atrhapntogj, J 954-55 p. 6 

1 Indian ,bikjmh>*j, J 956.57 pp. ElS -19 ^ f ,i_ xXflft 

T Indian ArfJumtugj r, 1958-59 p. 18 

* H. D. Santalii, 6, B. Deo, ftam Hhu»y w /W&jfuyj' at Vastta, Dwtu. 1954-56) j>. 8 

1 S- S S&rk&i, t>j>. :ii., p U, 
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body lay on this hack in Hexed or extenderI position but the head normally wo» kept to the 
west Cemetary H Stratum II oi' Harappa revealed a few examples of flexed burial, laid 
tit east-west orientation, head pointing cast, The Nal cemetery al South Baluchilthstt 
revealed almost m identical feature. In the extended burials from N;d, the body lay on the 
left vide with beat kne^i unaccompanied by am grave-goods. Ihese characierLii'- do not 
appear to be very common. In one case at Harappa, however, lie ad lay towards the south. 
Cemetery H represents a heterogeneous population, as rtvri*lcd by die different types of 
orientation of the body. The most predominant way, however, is to place: the hi ad towards 
north although cast-west and west-cast orientations were also noticed. Luthal unveiled 
one example in which head was placed towards the east. Such minor variations may in¬ 
dicate the presence of people, with different social or spiritual hcritagc- 

Doubk-burial of Nagarjunakonda has its analogy at Lolhal hut so far ai modes of 
burials are concerned they are poles apart. Due of die skeletons in line double-burial at 
Lot!mi lay on its side, a practice common at Nul and Sbahi lump Cemeteries, Further, 
unlike Kagaijunakouda, the double burial of Lethal is found within a bride lining, also 
found at Harupjta in burial 10 of Cemetery R 37, Mai and, also possibly ftfevasa where 
skeletons were laid in slightly Hexed condition in shallow pits lined with lime or in large 
jars placed horizontally, in pits. These similar features are possibly manilestations of a 
common spiritual heritage, notwithstanding their diflcrenccs in die sphere of material 
culture. The made and orientation of the burial practices seem levs susceptible to quick 
and frequent changes. These are liiiily permanent traits and disagreement in the orientalbti 
and tuvthnd of disptnai of the dead may be considered a> * real point of difference between 
diberent groups of people. It is a spiritual heritage and change in matcrial culture may not 
a fleet Uir Qnteniry ur ritualistic belief i>fu people unless spiritual or cultural domination is 
markedly frit. 

f 

The occurrence of extended inhumation burial and post-excamation liuriab .ode by 
side in the same Cemetery of Nagarjunakc inda has its parallel at Nal . where 'fractional 1 
and complete burial unearthed in one and die same cemetery. Pou-cxcanuition burial of 
Nagajjunakanda may be an extraneous element in this valley but it is rather difficult to 
Hud out its lource. An indistinct sub-stratum of rids type of disposal of the dead seems t«- 
have been preserved in hurial-riries of the infanta at sites like l ekwada and Nirv asa, 

In these sites fragmentary bones of infants were p«> dbh lodged in urns. At Bra hum girt 
dead bodies of babies were “rightly folded to fit into restricted space"—a rustom also 
followed by the penpk of Cemetery 11, Stratum II at Harappa. The strain represented Uy 
post-excan union burial, is dominant at Nagmjunakonda, while At other sites acculturation 
might have made it extremely indistinct. But theft: is no reason, whatsoever to tn to estab¬ 
lish priority of one type over another. 

I, HUMAN SKELETAL REMAINS 
AjfA. A*. /. (Site Ah. 6&). 

It belongs to a male individual. The bones of the hind part of the skull, are 
extant. The pieces had to be joined and restored for obtaining the contour of noma 
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occipitalis. Fcioctankl as well as mdoemnia! surfaces ol the extant lion- >r eroded .md 
pitted. 

The ocapui is moderately rounded and the con tom’ of the Mturnu occipitalis: is 1 1 oust: 
shaped. The tambmti suture iiarted commencing sptmitesit. External oedpiUU protu¬ 
berance is prominent and the occipital crest is well developed. 

Ngk. N*o, (Site No. 63). (Pi. XUV A, U, C,) 

The skull is incomplete anil hdhugs t<» .» male, i he individual was ititifuir in .igc 
approaching senility, which is evidenced by the ossification of sagittal and lambdoidsl 
sutures. Of the vkull, the call* is best preserved but there ate drit tti tit the facial ami tern- 
por.il region. The entire sphenoid hone, most of (lie orbit and nasal hones arc missing. The 
alveolar protest oi the mnxtUti with aJI the sixteen tec I his intact. Tilt! cuspH or lire tret li AfC 
moderatclyabradcd The cdacmnuit surface is very much eroded. Musiaitb are big 

Seen from above the shape (-1 tin- skull iv long and gluteila-juptftiItary legion ip 
markedly prominent. Forehead is highly receding, which pa -a- back. into .1 slight i> convex 
vertex and slopes evenly down to a coiiin, led 5om$ amount of subiuual pwgmthi\m 

is noticeable. 

Contour oFiht mrnui ficeipitalh h hpusc-shnped having slightly downward converg¬ 
ing side walls, tmm is very prominent and the muscle uUaehiwnts in vitipitat region an* 
large. 

Mditdihufa! fosstie are ol medium lie pi It. Prominent glubello-supm iiiarv region, big 
mtsloiih aiul well developed miiscuiai regions give positive indication that the c ranium is 
diat of a male. Good number of measurements - ould lx* dune oil this skull. The skull is 
dotiefuieraitic, length-breadth index being 73. 58. In length, breadth, and horizontal cir¬ 
cumference the size exceeds the other Neolithic skulk, 

NgL y<o. 9 fSite63). (PL XLV A, B,C.) 

This is a. female skull which lacks ,iinv>u all the lucial region and whole of the basis 
troisii, Vault ■Utnres arc >siiftct! t and the skull appears it- belong to a EltnTv old individual, 
The skull presents lemon ne features, such as digftt "apt rtiliajy ridges, small right Tn&stoitl 
and indistinct muscular attachments. I he cranial contour is ovoid. The frontal (nine is 
evenly doping anti the vortex is well arched which .'.lopes evenly down to a non-pratubertist 
ampul The contour oi' the >u>ma occipitalis is broad and house-shaped. 

The skull is tHtmrtmic (79.39). 1 he nose is ckmnacrrhuie. the index being 55*81. 
This is the only skull on which both die length and the breadth measurement* of now; could 
he taken. 

jYjjA'. JV«u 10 (Siu Aa. 66). 

1 he iktiJl belongs to a child, represented only by fragmentary pieces of eehteu Hie 
pieces could be joined together, which comprise middle portion of frontal excepting ilu* 
lateral sides, the right parietal and the left parietal without its lateral margin. The bone is 
thin, delicate and light. The thickness of the bone at parietal is 3 mm, When examined 
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from above, the shill gives roughly tin ovoid shape. Parittal e m in en ces arc prominent. 
Parietal arc i* 122 ntm. 

JVfcfc 3Vc. // fSit* No. f&A) (PL XLVI A, B, C.) 

’Hie skull was exhumed in a very damaged condition being badly crushed by can it 
a «nprt«ion. In spite of heavy damage sustained by i lie skull the pieces which were some¬ 
what better preserved, c - mid be joined together. The missing part of the skull includes 
greater part of the baic with little of the squama aeofiitnlut, part til both i he squama faff;- 
nearly complete b&al bones, small portion of left maxilla along with llm check 
bone, left mint,. qygomtuit arches and right mastoid printss. 

The skull undoubtedly belongs to an adult male. Moderately prominent supra < tftittil 
ridges, the heavy bone structure and the large mastoidr arc masculine feature^ All the teeth 
hove erupted and the teeth show fair degree of wearing of crown. 

Seen from above the head shape is an elongated oval. [Tie frontal eminence are 
indistinct. In norma tempuralir, tin forehead is inclined sharply am! sweeps buck m an 
curve with the moderately pmtrubcrcni occiput. Suhnuxal part of the skull is di ire led 
forward presenting tnild degree of nib-nasal prognathism. In nr,run fuialn, the face appears 
lb be rather low, she cheek bone on th* right aide Is prominent ami ike rightorMl 
rectangular which slopes laterally downward Palate h -short mid phrahrjIEc. Lett 
wamfibufttr fossa* t.t fairly deep. 

The skull is dhlithocranw 71*351. 

Mandible is well preserved, C*tpu it mod era ii lylarge, and mum* mmlciutck broad. 
AU the teeth have erupted but the incisors and the left canine arc borken at the rwt. 'The 
teeth show considerable attrition. Chin U bilateral at id protruding. Comal angles 
arc everted 

Measurement of the mandible: 


Ilicttttdyiai breadth 

120 mm. 

Bigamal breadth 

108 mm. 

Hi. of mandibular ramus 

f>8 mm, 

Max. breadth of mandibular 


rantits (ft) 

42 mm, 

Min. In cad ih of mandibular 


ramus \rt | 

35 mm. 

Hi. at mandibular tympltasU 

32 mm. 

Mandibular length 

90 mm. 

.Mandibular angle 

II&’ 


In addition to skull, the skeleton comprises Few extremity bones 'left ftutnmts t rigln 
ulna and left: radius), on which measurements could be taken. The measure meats are as 
follows : 


Maximum length 
Breadth of proximal epiphysis 
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345 mm. 

51 mm. 
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Breadth of distal fpiphym 
Circtiralercncc ol the—shall at tin: middle 
Robust icily index 


64 mm. 
68 mm. 
18-55 


Maximum Length 
Physiological Imgth 

Minimum droimfcreocc of the thaphh 
Kobmticily index 


300 mm. 
271 mm. 
40 mm. 
13-47 


Ulna (right) 


Burial* ?rou Nkourmo Cemetery Site No. 68 
Crat e M. I 

Thu grave pit yielded iv,-o disarticulated adult skeletons Nos. Xgk. Nc*.-_ 1 and Ngk. 
Neo. 4 belonging w opposite sexes. t hey were (aid slightly apart from e ach other. The grave 
pit was cut into Laver 2 and sealed by layer L 

Skeletal i M. Mgk, Mo. J 

An incomplete and disarticulated skeleton belonging to an adult male was, found lit 
a much damaged and disintegrated condition at a depth of-48 m. Mint tin: present surface 
level. It was laid in north-south direction with the skull placed towards the mirth. 1 li«' Lull 
vault was crashed out of shape, while the facial portion was completely missing. Right hall' 
of the mandible survived under the fragments of crania] bones. One decomposed scapula. 
was placed m the immediate south of the broken cranial hones. Probably, attempt w.i-, 
tiiadc to place the bones in an extended lasliion. Below the skull region, some Jong bone* 
were lying parallel to each other. 

Sgk. Mo. 4 

A badly damaged adult female skeleton, found at a depth of -54 rn, below the pi-rwnt 
surface level, laid Ln north-south direction with the head placed towards the north, I he 
skull was very badly damaged and fragmentary in nature. The facial portion of it was 
Comp ctely missing. Some iccth and a fragment of a mandible were lying near thr skull 
region. 1 he skeleton was heavily damaged and most ol the bones were tnkting due to tin 
disturbance caused in the grave pit No. 1. 

Grave M. 2 


, , I V C °" lflinrtl ,wr ’ disarticulated skeletons of opposite icxe* (Nos M Mo. 2 
an j g . i-a. 3|. They wen* kept side by side, slightly apart. The pit was cut into layer 2 
and scaled by layer t. 

Ngk, Mo. 2 

An incomplete and disarticulated adult female skeleton exhumed at a depth of *23 nt. 
benny the present surface level The skeleton was laid in north-south direction, the skull 
i m, pace towards the north, the skull was incomplete, the facial region was completely 
damaged due to the pressure of earth. A portion of the right lialf of the mandibU with 
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its molar j was found at the south of the extent taka. Further south to this region 
some decayed fragments of fong bones lay without their end parts. Fibula was lying cast of 
this. I’lutn the skeletal remains, it scents that the burial was badly disturbed earlier, result¬ 
ing in the damage and missing of some of the bones. 

Ngk. Net i, 3 

The burial consisted of disarticulated skeleton of fractional burial, the thanes of which 
wen- arranged in north-south direction. The skull, badly crushed, lay to the north, ft was 
lying on the pit Boor on its norm hatdit fating the youth with the vertex pointing 
upwards Associated with this skull were a number of other part3 of the skeleton, Unfor¬ 
tunately, the remains ul this skeleton were much decayed. 

Grace No. 3 

Tlit' pit contained an articulat' d adult male Telciun, .Ngk Xro. 5. Tin- pit was cut 
into layer 3 and sealed by layer 2. 

Ngk, Xea. 5 

An articulated, more or te» complete skeleton belonging to an adult male was found 
ai a depth of 7.3 7 cms. below the present surface level. The skeleton lay extended in supine 
position, north-south direction, with the bead towards the north. The skeleton wM nut well 
preserved. The delicate bones like scapulae. ribs and ptkis were decayed to a great extent, 
while ino-tUv ilie end parts of all the long bom s wur dfiSStcgraird. Atmtm of dwUate- 
prated pebble rocks arc observed in the skeleton, in which it was buried. 

This grave had been disturbed by grave No. I of upper layer 3. resulting in partial 
damage to i his skeleton. Much damage was sustained hv the :;hu!J, and the mandible was 
missing. The davicki were displaced from their anatomical position and found much below* 

Most of tin: bones were in their anatomical position, some of them in arucidaliou, but 
had developed cracks all over and occassional!) parted. 

Skull was incomplete, represented by a greater part of frontal and pmiUal bone and 
part of the mpra-iKtipital region. 

Associated finds—spouted vessels. 

Grave No. 4 

It contained an articulated adult male skeleton, Ngfc, JVtfO. 6, 

Ngk, Ntif. 6 

Adult male skeleton. Skull incomplete, represented by pari of right perietal, broken 
part of frontal bone, right temporal bone with mastoid pmets, fragment of occipital bone 
region of occipital proUtbetanm and few other jmall fragments, The other bones were 
all in a very ptwr state of preservation. 

Grave No. 3 

It contained, .tftinilatrd incomplete adult male ijcelciou, Ngk T Tin- grave? pit 
w as cur into layer 2 and scaled by lay cr I, 
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Ngk. Nm. 9 

Skull— reprinted by nearly complete enha Whole u I Mm lacial region and nertna 
bimlix missin g. Aiandi&lf -—(a) neatly complete left half vtith all the three malm* and second 
premia in petition but the ■ nonaid process missing. i,b) Fiugitit iits of right half with three 
molars* The extremity bones were in a very poor and friable condition, and two premolars 

in situ. 

Gram No, <T 

It contained one articulated adult male .skeleton, .VjI:. AVt>, 0, The pit was cut into 
layer 2 and sealed by layer l 

Ngk. Nto. 8 

The remains of this skeleton were much decayed and the .'Lull is badly smashed. 

Grave ,\«. 7 

It contained fine articulated female skeleton, Ngk, Nen, 7. 

Ngk. AVu. 7 

\ great pan of skull U mining, including the whole ol the J <ntu o*™, whole id ihr 
facial region and ceniponil hones,. The test of the skeleton had disintegrated beyond 
restoration. 

Associated finds—IVt found near right ankle region. 

Grave Ac. H 

It contained otic dUratitillated adult female skeleton, Ngk. Aw. 10. 

Ngk. Nro 10 

Skull—adult male. Represented by much ul the p.uulal bones, pan i>f the frontal 
and small pan of die accipUaL hone. The skeletal remain* were m j. vert had Oaic of pre¬ 
servation. 

■ ■ ■ 


2. Habitation Site 


Pit Ah. 8 (site Ak 46 A] 

An articulated adult male skeleton, Ngk. .Yen. II, found inti dr a pit, of 1-52 
m. diameter and covered by cairn heap. 

Ngk. av*. n. (Pi. XLvn A,B,a) 

Ihc skull was incomplete, badly crushed, compressed from above downwards and 
in a very bad state or preservation. The bony surface was encrusted with deposits of the di$* 
integrated rocky matrix in winch die skeleton was buried. Tlir misting parts of the skull 
include greater part ol basicranii, parts of both the squama temporalis^ nearly complete 
nasal bones, left malar bone, small part ol left maxilla and the zygomatic archer. Xtamliblx 
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was complete. Hie crowns of all the four mcwvrs and Iclt canitif broken* Of the skeletal 
remains some of the upper extremity bone* were well preserved to permit iiudy, 

J. porrERY 
I. Mitutourmc Cultvsie 
(Stout Age—PhAit I) 

The link between the microlithic and neolithic cultures is available to us from Site 
45, which represents clearly a transition stage by yielding more of microHtlts with pottery 
and only two specimens of neolithic cells. Before and after this, are respectively pre-pottery 
microlithic and full-hedged neolithic cultures. The pottery types of this transition period 
appear to be the ibtetunners of those found in neolithic levels. But the coarse ness of the 
dav, which h mixed -ith plenty of sand particles and the crude and haud-madr apper¬ 
tain-e are its distinctive features. Another noteworthy point is that it consists of only dull 
reddish brown ware, and is comparable witlubc pottery from the lev. explored sites in India 
(associated with mitroliih* alone like Laagbnaj, Buraaham Pachmartii and Brlthmga But 
this comparison is rather superfluous till some other sites are actually excavated further am! 
the resultsconfirmed. Langhuaj [miten is avsoriatrii with microlitlis, and though dightlv 
superior to dial of X a garju i i akonda. the quantity is very little and hardly any idea of 
shapes can be had. An out-turned riin fragment Irom ihcse seems to hr anatogou* to ly pc 
Me l here. The line ness ol Langhnaj Jhbric may perl laps l>s: due to the nature ol the 
local day. 

The nearest parallelism is seen in the strati tied pottery associated with microliths 
from Varidyapur in Mayurbhatij district of Orissa. Utifortunaieh im shapes can be dcirr- 
mined here as well from ike available sherds, though the gritb texture and til firing are 
quite similar to Ndgarjunakonda pottery. Latter’s coarseness and giiny texture h also due 
to the nature of the local clay, which could not be fired to a high degree of temperature 
and thereby leaving a grey to black core section. Majority of this pottery is undipped but 
a few instances of light reddish slip and in one case of black slip, are not wanting. 

Though the types met w ith arc very few, they seem tobe hand-made. The commonest 
being llte urns with flaring or out-turned rims (type Me. I) and flattened or foot-ringed 
base-, types Me 6 and Me 7} Special mention may be nude of a convex sided deep Iwwl 
or mug type with an incurved feature-less rim and a mild l ibbing below it, on the exterior 
(type Me 4), 

Excepting a smjil sherd having an incised band around die body, decora do m 
or paintings have not been noticed. There are a few case^ having enc tut tat ion on the 
surface, while one or two sherds seem to liavc a coating of lime also. All these types men¬ 
tioned above conthuu 1 in the Stone Axe period (Phase II; with the exception of the 
mug type. 

Though the pottery available from this site represents phase I of Ncolothk culture 
of Nagarjimakouda, it would be worth-while to associate it with microliths due to their 
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predominance. As such the abbreviation used i* Me ■ microiithirl rather than that of Stone 
Axe. 

Following are liie selected types : (Tig. 56 ..1 

Typt 1 Fnirniftii „r a rediva re urn-type with atil* turned femme-lea ran and high I»r< k. Ol very 
■ fabru. burnt darL grey Ui «'i.lion -.fria* to have been irratrd with a din iril -tin oh the rxtrtiot ftiul 
interior Rough analogy rorne* hum Lunghtuy 1 , depth 49 cm. from Layer 5, 5. VI, 

Tip, /*• V variant a ho ft rim fragment almost dsiiil.it to the *ho» hut doe not ltn« v ituuv <wul 
pamrtes in tli.- paitc; burnt nslij grey in it* Mttfctt and devtnd of *ny dip: depth +4 era. from layer 4, S.VL 

Tyfn ‘2- A -mall rim fragment a tin in thr arch type but has a slightly sharpened rim devoid of any 
slip; depth 41 cm from layer 4, S. VI. 

Typt 2/i ■ \ van am with an internally ditch rite and ill furd coated with lime ou the attain r: 
depth 41 cut. ftmri layer 4, S, VI. m 

Typt. 2b. \n internally solidly ledged rim burnt black in it cpstrvr section: depth 49 fin. from laser 
' * VI. Tlti typt ahmg with Its variants '» found in the iifoliiliic area alto. 

Typt 3; Otffcn in having an obHqtldy cm rim; depth 49 cm. from laya 5, S. VI. 

Tyft 4 1 A small ilked dtrp bowl type, in fragment), with slightly incurved <-?, tern ally mildly ribbed rim, 
.i*nvex sidn and thick Ibmenrd base, Cfmneredware fabric, burnt I dart m tecrinn and coated with iimr 
ovra light Fed tilth brown dip, depth 49 an, from layer 5, S, VI 

l*r rm^tiKiit of a van with trnikd Hin: dfcoaise rnrivair fabric, burnt grey due 'j iindn 
firing, depth 51 cm from layer 5, $ Vf. 

Typt 4b; Appcan to be a |r»gmmt of a medium to large Sized uo W i with a thick tint timed riin, 
which is parity broken, not possible to ‘irtcrmhie itt complete shape, of com ■ fabric, devoid uTklip. dt j.jh 
49 cm from la yes 5. h VI. 

Typt Si Fragment po.uibly of a bowl type wish externally collared rim, Of very course fabric, Is. . 

i^rey in section and devoid t,[ dip. Depth 49 un. From layer 5, S. Vi. 

Type ft; Fragment ol a redware bowl having a ring b»r. Of etuuv fabric, burnt ashy grey in section 
and ha* encnisiaird inicrior, Depth 61 cm. from layer 5, S. VI, 

Type 7: Fragment »[ a rodwaro Irawi having a ring base. Qfcoorw fabric, burnt ashy grey m neramn 
and luu rrunuiutrd inter lot, Depth fri an. from layer 5, S. VI. 

Ty-p* f: Thick Hat base of si howl of very roarac fabric, hurni bla- k in section: depth 49 an. 
layer >, S.VI 

Type 8a A variant thinner and ha- a convex Jwne. It It also under-fur ri Depth 19 cm from fayei 

4-S, VL 

Type 9; Shoulder fragment ol an ill-fired bowl of <w<t f duore with tru<« of light black dip on both 
rides. Depth 36 cm. from layer 3, S. VL 

Type 10; Body fragment of a coarse redware 1 jar having Incised yrnove around the body on the extern h . 
Depth 16 cm. from layer 4, & VI 

Typt U i Fragment of a round Jar, ofcawse fabric, slightly heller fowl and treated with light brownish 
tlip on the tumor; probably burnished Depth 64 cm from layrr 5, S. VI 

1 l ji hiriliaison from Sftri U. B. Lai. 
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2. Pousued StosE Axe Culture 

The pottery of this culture is represented by three wares, viz., reddish brown, bur¬ 
nished gre*y and black slipped. 

The reddish brown ware of the preceding pliasc with almost similar types, besides a 
few new outs, continues to be in me did the burnish eel grey ware appears to dominate. 
The black slipped ware, though least, is also burnished and has very feu- types. 'Hie fabric 
of the reddish brown ware as a whole is coarse CO medium but burnished grey and black 
slipped wares have comparatively a better finis h. The clay of both these wares has been 
well-levigated and lew tempering material has been used in tire paste, whereas plenty of 
sand particles and grit have been mixed iu the redware. 

All the three wares have been treated with different types of .slips, i.e.. reddish blown, 
pale red. pate grey and black diJiei uii the exterior or at rimes on both the rides. Usually 
the slip h vcr> dun. Some of the pots have .- roaring of lime on (he exterior or Interior and 
occasionally on both rides. No painted potters- has been recovered from any of the trencher 
Tlic only decorations met with me indH obliquc-slashs, zig-zags and hands around the 
body. In one instance, finger nail impressions have also been noticed There su e two sherds 
carrying inched graffiti. A ingle over-burn I sherd lists ‘rawed 1 oblique line' made Im¬ 
pressing gently die exterior of the pot, while still wet. hulk of dm pottery has been lired 
under reducing conditions. Instancies of uadei and over-firing have a ho been noticed. 

It appears from the amadou marks on a few of the sherd & as if they were made on 
wheel, although majority of them it haiul-mvidr- Most of (In- rims of Lite jars have been pre¬ 
pared perhaps on the turn table and then luted with the hand-made body of the neck, l int 
is why they arc crude and thick at or below tin* neck. 'Beating' of the pole is also apparent 
in many cases near the base where die uneven surface is noticed. 

Major type; represented in reddish brown wait, are jar' with flaring and out-turned 
rims type 1), deep bowls will i incurved rims l type Ifia, l fib j, howls with externally 
collared rim (type 20;, dud low dishes, shallow lid-cum-disho types 21 and 25), a Jid-cum 
bowl (type 26) and fragment* ot pan typos with lug handle in die lip form, urn with out- 
lumed rims, medium -sized deep I jowl and the mug type of phase ! Type 13 represents 
a double pot (?), Except dishes, most of die above types arc available in the burnished 
greyware, of which an me > ijved thickened rim 49) b unique and tines not Occur in other wares. 
A base fragment of dark grey ware has an obliquely pierced perforation in the section of 
die base, apparently for suspension (57 b Only two spouts of grey wart- have been recovered 
Irom die habitation area, although a number of bnmiriicd Ljrey ware spouted vessels have 
been found in die cemetery. Outstanding type in black-ware U a bowl (39) with punched 
channel-like lip, roughly analogous to those found at Brahmngiri and Nava da loti. 

The frequency of spouted vessels in die cemetery and their rarity in the habitation 
area may perhaps suggest their being used primarily for ritualistic purposes and as such 
were kept in the grave#. Only two spouts have been recovered from the habitation area 
whereas more than four spouted vessels come from the graves. 

Various forms arc indicative of thdr being put to different uses. Vessels for storing 
grains, keeping water, cooking, eating and drinking purposes could easily be differentiated. 
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The'jan-of type I wrr< meant for «oragc, lipped pam lor cooking, shallot dishe■ might 
have served as lid as well as eating plates and the tumbler types lor chinking. 

A number of sherd* *, oblong in shape and pointed atone end seem to have heal reused, 
as indicated by the rubbing ot section on all -ides. They appear 10 have been kepi bi li w. the 
pots, which could rest on them. Even then it k rather difficult to speakstrictly about their 
use, as a pot is likely to have been put to different uses. Mention may be math, .,1 j spouted 
ratakture pot, perhapv used for ritual* only. 

The types continued Ironi Phase I ot this period hat e already been described above. 
It will also he worih-nitiuioning dial only uqc type of ihb pliasi is comparable in form to 
the one from rnegfilithic pottery of this valley 2+ is mughJy akin to 9—ltd-cum-dish}. 

One Jid<i un-bowl 26 doe* not oc-ur tu megaliths but die type- K hi abundance iu 
the early historic poll cry. 

C,«nutt*y or ra: Tin- whole of die pottery from the cemetery area is of grey ware and. 
mostly burnished, Six complete pots, lour of them spot tied, have been recovered, Hiey are 
similar o> the pottery from live habitation area, in form and fabric. Usually the pots Jutl 
been placed on either side of the skeletons. At times these are found near the head or feci 
as well. But spouted vessels were mostly observed near the hands. 

The pottery now scents to be of much wider variety than That of the preceding phase, 
where only a lew plain and simple types arc available, Knowledge of the art of 
making pottery is more advanced. There are certain types which arc common to ail the 
sites during this phase all over India and even outside Ti mas he due to the fact that the 
easiest forms always emerge first, i,t, die flaring type of rim, shallow lid-rum-dishes, simple 
dhhes, si rail'll I sided tumbler and pans, etc. 

Most of thr analogous types are available ai Brahmagiri, Sangankaltu, Maski, i\ 
Manipur, Piklihal Uraur and a few at Dai ma bad, Nagadu, Bahl, Navatlatoli, Gatmavo- 
rara, Bunahom, Bahurupa, etc, Typological ly Pi k filial and Tekalkota pciTh i y hr:o ^-i 
closer resemblance rn Sagarjimakonda potters* of ihis phase, although Lhc clay oi tin: 
former two iitia is slightly better than that of the latter. 

The following are the selected types in red ware; (Habitation urea)' : Fig. 57. 

bt* fb A typical neolithic pot tun of medium to (urge >.ue, vrith fettuu^n splayed out rim, 
concave neck, ribbed shouldo and globular profit OF coaw fabric, Heated waiti ^ pnle brownish 
lUji and rm oct hrti cd .u> ihe mtcriot. Rough analogies come from Jtrahfiugifi* Maiki 1 SauganakulUi •, 
jnd PikliluaL*, and Tefckalkota* hum pii 4. NJV. 

Tjfft 12 a ; Variant differ* from the arch n-pe m having out-curved, raiernaJlf vut rim ami lung 
nccL. Of coarse fabric, burnt black in cmr ,cciion ,uJ unevenly fired ft i>, VIV 

Tjfpi \ atiant differ* from the above ir, having a vcm,. 'ally tul rim and lunge t rjeck ficun lavei 

3, N. TV. 


1 A few types lutvr been illustrated in .licatti India, Vol 14, pfi 104 and I-is figure* 2i & ‘Jb 

* Arimf Mia, Vyl. 4. p. 22b, fig 19, f. 26. 

* tfctrr! 1ml; a. No, U, p. 4b, Fig. 12, T. 21, 

* Stone Age Culture of Bdltty. p H, place Vi, type VIt 

Infamioiion from Dr Svedrivamdiari, [Hyderabad and now PildilMl £acav*tjniu') pj, 27 fig 34. 

* Informaiinn ficun Dr, Saukalia through Dr. V D. Sharma. 
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Type 12c: Variant hna slightly wider momh, a hold nh anti rKpuiidiug profile. frcvm 'a,rr J. N, V 

ISi: Variant u of pule red ware and differ* fttrni tZ in having more pronounced flaring rtiii 
■iiiij long I'^rricJ] n«dt Of medium faint. . burtii acfav black in «n tin.il amj c«wurd with liroc «w a gttyidi 
brown surface: from layer 3, N, V, 

Tjft 12 * Variant ba» externally obliquely cut aud powwl rim. Of . retne fabric, bnmt gtt-y in 
j xtinti -and treated with retldiih bnvwn *ltp m otieriw and greyish rrJ m : lie inferior, from pit >. V. V 

Typcn : Hni ati citcurved fewnirc-ks* iim mi a rib bdow lhc globuUr bixly, OT co*™? fabric, 
burnUbfid on the exterior And coated with lime On the interior. U Appear* to 1>* a double par. Unevenly 
fired; from pit 5* X. V. 

Tppr 14 r IU*m fragment (defp-b<n*l ijrpt *4 coiutt ledivait with out-lui I.rd, internally iLAimnirij 
ttm and almmi wrucal lidni Amlagiei *xtm t fn>m BtahnUgm L Mauifct*, IHUUml* fr^m pit $; N IV, 

lypr IS: A litrgt »ixtd um^ of&mwe reddiih brow** ware of thult wttimi with a graved t\m 4tid Imxg 

nrck i from pit ’i, N. IV' 

rtf* 16: A small sired bowl with fcature-lcss ran and :hn:k l>wc, making an nbtWE angle; of medium 
to roarit fitbn l’ . burnt black in xcchou and mated with limr >>U the Ulterior. Kotuih atmloflic* come from 
QralUBagin% Maild*, I'ikliisid*, etc from ptl 2B, X V 

Tjf* tfa - It h of diminutive dir, <oaiar reddish brown ware with in curved feature-leu rim, coated 
ssith Jinsr iuceniaUy and bumf grey. Seem* to be .»lamp ivpc; mule and im-gulaf in wcriofi; from Uvet 3, 
NV. 

Type l^b: A mini j lure l>owl type of 'bin itiklitli Ixoy.ti wait vrilti inrurv-il lluinti nm burnt 

black in stt gritty recuoni from layer 3; N. IV- 

T*ft* 17; \ deep bowl -if oai>r ted wave with a clout) if Mteiiudlv ihick rim and widening profile, 
uuia] with pair brown dip, wnd parti tin vitible on die iut fii.. i fLum Uyrr l, NV Rough, analogy cotue* 
from Trkkalkntd *. 

Type IS: \ feature-leu doting rim and widening profile. <<f thick c->iUW- fabric, burnt black in 
section Hough analogy corner frnm Brahmagiri {T i? • ftnm pit 42. N V f 

Type 19: Fragmentary medium io large-iiicd deep howl of coarv redware wiih incurved, enternally 
thickened and grooved rim and expanding tide*., treated with a pate red dip on the exterior Rough analogy 
comet from Bxafrm&giri IT 60); from pit 27. WV 

Typt 20: A tmain type with incurved, externally cordoned nut and vertical side*; td toaoe redware, 
ixkiti i'- No. 3 of mkeotlihk p itteiy). from pi? 5. S. VI. 

Type 21. Unique typ= ofcompresKr! cyUndiiral va»c of jialr brftWn ware with Hatreneil rim and thort 
-ill’, can «W S , • •• hu:n tabu:, burnt grey in section hdifatlpitten kM tdt b ( R ■ MMbg) 
comes frnm Madu*; from pit 28. N-V. 


1 Avim . Vo] 4. p 231. %- 23. Y. 69 

* India. Vol 13, p- 42, fig 10— 2 

* Pil.iihal ExcurxtifitU. pi 24, tig It f. 

* A’K'i'at tmha, Vol 4. p 231, fig. 23, 1 72. 

* :tisctrrh‘ India. Vol. 13. p. 44, fig. 11-8b 

* PikUhttl Extaratim?—p\. 24, 8 

1 Information from Dr Sitnltaiia through Dt V D, Shaxma. 

* Auntni hid.,: N't!. 13. p,44, fig. II— 7. 
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f )/„• jj:. Ijfcoarw ttihinrt with intui vrdihiiipeiirri tin* *, miiv it a-.though inti-mn and rvrriiv. 
imomhcncd Rough unalngu) mtir imm Hnahmaipri, Marici, Pildihtd, I'cnur -nut "i fKn]lx.;. ; , fr-m pit 1 
SJV. 

Typt 23. A il tallow lid-tum-dkb of comst red ware with tc»tUredqs,i nm and Huttuh bait*, Ijtalal 
willi limi miih ini dip on the smooth interior; analogies come from Biulrn^iril I’iklili.il'. 

hahiirupa; from pit 14; N*,V, 

Tjfn 24. A pale toil *5U* tonka! lid: wirl sxut unity obliquely «^ut rim* earning a mild groove in¬ 
ternally and tapering profit*. Of fine rubric, treated with a light p.de-brown .Up <-n both web i rind aU* nm*.- 
ihrutd; Irani pit 6, MV. 

Typt 2i: A rare iid of red ware with splayed out dropmg dm tuid shallow base; of eoarsr >«• 
medium fabric, nnigblv bunuriied exterior below a reddiilt brown dip and internally coated with lime, 
from pit 17, N1V. 

Typt 26; A unique -hallow tid-ctmt-hovl of fed ware will; j ‘Ufirr iij<ninrd ('.liiiLrc-lcjs noi ami 
inildy lUugtd wraist; Of coarse to medium fabric, treated with a brownish si ip on the sinnothened juifocr 
[This type occur in historical rimer as well though mining in Megaliths); from pit 17, Mt\ . 

Tipf 27. A miniature Ifil type of icd ware, liaviiig a llaring tip ami (hit l flat bate, Of nui;^ fable. 
burn idled and .dipped on riihrr ride hnrnt I duck or- the interior. Analogic- mine I'mm S.a^.inaUllii ‘ from 
pit 18. N.IV. 

TJP* 28: A muqlie icd wWe shallow bowl or poo type whh horizontally Haring lip for pipping and 
wide tupeniig profile. Of coarse fabric, bur rushed and treated with greyish brown slip on the exterior and 
brawn slip nn the interior. There might have been a similar Up i>u the other aide nlau*. Jiciu pit Ifi, N V 

Tjpt 28a: A variant Manlier und cruder than above and hnrnt hlarJc in vetion, pale girt 'Xtrrior and 
pale brown interior; From pit II, N. V 

Tjpt 28b: A variant bigger Ihuti ihe arch type. Xot carefully made, it has ,i burnished interior and 
barm grey in sec lion, which b abo griny, from pit 6, N. IV 

Typi 29: A *nu*ll spout of red scare huvinc tubular body and ihinrej c ndi. Of me til llld fabric and 
tncjxiitatcd appearance; It goer with No.l of megsdithii ird wait; from pit 42, K, V. 

[Fig;, No. 58). 

Typ* 20; A unique type ol pate red ware cylindrical mugimli externally yt litjuely tut rim, vertical 
"dcs and flit base. Of medium lo coarse fabric, bumf grey in section and crudely made ; from nr nr rite Skeleton 
Mo. 6; similar type available in burnished grey ware u well, 

Typi 30.ix; Only u part of which extant; of thick section and medium fabric and burnt grey in section 
carrying s light brown rariacc; from pit i, N. V. 

Typt 31; A huge solid disc base of coarse red ware having a gritty thick section and ill-fired. It has an 
cr, cremated interior; from pit 23, MV, 


1 darwd India, No, 4. p. 231, fig. 23, T. 73, 

* Jhviiiti India, No. 13. p. 44, fig 11, T M 
1 PiUifiat E^nratium, pi. 24, la. 

■ St,w Ag* Colton Btfliay, pi VIU. type XV c. 

Annitit India ;Vo 13, p. 44, lig. It—■ 15 appeals to have been * similar tyj?-'. 
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Tjr/to S/u: A tr&rijmi differing from thr ardi type in size, biirfil fikdk in ib ^ciiuu 4*id intrnor (me 
created with brown dipon the hiinushnL rsr^nr analogic* cwnr. front Mask)*. Saug^nakgUlu 1 and ftkiihaP; 
from pit 3 fc 5JV, 

Tjpi 3th; \ vjui.mi .jf paV red vm* r ami iliiler* Item Lbf 4 irtJi type in n raidc.tcd ihietcr haje. 

qf Lome to medium &bm p burnt grpcniili Ulaek lit emr >a-ibn lit* ck^dy tcai neut l(ic b«iu\ a 

pale brown dip on U;nli i-klcs; i>«m pis 3, 5. IV. 

Tj^r 3h: A variant akin W the ubtiYt dlwigk more Ivagmcntary; from pit 3, i.lV 

Type Sid; \ tnruoi with a ring b&ic ^ervuidv ribbed by hand!} on iht Bx(rrf<n ; from pit 9, N-IV 

Type lie: A variant wtth a prominent due base with lotrer half of the globular profile extant Of 
medium fabric- burnt btiek in section and with pale brown slip on dlficr vide; from pit * XIV. 

Type 32: Abo a haw feuputiu uf an urn type and uniformly Died. Of modiuur LiUth, 'ranted with i 
light jcil ilip »*n both sides; I'm in pit 2$, X- V 

Type 32a: A variant differing from the one above hi Ir-nig iiunr- mane, partis U:* of mud 4tui other 
gritty material made th'-interim hetcmgtnmm; from layer 2. \. V 

Type 12b: A variant umjtar io nm ty|>e: from layer 2, N V. 

lip* 32c: Shrilly mini drill brat: ofcanCM! lu medium fab it'. but uhiird and treated trilti lime on the 
Ulterior, from layer 2; N. IV 

Type 32d: Fragment il a lunvt; of iroarv' fabric, n at- 1 with a gitfrib Inum-u dtp on l»Ut >U» with 
•i patchy exterior; from layer 2, N IV. 

Type S3: A b.Vi>: fragment of medium fabric and think uxtkm. treated t.ith a brouo slip} an ittteatrrmal 
perforation in the centre; from pit 4a, X. IV. 

Following arc the selected types in blncktvarc : 

Type 3i. Fragment nf typical neolithic urn iyjr with koriacm ialt> splayed on.vertical high neck 

ami bulging ihouiders, of roarm to medium fabric. braird with a black dip on the Imrahhcd exterior, Similar 
to Ud tod 40b. This type occur? at BroWgiri V 42 Madri (E!» L'ikUhat [27 F); from pit 22, V N. 

Type 35: Belong! to an urn, type of burnished blsckware and has .i during and obliquely cm ntn 
Isimilar to 4(1 c); from pit 15, X tV. 

Type 36: A neck fragment of a medium rixed vrssrl with externally thickened and internally cut rim; 
of ccam to medium lahric, fairly burnished block dipped exterior and interior. .Analogin occur iu Teikal- 
kotta; from layer 3, N. IV. 

Type 37; Fragment of a batht 1?) having a thickened tod grooved rim top. wide mouth and a crude 
groove around rhe neck, treated with a black dip on lx»th vide?. 

Type 37a: Slightly smaller and has a beaked nm. treated with grey’ dip outride and light black inside. 
Of coarse fabric. bllniililgd- Akin to 51 ami 5la; rom pit 1. N. V 

Type 38: Pniinp* a lid type with a lea Ltirerici’ mu and ureguhti ijno.itUtr.e4 black rxtniut and 
Interior, roughly akin to 23 and 55; from layer % N JV, 


1 _d?^r-.■ ~r India, Vol. 13, p. 4ft, fig 12—T>. 

! li. Suhbft Ran, Stone Age i'uitines rj Hillary, p. I '.pl. VIII, XIII. 
% PiAhfutl Exeutetfwfts pl. 25—22a. 
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T)<p* 39 ; A unique lipped b<m! with * slightly flaring ‘Harprnrd nnt nulillv roww* neric, grimed 
shoulder and rounded hodv, laving on imr (ttrt of the margin, a punched < lumnrl-Ulr dighh lilt, i lip . tij 
thickened rtlgcv J \ lypkftl iperittnni (if rhr neolithic pc^ten asi.cmbUir Uf thin thick inotlmn. Lain.. wjfli 
* hilly burnished carerim nod micnor. Kiuigli analogic* come Gam Ntvidudi', Bnluuutiri* aiu! Pihli I * ■ 
from layer 2, N. IV. 


Fig. No, 59;, 


fypt 10: A umdiiJik inch a flaring and rawmally CU1 tun, and macay r neck wiljj a hide tfiev 

slip; from pit 7* \ IV. 


Tip* 40 k; Oi bunusJted grey ware and a liming le*UHT-’t tint, of ersuv lafarit. treated *-ith a jink 

grey slip; from pit 5, N. IV. 

Tjp! dial? Again of bumiiltttl grey ware and Wing a pitmoiiiu n) mid! raicrWly sharply cm and 
t played uni ,nu and long neck; of medium fabric and treated w, T l, ,he flip of ihr same clay; from pit 3. S. IV 

r,f/f Ilk; \ neck fiagment of (.oarsr grey ware finvmp a nfri Ujuiji] Lir.ikjr±l riir nod i!wn turn jvr 

neck; greyish dipped surface; from pu 3, N. IV. 

41; A huruidird gtry-waie liagmcnt of a jm? wtrr. .* Hating m , . .1 ,-arv rabnt. 

dipped on either Wdc; tuialogiei cutna from SangaiiaUl^* Maifci* >rwr\ Kratii,iagui r Fiklihal and 

Vmm \ 44 j; from Sliver 2, ^ V, 

f*. A dcr-otaied Tim Irajpnmi nilh mrrrcd run carryings mw nflin i 1 lu.ifei nail <fadn> (i 

" 1lh . a urul owenoi and interior,f-.*n ^wannL^o* anil 

Pikhkd {26 (y. fmm pii 4, ,\\ IV. 


SK A l SS ro1 ?^ *#*» with evaitti rttemdly oWitpiciy cur ritn, and npjut- 
Ki^^ib^taytr I^LtS/ **“****** ******* *"**«*«* M» from Hrahmagin*. «"* 

Tifr If- Avaso oi duil giry mk tvith out-turned obliquely nil run Of- otii .<■ a ai| Qaviie Jalim . butftt 

o’ 1« KiV" IlJ ' 1 r d o nn ' l, ‘ ^ dcV0d< * 4,1 J*PJ hniiul' «irm the skeleton ■ J Tim r% jx- ir ainmOAiit 
*“ nnX.#» cxime frQtu Bralmiagin** and M*>la ». 

iv ^ 111 1,1 a ra!U *II | h* medium iiztrdjar will* Ipiaycd mil. external]t rut and crtKocd 

OI »««•. «. Mm, WU «*, w„ , vpc ZL « rJ ^ im «,!. ... 


; A,rfL,a I95J-58, A Review, P . 33. be lit 

228, fig. 21,T. -ft 
™W ,m,w , pi. 3J.3J A 

•SuWauar.. tbtJ, p ! 9i p, IX. XIX. 

. No. 13, p. 16, rig. 12, J 22 

Sankalta t Deo, y. J 5 , f Jj5 . 33 b 

• .W Mb No. 4. p. 230, % 22. T 58 t T VJ. 

Siibba R.io, iSid, jil, \'f. Type VU a. 

* Am<nt ihrfin No. 4, P 226. fig 23, T 69. 

h,du; 13. p 46, % I?, 31 
4 ‘ Exr&Ktlmt If f ip|, g|j, 

\l '\*™\ *;**> P- % 1!>, T 27,29. 

’ Jnrunt No 13, p. !6. fig, 10 lb. 
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Tjpt <A.- Attn »pej -«w! MIK wish cMetUalh liirhcnird dm «witl Ihto coatie recliun; burnished and 

with brqimiah grt> slip on the exterim anti black ■ n (hr interim \ lire type and Akin to Madu 26 
Fir. 12 j: from pit 7, N. IV. 

7 ypt 46: Horizontally splayed and externally ventral tut run, ftlmost straight ■ idex and :i irgulai 
interior, from pit 10, N. A 1 

Jjpe 4tm: Diffcrl fewubaw in having rhaipb ciU run, and ill-filed L Hu ugh imoothcned. Analog v 
como from Mark! (fig. 12-19'. from pit ll), N IV, 

Tip* 47; Grey ware deep bowl nf large Jet with slightly iniuracd mid wildly gioovtd liin Ol medium 
fabric, treated with light pale grey slip and aS'o jmrr>thened or-i eilhei >idr H n r '~ti firing Indicated by the 
patch? surface Rough analogic come from BrahningiiiS and Piklihai plate 2'l-5e,; from pit 3; N 

jypt 47i: OF coat*: grey tv are with luul headed nm and almost straight tides, black eateijur ml*c- 
coated with lime; [torn layer l T X. JV 

jype 47!' A illicit griw.nlrim. OrCoin* gin 1 CUiric ™itk a uiuwtheiied iutf,ucc; from pK >, N IV. 

Tjp* 4?e; A smaller want, of comae grey ware, aim a mildly grooved rim, smooth black interim and 
smoky exterior; frqm pit b. N IV- 

Tjpt 474; It is a rare type with a bold rib cm itr side; from pit &, N, IV 

Tjpt 49: A unique bowl type of bumulicd dark greyware vriih a featurelesi rim and deep profile. Of 
thin tnedijm fabric-, with a samolhcmed exterior, rough oiudogiei come, from Brahnupri', M«V J , Song**#* 
Ullti 1 , Malirvliwaj-Natadatoli 1 . i'Lklilnil and l ekalk-'-Ta; from layer 2, X, TV, 

T-ipt 48a. Slightly larges than the arch ivpe and of pale grey fitbrk. interim coaled with lime; from 
pit 3, N. IV, 

T)pt i$h: Coarse efrey ware having w vfiarpeiied rim .vnil m(B r itnoothmtd .ippeniaiHc titan above; 
treated with llgHi greyish Iirawn dip on the exterior and bar a black patch; t'mm pit 5, N. JV. 

7 -'pt 4 a Dt^p bowl type with internally cut and cloning rim: not umfnrmly fired Rrnigh analogy 
coiim from Utmir 4 ; from pit 16, N', IV. 

1,pt 4Ua; Again a rim fragment of a jar with prominently dosing, internally flanged rini and sleep 
profile Hie rim could hold * lid, Ofco*r« u> medium thick grey fabric, with a smoot hened surfiwe Rough 
analog; comes from I’ildiJusl ; 1410) in the collection of Hyderabad office; from pit 7, N 1\ ■ 

7 , 7 , 4 % : formally cut and thickened mu and, widening profile; of coane givy fabric, smootI k nrd 
rim and exterior; akin to Jfrahmagiri I S7 (fig, 22 1 from layer 2 , X'. V. 

Type SO; Narrow mouthed pot with high shoulders and grooved nm. Of coarse to medium fabric; 
analogy forties from Maski f ; from pit 28, N. V. 

Tjf* SI: Fragmentary vase of medium to huge sue with an externally flanged and grooved rim ami 
expanding profile. Of medium fabric, with apak gvey slip on both sides; from layer 2 , N. V. 

1 Anmnt imits. No 4, p 230, fig. 22, T 61 

■ iM p. 230, fig. 22, T 57. 

* Awfnt India No. 13, p, 44, fig. 1 1 7, 

* Op, tit, PI, VIII, Type 3CV, 

* Sankalia it Deo Op fit, pi 117 

' rVlluchin Uftmt FMavaham fig. fl-5 i 

' Ihd, p. 4b. % 12—23s. 
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Tjfn S/u. vojLim siituliif lij lIh ardi tv pa", Lm i nailer ivjtlj .1 piwntncndv btikftl rim VLin (»- 
Art ti* [maj pit No. 2G. X V 

Tfpt id,- Fragment tif & unique type of uuirow neck-'-J p I ..till atmull) llufjcduiil pmml rimtiui 

iiijjlt nock; iifiOArv to medium fatin'-, with .» tinmixln-ri anrl dipped rsteriwr. Analogyromts from l ikiihu! 1 ; 
from layer 2, X. V. 

Typf 5%: tine grey ware tumbler rougldy akin tti Xu* JO unli mr<:milU *lumlcitt:) rim, nlm> - 
vertical rides and disc burr. Paring marks are itm on dir cstericr; fnan layer 2, N. IV'. 

Typt jJ<t: A (inningtny deep bowl Ivjk . on., gicy wai fragment with * Hat rim, vertical tides anti 
H 41 base: Of medium fabric, Coated with lime on both >idi-t end tcntt-liumidtrd irregular appearance; 
ftwu pit 3, N, IV 

1 ’’P* •>!: Greyware ronton I sasi.- i.itli .1 firanur-lfii rim unci lapcriug profiic; wirli a imoo likened and 

UpjKwl snfiree; analogies coint: from Brahma* riL Maski*. MalicJ.tnir-NavmUtiaii. Khfihal* Tckbii 

!»« and Limn \ 1 3152 PR t6,; from pit a. X. IV. 

lypt. 5ia Vkiit to above, but with Hat not top juiJ oi pale (it'*'- ware It hn* a veini-lnirtiuh'l I .,>k 
from pit 5, N. IV. 

Typr jj; Fragujcttun . *hftll‘iv.' lid type pet' hap* also loctl .v. * liiib, has pet craftily rut ntn Analogy 
oceun in I’ljmr; from pit 7. N. JV. 

/.i. Sb: -‘Shallow Nri-mm-dirii typ- of ibmauiii c i«c with leaiiire-le rim and lb; how. Ul tourre 
fulirii', inated with a bnjnvnitlj gray dip on the interior, burnuhed ., u ciihet ride Rouglity akin n. Vb 27, 
Tnirti pit I, N. V, 

/f S7: Fragment ol dull S m u-ut .cue with a Hat lu>-„ having an obHqlndy pinched r rinratim, „„ 
ont side, evidently for ^pension U might lit haring ami dirt perfe-ratom on th- other «dr Of ,ir r fabric 
anil hurrnilwd; treat,ed with a light lilade dip on tlir interior only, from layer 2. X V\ 

Ti P*’ ■»'*«. w *< Btwe fragmanu but tb nut have any perforations; a lypi bund in a liny.- number, 
fonm my'Qt 2 h N V. 

J7r/ Unique specimen of a square base and ii treated with a pule gnry dip on the -xlericu . from 
pit 26. N. VL 

fFijf. No. 60.) 

7\f>t $B: Funnel ipomed nacduan*4i#ed mvc af p;tk grey ware with a splayed out rint, Itieb loucvvc 
nedt, round body and uMnucd,.iftegular fbUnoe. Of medium fabric, itii burnt blavk in *ciion, Tlic upper 
fi.vi !. L-uii to X wlteri.niadc ! ?j; tnmtct! with a grey dtp and a|jo bumMird; Found near die left pdvri til 
skeleton No. 5■ Thit type h available in larger number in iiabitadou area loo, Iwlh to red and bl.uk naret 
The rough analogies come from Brahma girt*, Mariti*. Banganakdlu 10 ; from grave No, v 

1 I'ikiihat Extacati<mt k pL 31—27a. 

* Attaint India, No, 4 , p- 226 . fig, 19 , 1 ’ 31 . 

1 Aivknt InAui. No. 13, p. 44, Eg. tl, 8. 

* Indian 4»cAa«dggr, A Review, 1957-38, p. 29, fig. Ifc 

* PlUUuU Etfantlim*, pi 24-b and variants, 

* l/iuiir Erteitltfint, fig. 1—30, 

1 /Aid. fig 29. 

’ Vol. 4. p Kfl, fig. 21, T. 4b. 

* Await India, Vot 13, p. 46 fig 12, 29 . 

lt A& Culture af Bdiatjt, p. Jfl, pi, VTI, TJC &Xa, 
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Typ* 38* • (Onueiery; In Ihignittitt, dU&nfreun dn mih lyj* in lowing annually ml rim; of wane 
grej ware, burnt grry in wxiicin. Over die light lx-<»7iidt jwy -iip, With UmCOB hntliddfa, found uu ih* tight 
-idc of nkdvton No. 2; from giavc No 2 

Tjf* 53b: (Cemetery; Again H. fr^maiii diffirn (rum tbc aIkjvc, in hmiof dighily hingp mmir: 
«psmt; Treated with fair. grey dip and alco coated wilh lime, foil ml urar the -iirktun No. I; (him grave- N‘o. I 

Tjf* 59: Unique type of spriuird gi ey Min v A -- ■ a uuail io mniimr- *iv nidi d-i%ing thickened snwi 
internally <rij[ rirn, globulin foody and restricted flat bsit- The Cttjdr rib (biwd by healing ihr Ija-j- and rJic 
waist. Of tine fabric, treated with a tjirmniih guy slip and it itidiflrrently fired. Siinilnr fregmrnb 
occur in the hahiuuion area also; found near the right ode of tin; p ivis of .kderop No. □; from enrer No 3. 

Tyft bO: Miniature spouted pot with narrow month. cUij-d.a! kxly. having -i pinr.Iu.il perforated 
short -pour; of coarse fubirc; from pH 28, N. V 

Trf< St: Spoil' fragment of course gitv-WArr, having 4 HlbtiU* body Slid founded filth, a 
rrui-lnirai hcd ojctcrim smh a popular neolithic utilitarian device, Nw. 56 and 57 of tanelefy area imv* 
similar spouH and rough analogies romr from Bralinuigiri, Jome, Peak tub, Nagadn, Piklihal and Tekkalkpta. 
from layer 2, N. IV* 

Decorated Sherd* 

l ite number of sherds recovered from neolithic area is very little. Most of the deco¬ 
rations appear to be incised after firing;. The analogies come From many chalcolithic sites 
like lira hamlaffiri; Maski etc. 

(Fig, No, 60) 

Tyft /* Neck fragment ofnn urn type "nh incised uprights. made vaih ti blunt edgf. OiVanc fabric. 
4 smaller variant with lunger incised nirukc*, made with a -harp cd«t; from per 25, N. V 

Tjps II A thick coarjc red ware jar fragment liiimt givv oSttici rope design in applicant rcn a ihie:L 
nuicd band; from Inver 2, N. V. 

Tjf< lit: StiouMrr fiapniiu at uu uni type akin to 1 with a pair <■>( iotps only flUt tsuuil, connected 
with the bold t timing around. Of thick coarse reddish brow n ware, burnt black, gritty in section, from pit 
24. N. V. 

Tjpt tV: shoulder fragment of n >i might tided ease of medium die tarrying an incited band lutlow the 
neck, and luopa hanging from the above band; from pit 24, N. V. 

Tyft F’ Small sherd having a graffiti like X , from pit 25, X. \ 

Type VI. A small shoulder fragment of a grey ware V*SC with prominently indeed groove mound the 
body itented with black slip on nther side; from pit 18, N. V. 

Tjfii Vi ft Rim fragment of a «ue of grey ware with groot u* uu (he exist lor Tile rim is rolled. 
Of coarse fabric from pit 23, N. V 


K. NEOLITHS 

l, General Observations 

The excavation at Nogatjunakonda disclosed one of die finest collection* of ncoiidts 
in India. It is replete with a variety of types. The surface finds amply corroborate the evi¬ 
dence gleaned From the excavated materials. Axes have greater abundance but at tlvu ,amc 
time, adzes present a number of types, some of which bear imprints of high workmanship. 
The unique tool-types from this valley consist of picks with twin vvorking edge, celts with 
elongated external form, tong weeding hoc and side chopper on dale. The first meuUoned 
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group mdiidet one tool, identified as pick-cum-hoc, which lias no parallel *o far in India, 
I he exact purpose of inis. Implement b not easy to iMrrmmc, since tin* supposed pick-end 
inijjht h;u> .is well Aerved the purpose ol -i chisel. Pick 1 with double pointed end, could 
li.tvr been used as drills. To the list mentioned altove. may also hr added the tyjrt known 
as shoe-last cdi. Many <-fth«.- implenirnts are aert dories for food Similarly, evolved types 
ol adzes display effective working on wood or bone on a larger scale, fin . rl,u lool-tvpcs, 
encountered at Nagai |unaknnda, are picks %vid» single working edge, chisels, axc-eum- 
haiiiiiicft and fabricators. Sent pert associated with Qm assemblage are included in the 
next section dealing with Hakes, 

NcoKth* from Nagmjunakonda obvmudy do run belong to one period, .Site 46 repre- 
sctti:, ,i very advanced industry, with numerous types and also high frequency of tools, flic 
li-su-mblage, uiioarthrd at .Site 45. represents a .nil! earlier phase,. harm tmsed b> primitive 
tool-types. Four specimens, out or which mar is broken, were recovered Itoni layer I of Site 
I. - tu association with a short-bladi micraliiliic indtisity and crude pale brown hajubraade 

P0t r ?- ducoveincd lu t,lii *yp% tl> r earliest neolithic tool, at least so lar as the 

neolithic culture of .Nagarjunakonda is concerned. One of them b a fairly big celt, with 
elhptnuil medial cross section. crudely chipped pointed bull and straight but narrow cutting 
1 j* i l L ' u *‘-tgnizabh Imm the ccirtexed surface that the tool was prepared on a rolled 
tioduk having an elliptic ill tamsvase section. The pointed hint was obtained not by gradual 
roa citing of the bods From |x>k-end to cutting edge, but by tin- simple method 
-I ■ hipping. The other specimen, though smaller in size, exhibits identical features. In these 
specimens, shape and medial crow-section were largely conditioned by the shape of the 
nodule, Only butt-end and cutting edge were convened into desired form with minimum 
amount of chipping; the middle portion, nevertheless, was left unaltered. The solitary 

SrLIm e0 T ed V h * ha * a planoconvex cross^ection but an examination iff 

thr >uit'cmi would reveal the existence ->ranalogous crude technique of fabrication. These 

Wkrm tVv uriurc uf 'h^ techndogs- also, may be assigned to die earliest neolithic 
mo of -Vagaijgitakonda. 1 hey did not occur ,n othei sites of this valley. 

, lia , (lV °t i; 1 idCT,t d ird tm “ m ,n “i “we#I k a diggingimplement. In 

“ -r ni^^T Nagi "i unokw,da i» » agricu(.u,al in$e„7en. rather than 

tom, 'll 1 ^' 11Cd <iV “’ is « «K Of .he earliest 

Ur:! n- „nri i R ,1'f , " *)*“"!«> hntfcular <>'pc is confined to Phare I A of 

1 * ■ ^ 1C m ^ re f cc fmni ^agai]tmakopda evidence h Qiat, tool* with aliarp or 

™,‘SXlrf'di TT*' " ,l T h ditrcrenl£a “- Medlarcrowdon tor Hai ported 

Xetrh^cnl ^ r" o ‘T A " "■"*» of “ sage. Phare, I & II of 

trhasa nonetheless .trough ° * 1!! lenticular transverse section. The subsequent 

■ . predominance of the latter type oTcrossareclion. The oecur- 
of tools with le nticular transvene section possibly presupposes greater skill and deve- 

' 5 Suhlinrao, Si** . t v , aHu»> »f Bdt^ p. 29 

1 £r M- WhfdcL .(jh'rffd tmfin Vo 4 n '}a7 ~rk*. _ . 

i h in dittewcfl km it u Ur. * P " ^ cojifenni rouic to wh-rett angular 
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loprd flaking technique, because the shape of the nodule. even if ii is multi-planed, i>: to 
undergo a complete* change. The presence of lateral margins is possibly indicative of all 
round chipping. The multi-plane nodules basing a rectangular cross-sec lion may be the 
precursor of ncolltks with a similar transverse section, which may however, characterise 
one ofiu early series. Bui Nagarjunakonda testifies to the fact that even the implements with 
rectangular transverse section, evidently it docs not include the developed cell* oi the 
Eastern India types), are later intrusions in her neolithic culture. The industry noticed in 
Salem District seems to have a preponderance of elliptical medial cross-section. F-jou- 
observes that in the ShCvaroy scries the signs of joint planes have large!) been obliterated 
due to extensive and intensive grinding and polishing. According to h im the workmanship 
of Shcvaroy industry is much belter than that of Bellary. * 1 It is not possible to establish the 
priority of one over the other on the basis of workmanship, bin this divergence may at 
best, reflect two lines of evolution in the neolithic industry of the peninsular India. Neoliih* 
nf Shevaroy series were possibly more dependent on thick nodules with elliptical cross-section, 
giving ri*e to duck and r.nmditii specimens. FootcT collection in the Madras Museum, 
includes celts with triangular and rectangular cross-sect ions also. 

Now, the question arises whether tool* with elliptical nos*-seedon should lw dated 
anterior to that with lenticular cross-section or they should be considered as parallel deve¬ 
lopments rithcr in our trgimi or in iliilrirul hualjtk*. It appears from the evidence of 
Vagarjunakondit that axe with elliptical cross-see tiati antedates other varieties. Curiously 
enough, the sudden emergence eg carious evolved types coin ride* with the overwhelming 
frequency of burnished grey ware. Die natural corollary seems to he that this particular 
type til ppttery war one of the facets of a developed neolithic tradition that arrived in the 
valley at .1 Mibsf-iiiient date Hence, at the Nadarjunakonti,! the priority of an axot\pc, with 
elliptical crQu^clioft become almost a great probability. In tin* light of this finding, the 
Behan neolithic assemblage, bring dominated by axes with lenticular ern^-sect ion. may hr 
regarded as a developed facies. The uvcrhelmiiig frequency of tools in Beltary region speaks 
of an evolved stage of the industry. the beginning of. w hich may be sought in Bdlary or 
elsewhere. A rulture similar to Site 15 of Nagaqunakonda has not yet came to light in the 
Iicjlan region. But the possibility of it? existence their cannot be ruled out. It would tw 
belter not to make any generalization regarding the priority ot axes having elliptical cross- 
section over other varieties until the type ol Nagsujunalonda evidence repeals chewherc. 
Furthermore, it is of utmost importance to review' the Bellary and the Salem District neoli¬ 
thic assemblages in the light of recently discovered facts. Frequency of different types of 
medial cross-section should also find a place in the study to make out a clearer picture nf 
the neolithic tradition or traditions of Deccan, Kamatak and llie far South, 

Hit assemblage laid bare at Site di, nevertheless, suggest- that the origin of this 
iufluitr) need not Ur sought outride the peninsula : Tin* Mud) of She 4. r > and Phase II 

1 R Bn icc f'wjle 1 , Tht Foot* ' (Vffrv/iM -t I*. Jut Pttfutftrrrf unit Prtrfr,fiiiiM-.i Attltqtuliti - .WWi op iktit Agtt 
and Dhtnbuhan, (Madras, Hlty p ft' 

1 V. I>. Krbbaiuwvnlj Pintitmtai Aditti> io i&t Fptir-iuti't ludm/i Stunt* Cottgnn, Set lion 
AniliropoTug' h and Aicliicokijfi*. 19:19, p. 1 J9. Hr ;■ of tlic upiniun thm 1 i lit K.uiiaiak Poliilii'd Axe .iLtn.plrit 
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materials of Xagarjimakomfo may tend to suggest that them must have been a stage in the 
development of the neolithic pattern, when uroliths were rarr anti the r cm aim were proxfo- 
miDamly nucrolkhic, notwithstanding the prevalence of pmten and other associated 
ohjette. Tit ere should have been a dme-gap. theoretically speaking, for a* the evolution of 
ncolithir m the Nagar fonaltonrfu valley i± concerned, between the Site id culture and Sim 
ifi, representing a developed phnw. The industry, disclosed at Site -16, i* comparable in 
many respects with the industries uncovered in Belkin and other rites in fcamatak. Prao 
Ul.iIIv all the tool-types of this valley have their counterpart* in thr Belfory uroliths, i rt it 
be said at the outset that die comparison that will follow k. however, handicapped bv the 
absence of statistical data from other sites. 

N'eoiiths from Nagarjunakotida follow; five main outlines namely, (i) trapezoidal, 

11 rnitng “f r ' !i !' conc,id ’ k IonE ? ovoid and (v: rectangular. Broadly speaking, pointed 
or narrow-but-thin-butted axes conform to either triangular of conoid external fonns, 
irapeaoida. or long ovoid shapes have their butt-ends blunted or rounded. Truncated 
m is air con nr to rectangular form. This type has been identical as sxeeum-hammer, so 
common in the sites of Kamatak and the far South. The froquem v of pointed and thin 
butts on one hand and rounded or blunted butts on the olh, r appear to be eq ual a t XW- 
juruikutuh'. It u, therefore, apparent ihat pointed butt* is not tin- dominant feature -I 
. *f. . unt " occurs in Bellery also but it$ frequency in relation to pointed 

>U ‘ !L yet to . be , uo . rkc f out ' o' Salem District also show both the types of burr- 

rnd 1 . The variation u the shape of thc butt may be functional rather than cultural. 

Elongated trapezoidal and triangular forms, Woman's types 2 and 5, .ire widely 
dMribuied m east; central and South India. Nagarjunakonda is, therefore, not an cxccp- 
2. . to tin.* rule, Trapezoidal external form accounted for the maximum number of tools. 

* rM . n * uI * r sha ?f doma '™ & ^lm T 'Woiilh although trapezoidal forms do occur ihm 

'^^tforiakonda, it forms m% ortho total number of axe* 

^ ? < ' n \ ‘T tht? jAhlc t]m «P»*W external form follows four 

''?!“?M, namely, elliptical, lenticular, planoconvex and triangular. Cfonoid 
j J c ipacal transverse stxiioii, while rhpmbiodat cross-sec tfon is 

iriannuhr “p"*. S,, ^ arIy */5 tan ^ llar<m,ls -^ cri< '» « ^served oi iv in the 

i ortn * DI1 ^ crsc ty speaking, triangular shapes follow' either rectangular 

the nredn 1- C10ffi '* ec b (WL OD E ovoid shapes are confined to lenticular cross-section; 

llpn alT ° f thC San,C Crf> “' 3eCt,Dn * riyticcd in rectangular or trapezoidal 

as 

' Wd “ r w '^ d rn " * ,bt ,nd ' u ***«$*» && 

m^S^SSSS^BR .• *«* m « 

batt^mh might have been nv.l l ,r drilling opetiam. “""'“'““‘yd'lnnenmal lengc. The pointed 
1 D. Sen & U.na Uialurv-cdi, up. fit., p, |aii. 
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Celts with elongated externa) form, type 3 of Nugarjunakouda. occur in die surface 
col lection of Salem and Bella ry also, Sighbht&ti* lias y ielded t: a somewhat large 'about 
20 tun. heavy type approaching Womiarj - type 5. Lone seeding hoes with an average 
length of 18 cm., arc not reported to lar from Other sites. Picks with i win working edge an* 
found at Nevaia and sites lit Roichur District, but pick-cutn-huc of Nagatjunakanda is 
unique in type us well as in high workmanship. Shoe-last, cells are, however, common to 
Kell ary and Nogarjunakuitda. Huis Xagarjunakoncla ucolitlis till!: Bcllary, present not 
only carpenter’s tool but also implements per raining to tillage operations. Side chopper ou 
tlakc lias its counterpart in Bella rv also. 1 It appears that the developed neolithic phase of 
Nagarjunakonda b only a pan of a widely diiiused trail, traces of which, at least, vo far as 
their neolithic tool-industry is concerned, aj'c discernible at various site?, like Bellary, Pik* 
lihul, Ma^ki, Brahmagin, Singhbhutti, Banda etc. 

2 N EOLITHS FROM EXCAVATION 

It will be apparent from the accompanying Table that Site 46 yielded the maximum 
number of neolithic tools (77*98% i from strata as well as from pits. About 50% of the total 
number from this site canto Irom stratum 2 the arum! neolithic horizon. Pits revealed about 
of die total- This site is rich, not only in number cS mob but also in their variety. All 
the 10 types were recovered from Site 46 whereas Sites 45, 46-A and 47 brought to light only 
types 2, 1 and 4 respectively. Site 46 cult me seems to indicate a sudden influx in the tool- 
types, and this factor seems to preclude the pnwibiltty of evolution of cruder types of imple¬ 
ments into finer varieties. The statistical analysis, points to an extraneous dement in the 
awembiage of Kite 46, Before the arrival rd thb dement thr tteolltlw comprised axe ami 
adze only. 

Quite a good percentage of tools w;w present in layer 2 *4 Site 47. Some of the 'ipecia- 
lizcd loots like small adze, pic k-c um-hoc came Irom this stratum. Layer (l ) of Site 46 was 
also found to have been associated with a good number of ttxil*. Tlic presence of tome 
the evolved types In layer fl) of Site 46 and layer 12) of Site 1“ may lie an indication of the 
continuity of neolithic occupation in the valley, Nevertheless, the frequency of tools, either 
finished, unfinished or broken, clearly indicates stratum i‘2i a? the actual neolithic horizon 
of Site 46. 


i. UxnNBUED Tools & TBcnNiguES or Manitacturi 

Unfinished tools from excavation form 947% of the total collection, 1 he prepon¬ 
derance u! do! critic Jinkes and proximity to raw materials, coupled with the evidence of 
good percentage of unfinished tools, naturally suggest that thc-w sites weie llir manttfitclur¬ 
ing centres of this industry which may not be considered as extensive or intensive 
in character, but must be adequate for the settlement of a small community, sell-sufficient 
in the manufacture of tools ami implements cf their own Fig. 61). 


1 I) Sen & Unvrt Clumirvecli, op <if, j>. \ Wl 
f Nos. 826-A & 030 of the Footri Callcrtiiui. 
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Took were generally fashioned out of roundish, oblong or mulii-plane doleritie 
rocks, bluish or greenish in colour. Such pieces were found scattered all over the surface 
near the trappoid dyke It is not unlikely that multi-plane nodules* with a wide but thin 
naturally formed cursing edge, might also have been employed as tends. One such specimen 
not illustrated) was discovered Us a pit of Site 46- A A similar piece from surface So. 85) 
has only the working edge < hipped lor some specific function. No, 78 from layer : 2) or She 
46 still retains one of its high ridged and cortexed surface, though the other side 
U completely chipped off by in rung of primary flaking. Majority of the unfinished -pecanens 
nhow incomplete rutting rdge while the butt has already assumed a required shape, the 
typical example (No. 5) of which came from layer 3 of Site 46-A- A few partially .hipped or 
uni inis tied tools demonstrate dearly that rolled oblong nodules having elliptical cross- 
section were also selected for the preparation of axes or other implements. No. 4, With 
top part slightly chipped and discovered from Layer (2) of Site 46 is a typical example. 
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Some «pI’ the ptt» yielded large chunks <Tdolcriric stone. Flakes have fiern taken om from 
such Sumps also. Thus* the neolithic industry of the valley was not merely dependent on 
nodules; quite a g<nxl percentage of tools was wrought on fluke.'? as well, 

Tlicrc arc three crudely chipped axes with, high ridge and roughly triangular cross- 
section, ventral surface being flatfish. No, 9, from the uppermost stratum of Site, 46, is ip 
the early stage of manufacture, Tlie pointed but! and Lhe semi-circular cutting edge are 
achieved by means of stepped flaking; oortexed surface still remains. It -simulates almost a 
hand-axe. The long ovoid shape of No. 16 is obtained by bold and alternate flaking*. This 
sperimrn was also from Site 46. The flaking technique of Site 45 is tor . dtnplt in comparison 
to that of Site 40. In the former site the shape and cross-section arc conditioned by the origi¬ 
nal nodule. On the other hand the developed technique of tin* latter site were directed to 
fashion a too! of required, if not standard, shape. 

Tools recovered from excavation show various stage? of manufacture, but without 
evolutionary significance whatsoever. Hie outturn edge in most cases was bifacial Jy polished 
and only a few examples, it extends beyond the rutting edge, even if the particular speci¬ 
men was ground or polished. The general characteristic feature of tools from this place, so 
far as stages of manufacture are concerned, arc the combination of three stages, namely 
drippings, grinding and polishing in one loot—general!v cutring edge polished, body 
ground, late ml margins chipped. Celts with partially chipped body also occur in 
this complex. No indubitable evidence of the method of grinding or polishing was met with 
in course of excavation or exploration “Grooves worn deep into the rock surface hv grinding 
their celts’' discovered on the North Hill, Bclbry by Foote did not occur in tlris valley. High 
crests or ridges funned as a result of preliminary Bakings might have been dressed up by 
hammerstones or fabricators, comparatively lighter in weight. A few whetstones were 
discovered in excavation but whether they were meant for grinding or polishing of celts, 
is only a matter of conjecture, 

Generally fine-grained doled* ie basalt lumps were employed for making good took. 
Oilcoritc and quartzite accounted tor a very litde quantity. Creamv Jade-greenish patina h 
observed in a few cases. But the majority of the took are stained yellowish brown or reddish, 
possibly through absorbing iron com poll lick from pulverized rocky deposit. Such 
’porous-skin’ or patina oilers absolutely no criterion for determining flic age of an artefact 
Took recovered in excavation are quite fresh and in good stage of preservation 

4, Measurements or NEOLrrtts mow Excavation 

A few interesting features may be gleaned from the measurements of axes, and the 
proportion between the length and die width or the cutting edge. The neolithic people here 
had a preference for the length-group of 1 i cm. (11 cm. to It -9 cm/ 1 , in which 13 specimens 
fall. There, are 1. 5, 4,2, 2, 3 and 1 specimens in length-groups of 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, ! 3 and 15 
cm. respectively. Axes having more than 12 cm, in length arc cruder in workmanship. So 
far ax tin- width of the cutting edge is concerned there arc 12 specimens in the width-group 
ol 6 cm, (6 cm. to fi-9 cm.). On the other hand 4, 8, 9 and 1 specimens fall in the width- 
groups of 3, 4, 5 and 7 cm, respectively. In actual hand! wot k much *»f precision k not 
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expected and each tool differs in minor detail* from die oilier i houejh die axes were 
made without any rigid standard of proportion between the cutting edge and the length, 
a tendency to keep the length more than oik and a hall limes to almost double the cutring 
edge can be noticed. Nos, 1 and 108 from Phase I are, however, exception*, The ratio of 
these two specimens is in conformity with that of the celts with elongated external form or 
long weeding hoes, Possibly the said examples were not rutting implements de spite dir 
fact that ihey are included in axe-group in (hr present rlagifi iatffl lL A regrouping on die 
basis or Llic measurements and proportion between the cutting edge and length is not 
impossible but it has been avoided here since the classification on these lines needs corro¬ 
boration and further verification from other neolithic industries. Furthermore, it vs nece¬ 
ssary to find out this ratio from the measurement* of specimens from various pans ot the 
country. 

It is not unlikely that the utility of a tool might also have been subservient to tbit 
proportion between the width of the cutting edge and the maximum length, Nos. 1 and JOB 
sec in to be either digging implements or cruder variety of axe* with a disproportionate 
body, characteristic of that early phase. In cane the former hypothesis is connect the earliest 
neolithic phase or Nagaijunakotula knew the use of digging implements and not the axe. 
This point need not be pressed hard in view of the meagrrne-js of data a I <>ur disposal. Bui 
theoretically speaking, the priority of rudimentary tillage operation over carpentry may 
easily be postulated. 

The mcasurmentj of digging implements from Nagaijunakonda generally reveal a 
ratio of i :3 or 1:2-5, indicating that they have a greater length compared to the cutting 
edge. The specimens, which arc identified as adzes, have ihrir Icflg$i generally double tlu: 
cutling edge or very slightly less, Adzes show a preference in the lengrb-gnyup of 9 cm. In 
length they range between 7*3 cm. to 11 cm. The width ot the cut ring edge varies between 
2-7 cm. td 4‘B cm. the maximum mob being in the width-group of 4 cm. 

Wherever possible the measurements ‘given in con time ires) of the length and width of 
the cutting edge, along with their ratio, making the cutting edge a unit, are shown against 
the illustrated specimen* in Section 3 of this sub-chapter. The arithmetical mean of the 
ratios for thirty four samples of axes is 1*99, w hereas the median is S 4)2. In case of right 
samples of adees the arithmetical mean and the median arc 2 093 and 1*97 respec¬ 
tively. 


5. Classification 

Ncolkhs from Nagarjunakonda may be divided into 10 main types, namely, (1). 
axe, (2, ad/.r, (3’j celt with elongated external form, (4) slioe-lasl cdt, (5) long weeding hoe, 
(G) pick, [7) chisel, (8) a xc-cum-hammer, (9i ride chopper on flake and (10) fabricator 
Axes, classified mainly according to medial cross-section, is further sub-divided according 
to external form and shape of the butt. Broadly speaking, they show 7 sub-types. so far as 
medial cross-section Is concerned. In majority of cases workmanship is crude and as such 
the medial cross-section conforms only to a rough geometric outline (Fig. 62). 
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TABLE ill 

Classification of Axes from NigarjiuukondH 
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Type I {axes) i 

a. Elliptical aoss-tettion 

Tliis sub-type may be distinguished from other ones as having generally an unworked 
middle portion; the lateral margin is absent in practically all the specimens. The nrigina! 
shape of the nodule is least altered in majority of eases. In some examples cross-sec don tends 


more towards circular outline. They have either a conoid or Ti apc/tiukil external form, 
fi Ciuwiti external form with pointed-butt, lias either .\ convex or straight cutting edge. 
No. 1 came from the earliest level, and is also cruder in workmanship, The pointed-butt was 
achieved bv simple chipping, Similarly, the straight and sharp cutting edge was obtained 
by sharp convergence of both the surfaces. Cortex)’ surface is retained in patches. This may 
be considered, in view of its association with a predominantly microlUhic assemblage, as 
one of the earliest tool-types from Nagaijunakonda. No. 5, with a worn out cutting edge, iv 
similar to above and was recovered from the same site. No. 7 is also crude in workmanship, 
with abounded butt and straight cutting edge, the latter was formed by the abrupt conver¬ 
gence of the dorsal surface with the ventral one. Other two specimens (Nos. 2 k 3) arc 
typical examples of pointed butt axe, having an elliptical crasr-iectipn, polished Cutting 
edge, besides ground body. These two examples seem to be a developed type which does 
not occur in the early neolithic phases of Nagarjunakonda, No. 2 has a tv-chipped body. 
Iiuth the specimens arc symmetrical in shape. 


Plate No 8. XLVIII & > 
No. I Site 45/12-B, 

Xo .2 Site 47 / 3390 , 

No. 3 Site 46/362C. 
No.5 Site 46-A/583-E, 
No. 7 Site 45/12-B, 


JX & Fig, 63. 

Layer (4) 4-3 cm. 

Layer (3) 6-3 cm. 

Layer (2) 5*8 era. 

Layer (3) 3-8 cm. 

Layer {+) 3*7 cm. 


15-4 cm. =1:3-58 

11*2 cm. =1:1-77 

12.4 cm. =1:2-14 

7*7 cm, =1:2*02 

llOt cm. -1:2*97 
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(ii) Trapezoidal exUrnalform liasinvariably biuntcd-huit and straight cutting edge, No, 4 
is a crude specimen havinii a ground Ixxly. Die cutting edge was formed by the abrupt 
convergence of two surfaces No. 6 is similar to No. 4. No, 8 ftfe a t*-fupp«>cl cutting edge; 
a flake was also rctnoved from ihc butt*cnd, 


Plate Nos. XLVIII & XLIX & Fig. 03 
No.4 Site 46/362-0+ Layer (2) 3 0 cm • JOB nn. 

No.6 Site 46/382-C, Layer (2] 4-2 cm. x 8-5 era. 

No.8 Site 46/362-G, Layer (S) 6-5 cm. x 2-7 tan. 

A. Lenticular Crvfi-Strtion 


1:3*00 
1 : 2*02 
■ 1:1-49 


They -ire eitlirr trapezoidal or long avoid m shape, with straight and convex cutting 
edges respectively. Axes with lenticular crass-^oiein differ from wWt elliptical cross- 
seetintn in having sharp or sometimes incipient, lateral margins. Tills type does not occur 
in Phases 1 St II of Nagarjunakonda. 

(i) Tnptifl afof auml form baa generally a bluntwl-buU and straight or slightly 
convex cutting edge. It is generally long and narrow in shape. The j*iji*hing extends even 
XI the body but not much care is given to smoothed die chipped lateral margins. No. 12 
§} a beautiful specimen, with a nice eroi.-ve at butt-end* presumably lor halting; both the 
dorsal and ventral surfaces converge mildly to produce a sharp cutting edge. No. 14 is a 
broken specimen but it is quite Thin in section Nos. 9, 10 atld 11 hit, more or he-, of (he 
same type- having .! long and narrow body. No. 9 ii an intact specimen, whereas. Nos. IU 
and ii have thdr buttrends damaged. fhe broken Imit-cnd* in a numUxu of specimens from 
Nngarjunaktmda may suggr-t that they woe abo put to same use, 

Plate Nos. XLIX A L & Fig, 63 


9. Site 

46/382-D* Layer'' 11 

4*4 cm. 

X 

11 -3 cm. 

= 1:2-56 

10, 

T* 

46/362-B* Pit 9 ' 

4-9 cm. 

X 

11*5 cm. 

J:2-34 

n. 


46/362-C, Pit 47 

6-3 cm. 

X 

12 0 cm. 

= 1:1*90 

12. 

I* 

47/359kl) l Pit 9A 

4*3 cm. 

X 

0* 1 cm, 

— 1:1 -8H 

13. 

W 

46/3G3-C* Layer 

6-0 cm. 

X 

8*9 cm. 

**1:1-48 

14. 

n 

46/342-C, Pit 52 f 1 1 

Broken upper part 



(ii) Long mid external ftm has almost semi-circular cutting edge. Butt-end iit, how¬ 
ever, either thin V-shaped or blunted. This type is confined only in Phases III ic 1Y. No, 16 
with deep convex or scmi-dlcular ruttinu edge is thicker at the butt-end. No, 15 U com¬ 
paratively shorter in length. No. 18 h an example of chin lenticular cross-section having 
an entirely ground body: butt-end h slightly damaged. No. 17 has an asymmetrical and 
chipped body with a thin but pointed-butt; u groove on the butt-end is meant possibly for 
hailing. It has a deep-convex oblique cutting edge. Scrni-circular cutting edge or No*, lb 
and 15 ts comparable with that some of Banda and Rakhur Distrirts surface example*, 
now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta and the Hyderabad Museum respectively. 
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Plait No. L &. Fig. 63 

15. Site 46-A UL\ Pit 8 

16. „ 46'362-C. Laver * *• 

17. „ 46/363-A, Uyer(2) 

18. M 46/36&B, Pit 16A 


6‘5 cni. x L2.6V.rn, —1:2'00 

6-2 cm, x 184 Cm. =1:2-16 

64i cm. x 13-2 cm, =1:2-20 

5-5 cm. k 116 cm, =1:2-10 


Cl Rhumbiiidal Ctass-scetioa 

These loots'aft conspicuous in having nmt-ribs on buili the surfaces and have dear 
lateral margins, Triangular in external form, they have straight or slightly cxsnvotd cutting 
edge, thin or pointed bull and generally polished cutting edge. So. 21, however 
was entirely ground. Its butt-end \u> also broken like So. 19. .Vo. 22 possesses a pointed - 
hull whereas No 20, the most beautiful example of this group, has a thin U-shapi* butt-cud. 
Similar type, now in the- Indian Museum, was found from North Hill, Bellaiy. 1 Two surface 
spe cim ens from PikUliat, also in the Indian Museum, have rhomboidal cross-section. Ttiii 
type, collected from Mask: and other sites in Raichur District, [is (bund in the exhibits of 
the Hyderabad Museum. Foote’s collection in the Madras Museum also contains specimens 
with rlmmbt/idaJ rn ^section. 


Platc Nos L & LI & Fig. 63 
No. 19 Site 46/363-B, Laver (2j 

No.20 „ -17/359-D, Laver (31 

No. 21 .. 47/359-D-. Laver (2) 

No.22 „ -t6/362-C, Laver ( 2 , 


5- 5 cm. x 9*9 cm. = ht*80 

6- 5 cm. x 9-9 cm. =1:1*36 

fi’O cm, x 11*6 cm. =1:1*93 

51 cm. ■ 11*3 era. =1:2*10 


d. RttUthgulai tmi'section 

ITiis sub-type rrr;iv b* distinguished from other ones in hating broad sides, which may 
be either -i might in dighih eon vex, inti flat doisal as well as ventral surfaces. It lias a 
triangular external form and convex cutting edge. Axes with semi-rectangular section are 
found in Bcllary and also at Amaravaii in Guntur District.* llie best specimen from Nagar- 
junakonda and possibly a very developed example of this sub-group is No. 23, It has, more 
or less, paralldogramatic cross-sccdon, with splayed out cut ling edge, formed by the sharp 
bevelling of the upper surface. It has a blunted-butt. No. 26, another evolved specimen, 
very small and slightly damaged, has a ihiu L'-draped butt and paralldogramatk medial 
cross-section. No. 24, slightly cruder than the above mentioned specimens liad a ground 
body, fiattkh surfaces and convex cutting edge. One of the sides of No. 25 Is damaged Lral, 
the bun seems to be intentionally blunted No. 29 is a long axe-ltcad with splay ed out cutting 
edge and concave undersurface, it has a chipped body but a polished cutting edge. In this 
specimen surfaces converge sharply in an acute angle to givr a nice rutting edge. No. 27 
has a convex oblique cutting edge which lends to splay out on one side- Its under surface 
is jtijghdy concave .uid cm h margin iwav the butt-end hc;tr» .i horizontal groove, sugges¬ 
tive gi adze-haftiug, 

* J. tiifpgiri Brmvn <tsj Pt/hti- rn tnltfititt. in Mu Miti, am, p 72, pi. VI. ng. 14. 

* B. Subtauu' .V'"'i .Ijfif Oitnm < t j .Anna 194a) p. 33. Ah" *et ‘.4 fW took of the Indian 

Pir/intvTti Aniiqmsn . Prince if 11 atn Atustm, Bembty'i hyS, N Ctixkr.ivarTV r , pi. It, 
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Plat- Nos. I.I & Ut & Fig. 64 

23. Site 46/362-C-, Lavcr(2) 

24. „ 36/382'C,, Pit-40 

25. „ 46/382-C,, Pit 33 

26. ... 46/382-E*. Layer! I) 

27. „ 47/3S9-E*, Uyer(3) 

29, 47/359-E J( Pit-6 


65 

7-3 cm. ■ 11-3 cm. =-= I il*54 
4*Q cm. < 6*1 cm. =1:1*52 
4*9 cm. x 3-4 cm. - 1:1*71 
3*5 cm, x 5*9 cm. =1; 1 --K 1 
5*1 cm. x 10*7 cm, =1:2*09 
6’8 cm, x 13* 6 cm. =1:2*00 


f. PItM0*i omrx trait action 


Trapezoidal m external form with rounded or blunted-butt, (hr cutting edge is 
obtained by bevelling the upper surface. It has a deep convex longitudinal profile. In Jxnth 
the cose No®. 30 & 31 butt h chipped and has groove* on the lateral margin to facilitate 
halting or easy grip. Undersurface in both cases is slightly concave \ grieve near liic 
cutting edge in the undersurface of No. 30 noticeable. I fit is not accidental, it appears 
that it was meant lor extra-support to the blade, which should Ik at right angles to the 
shaft as in the Case of an adze. 


Plate No. LII & Fig. 65 

30, Site 46/362C ( , Laver ^2) 6-5 cm. x 11*5 cm. =1:1-76 

3L >, 47'360-E., Laycr{2) 5-5 cm. :■ U*8 cm. =1:214 


/ Triangular erou^miion 

i best* loots have general!) trapezoidal external form, narrow or blunted-butt, cons ex 
or convex-oblique cutting edge. Except No. 32, which has a polished !n>dy hut rcdiipped 
cutting edge* all oilier specimens were either ground or chipped. Nos. 34 & 35 were made on 
brownish quartzite No. 33 has an incipient handle. Needless to say, all tlu* tools have li.ittUU 
undersurface. Cutting edge in all eases, except, No, 36, was formed by the bevelling of Upper 
surface. Fools with similar cross-section are in Foote'* Collection in the Madras Museum' 
but they occur in limited quantity in Sirtghbhum * 1 This type of tool U confined only to the 
most developed site oi Nagarjunakonda. 

Plate No, LU & Fig. 65 

32. Site 46/362-C* Layer f2) 51 x 9-5 

33. Site 46/362-B,. Pit-1 5-2 x 1L0 

34. Sire 46/362-B,, Layer (2) 1-8 x 11-4 

35. Site 46/382-B„ Layer(Jf) 5*5 x 8-8 

36. Site 46(362-0*, Layer (2} 6-2 x II *6 


= 1 : 1-86 
= i :2-1 i 

= 1:2-37 
= 1:1*60 
= 1:1*87 


1 Na, 2-Jt)U, [05, 108 1mm Salem Owner. 

1 0 Si t, & Uma Chmurvedi: further Studies b Singh bhuiu, NWhIuc Typ!,v> Jftw tn India Vol. 
38. Nu 3, 1938, j>. 179, 
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Type-2 (adzes): 

Adze may be divided according to medial cross-section into three sub-ypts, namely 
(a) adze with plano-fionveat crow-section, (b) triangular cross-section and cj rectangular 
cross-section, Axrr, with triangular or pain o-c mives? cross-section might also have been used 
as adzes, lire earliest adze-type, So, W from Nugarjunakonda, displays plano-convex cross 
section with crudely chipped pointed butt. It came from Site -15, representing tin earliest 
neolithic assemblage of litis valley, far as die externa! form is concerned adze may be 
divided into two sub-types, d} uiangular and (ii) ovaloid. It may be cither lung-and-narrow 
or short-and-broad. Besides poimed-butt, the adzes from Nagarjunakonda show thin t - 
ihapcd buli-cndv also. Cuiting edges are either straight, convex or oblique-convex. 


a. Plane-Com tx erass-secUo/: 


This is the most dominant type of adze from Nagarjunakonda. Mo. 39 b ovoid in 
shape and has a slightly convex cutting edge. It is entirely a chipped specimen having a 
crude pointed-butt. l"in: depression near the butt-end is possibly meant for halting. No. 44 
has a triangular external form and an almost straight cutting edge but it b polished. It has 
a pointed-butt, which was broken in the case of No. 43. The taler has a convex longitudinal 
profile. Hie specimens described above belong to short and broad variety, No 37 is a 
complete example of lung and narrow variety* with convex longitudinal profile and straight 
tinting edge, which was polished and bevelled. h Inis a chopped nano wing butt. Nu. 42 has 
a convex cutting edge but upper part is missing. No. 47 has only chipped edges, upper 
surface being corlcxcd. 

Plate No. LIII. LIV & LV St Figs. 65 & 66 


37. Site 46/36fc*. , Sr Pit 46 
39. Site 45,12-B,. Layer (4; 

42. Site 46/362-0*, Layer(l) 

43. Site 16,362 -Ad Pit 28 

44. Site 46/362-Aj, Pit IC 
17. Site -16 362-D*, Layer(l) 


2*7 cm. x 9-5 cm. =1:3-5! 

3- 6 cm. x 7*4 cm. =1:2-05 

2- 7 cm. x upjicr part broken. 
3*3 x Hem, — l;b67 

4- 3 an. x 8-3 cm. -1:1*93 

3- 7 cm. x 9-9 cm. =1:2*67 


b. Ttiatigulat cross-section 


There an: only two examples in thb aub-type. But No. 4J U the most intact ami beauti¬ 
ful specimen from Nagarjunakonda, It bus a very sharp and straight rutting edge, bevelled 
from buth the vurfau Jr No 46 wiiii a iri angular external form, has a polished <■ o\ ( *\-olilufuc 
culling edge. Ire undersurface is pronouncedly concave. A depression on one of the 
lateral mat gins it possibly fur hairing. 


Plate. Nos LIU & LIV Sc Figs. 61 & 65 

41. Site 46/363-Ai Pit 44 2-8 cm. x 7*1 cm. -1:2*53 

46. Site 46/362-B. Layer 2 4-9 era. x 9-7 ecu =1:1*97 
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r. Reclangtthr cmts-swtioH 

No. to, with n thin hurt lias a deep convex cutting edge, bevelled from the bottom. 
No, |u h.j .■ pointed-butt and almost straight . lining edge, formul by sharp convergence 
ol the upper,urfact with the ventral one. No. I.) though slightly cruder and Hillers in having 
a straight cutting edge, L simitar to No, 3B. 

Plate Nos, LIU & UV & Fig. 64 

to. Site 17,..MoA, Layer(2) 5-CJ cm. * 1H nn, ^1:2-2 

Ki. Site 47/3CHI-B, Pii 10 'M an. x 6-7 cm, =t:L97 

45, Site lli/302-tl, Pit 17 4*1 cm. - UK) cm. -=1:2*4 

Type 3 (Celts with elongated external form]; 

I here arc 7 specimen!, in this group, out ofwhicli 4 arc broken. These elongated tools, 
u.io an avirage length ol !5-f2 cm, haw bi-convex or lenticular <«i ; liomboidal it© v-,- 
Sections but undersurface is comparatively fiattish. No, 46 it the largest of tills group; its 
cutting edge h convex-oblique. The butt-end of this tool is intentionally made narrow and 
iiiLii- 1 hts b; die case with .Vo, 49 also but it ho* almost a straight cutting edge Nos. 50 ex 51 
have broken upper pans Vo. 52 and 53 were i'c£o\ i-rcd from the me locus No. 52 has a 
rlioriiboidal cross-section. It appears from the shape of cutting edge of Nos. 411 and 32 and 
.ibi* hum the .ibiiurmal length ol this group ul toots that possibly they were used ax hoc$ or 
digging implements, I tf 

Plate Vo, LV & Figs. 65 * 66 
No,48 Site 46/362-lb 
No.49 bite 46/362-C* 

No. 30 Site 47/360-1:. 

No,51 Site 46/382-0, 

Vo.52 Site 46/363-A, 

No.53 Site 46/36S-A* 

Type 4 (shoc-luM celt): 

Excavation did not reveal any good sped mm, Altogether 6 examples were 
■ r v-in uui, jo t irm ju broken I he most typical example fno. 56 ) came Irani Liu biggest 
jm - 4 vSJie 4b. It has a prominent plano-convex cross-.cctimi, bevelled am) convex cutting 
L € a. ^ ^ (Ntis* 55 & 57) are middy chipped though they reveal 

polish near the cutting edge. No. 54 from layer (1) ha? a convex longitudinal profile, under 
sui au toiiunc. >esidci corivex cutting edge, I he narrowing butt has two mild grooves on 

v^' q K T' ; ^ ‘ nHlcI specimens were discovwrtl front surface and 

No, 3b from tlic surface h tbe best example of shoe-lust celt Irom Nagajunalcoiida. 

Plate No. LVI & Fig. 64 

No. 54 Site 46/322-B, Layer.;I) 4-2 cm. > 9-3 cm, = 1*2*21 

N'o5 Site 46/362-E, Pit 32 2to cm. 6*9 rm. -1:2 4r> 

No.Db Site 16/362-B, Pit 15 2*9 cm. > 6 2 cm. = 1:2*H 

No, 3^ Site *46/342*0, Pit 9 2*9 cm, * 6 4 cm. =i:2‘21 


Layer(2) 

5*6 x 18*5 =1:3*12 

Layer (2} 

5-8 ■ 14-6 =1:2*34 

Layer(2j 

broken. 

Layer (2) 

broken. 

Pit 28 

t>*6 v 148 - 1:2‘24 

Pit 28 

6-0 15*0 1:2*25 
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Type 5 (long weeding boe)i 

These looh have liccn differentiated from elongated celts in Having a long handle anti 
a Comparatively flat under surface. U is apparent from No. 59, which possesses a triangular 
medial cross-section, elongated body, deep convex cutting edge, a l-ng handle and thinner 
lower hall, which were meant for digging nr weeding ralhci titan any other purpose. The 
undersurface of (lie lower half is quite oblique lo the handle. The culling edge shows polish, 
which may lx- due lo constant u«r abo. The other specimen L roughly trapezoid.. 1 in 
medial iToss-seetion and also has a Hat undersurface, convex cutting edge and a chipped 
body. The cortcscd narrowing upper part serves as handle. 

Plate No. LVH it Figs. 64 & G6 

No.58 Silr lb. 362-At, Layer* 2) 5*1 cm 18-6 cm, = 1:3*70 

No,59 Sip- 46/362-Ej, LaycT(2) 5-5 cm. 181 on. =>1:3-29 


Type 6 (pick): 

Thrse tools, generally with a convex longtiiudin.il profile, Hat or dighily concave 
undersurface and high but narrow ridge may be divided into 2 sub-types, namely, aj 
pick xith single cutting edgt and b) with daubf* cuiting *dgt. Sub-type ( h) is the unique 
tool type from Nagarjunakonda. 


it. Pick with tiitgU cutting edge 


Time an- two types of cutting edges, viz . i) pointed and it comparatively unlci 
cutting edge. They have rithcr triangular or sub-rectangular medial cross-sec dcrii. No. 60 
and 63 have roughly triangular cv<*B-seetfon with poimed-end. No. 60 has a chipped body 
and flat cortexy under surface; bluntcd-buti and working end are comparatively less thicker 
than dial of the [lumped middle portion. Tile pointed end, slightly polished, either inten¬ 
tional K . >1 1 Itic to constant use, L fciiriy well-preserved. It is difficult lo ray whether this type 
was used as a drill. 

I he other variety rtf pick with single tutting edge Huy more or levs, stih-ret (angular 
cros*-section and mapped butt-ends, No. 61 lias its iower-lialf polished. Hutc-end shows 
chipping only. No. 62 has a chipped and ground body, The abrupt narrowing of the pick- 
cod in this tool is an unusual feature This variety may be nearer to the chisel. The upper 
part of No, 64 is missing. 


Plate Nos. LVH I & LIX 

60 . .Site 46 , 362 - 8 , Layer 2 j 

61 . Sit*- 46 / 362 MB* Pit -9 

62. Site 46 362-C, Laver 2i 

63. She 16 362-Bi Liyei 2, 

64 . Site IT 3 S 0 -B, Layer( 3 | 


17*1 cm. length 
0*9 cm, 11*3 cm. 

1-9 cm. 14*9 cm, 

broken, 
broken. 
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If DmtbU cutting edge 


I’His may further he sub-divided into 2 categories,, namely (i) pick-cum-hiw and (itjj 
double-pick. The fortm-i. represented by one specimen, is unique in India. The sharp and 
convex hoe-end was produced bv the into i>cc lion of a pronouncedly levelled ventral surface 
widi that of the doreal surface. In case of tin pick-end, the width iv just lull ■ >! the 
lux*-cnd; bevelling was made jtul in Lite reverse way. I t has a straight t iming edge, polished 
but slJgfafly worn out. The middle portion facilitate* gripping also. Possibly either end had 
been ien'inp as handle when die other one was put to use. 


The other variety is represented by 4 specimens. No. 68 hits got almost similar bodv 
a 1 ! that '»rNo. 66 but differs in having two similar working ends, which arc pointed, It is a 
partially ground specimen and ventral surface slightly concave No. 65 possesses a humped 
middle portion, which slopes down in mild gradients to meet that flat under surface at both 
die ends. Onr ui its ends wo* only chipped, tiic other end k an evolved . \.unp!< dir to ib 
better workmanship. In the thicker end the surfaces converge into an acute angle 
(t> produce an oblique but sharp cutting edge. This feature is not pmmihm? in t-ther two 
specimens (67 &. 69). No, 69 i> a ground specimen of this ivpc with a humped middle por¬ 
tion and an almost angulai luiigttudmul profile. It is not unlikely that the oblique edge was 
used foi cutting weeds and herbs, whereas the other cod served as ‘pick-hoc’, a type also 
found in the Jkllary region by Bruce Foote. A specimen similar to No. 67 cnnici from the 
chalcoUllitc level ol Nrvasa. J wo such specimens. eoSlectrd from Raichur District, are 
Jbund exhibited in the Hyderabad Museum. All the specimen* from Nugarjunnkomia have 
rougltls rectangular eross-sertioa. 


Hate No, L1X & Fig. 66 

65. -Site 46; 362’B, I'it- 1 \ 

66. Site 47/360-Bj Laycr(2) 

67. Site 46/362-C, Lavcr(2i 

68. Site 46/362-A, Pit' 3 

69. Site 46/363-A, Layer, 2) 


1-2 cm. 12-7 cm. 

2*8 cm. ■ cm. (hoe-aid). 
1-4 cm. 10*9 rm, (pic It-end J. 
1-5 cm, 14*3 an. 

0-8 cm. x 11 -5 cm. 

2*8 cin. - 16*2 cm. 


Type 7 (chisel}; 

All the specimens an damaged. No, 73, the present length being 15-1 cm. is the best 
preserved example, li has roughly a rectangular cross-iectibn, polished body and tongue- 
likt l I Asm I-edge. No, 74 has .s ground body. Nos, 0 & 71 arc represented only by their lower 
ends. Nos. 74 & 70 were recovered from the same pit. 

Plate No. LX & Fig. $6 


70. Site 46/362- A* Pii-28 

71. Site 46/362-B, Laver-2) 

72. Sitr 46/362-C, Lav C r,2) 

73. Site 46/362-1; LttyCt - 

74. Site 46/362-A* Pit 28 


2*9 cm, v - 

2-9 cm. x - 

2-6 cm. . - 

1*6 cm. ■ 15*1 cm. f?| 
2*9 cm, > —— 
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Type 8 (a<^Ciim*Iiamraer): 

Rectangular in ettemal form it ha* a lenticular or lenticulo-ellipikal medial cross- 
section. This type k> conspicuous Ibr its truncated and constricted butt-end. No. 77 has its 
dorsal surface 10 ret hipped as to meet abruptly the vindrrsuiTacc. The rectangular dep¬ 
ression on one side of the butt and rough chipped surface on the other surface are meant 
for easy hafling. The difference in width between the cutting edge and the butt-end t> only 
9 mm . No. 75 has a squarish body, with constricted butt and rechipped deep convex cutting 
edge. No, 76 is a polished example, though the butt-end is left unpolished to facilitate 
hafling, 

Plate Nov. LX & LXT & Fig. 66 

75. Site 47,159-D, Pit-9 A 

76. Site 46/362-11, Layer#* 

77. Site 46/36$-A, Fit-46 

Type 9 (side chopper on flake): 

It h represented by a solitary example having a thick back, with small depression* 
for finger-rests and thick heavy butt. Two surfaces, emanating from the thick back, 
gradually converge iv« as to form a sharp lateral marginal edge, which bears use-marks also. 
Such type b not reported from other sites, but Foote's collection in the Madras Museum 
includes one ''Chopper" (No. 625), comparable to tlm present example. In view of its clear 
chopping edge it cannot be considered as an unfinished tool. 

Plate No. LX I & Fig. 64 

70. Site 46/362*1% layer (.2), 

Type- 10 (fabricator] : 

The most beautiful specimen no. 79) was found in association with a horn <*f a deer, 
which could have been employed in indirect percussion technique The other specimen 
(No. 80). having a cortcsy back, u bigger than N > 79. BniRe*. are seen on all ihc three 
specimens discovered at Xagnrjunakonrfa. 

Plate Xo. LXI & Fig. 66 

79. Site 46/362-C, Layer 2. 

80. Site 46/342-D, Pit 52-R 

L. MICROUTH3C INDUSTRY 

All the neolithic phases of Xagarjunakonda were associated with a non-geometric 
microlithic industry, tvpologicaJly belonging to shon-bladc tradition. Of the finished tools 
more than 70% in Site 45 is blade, whereas the same tool-type constitutes more than 80" „ 
in Sites 46 and 16-A, the percentages of retouched specimens at Sites 45, 4o and 46-A are 
about 40%, 30% and 25% of the total quantity of finished products reflectively. 

It will be evident from Table IV that the microlithic industry of Site 15 aacribable 
to Neolithic Pliavc I, was dependent mainly on chert prbblc-. I hr most developed phase, 
Site 46, however, witnessed the use of a still harder stone such as rock-crystal as the primary 


5‘9 cm, 7-0 cm. --1:1-18 

6-3 cm. sc 10T cm, =1:14811 
6-5 cm. 9-5 enn = 1:1-46 
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TABLE IV 

\Litfrul-wise CksslficntlorL of MlcrroIItli* from Irtnch A Jt Site 45 


I’-Itr ■ '■•f 1 Mhrr 1 111 1 lirr- Rr - Lutiit-P&it CWc* Tntal 

Irfrirm- n astc fn^cji- rmirh- rfmrhcd Te pec #Cra* ugc 

vn§ (hike cd rd yjjfk per 

Make blade blade 

with 
cor- 
irxed 
buck 

1 _QfiiM? 


Chert 

3U 

m 

m 

45 

a 

23 

a 

2 

5 

1 

m 

8tf-43 

Hhalunlrmy 

U 

59 

TS4 

3 

— 

— 

— 

1 

- — 

A 

* 

83 

10*24 

CLixiietiill 

A 

(i 


l 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

17 

2*05 

Cryxud 

— 

— 

ft 

t 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

“ 

9 

1458 

Agatr 

3 

5 

13 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

23 

‘277 

Jiopei 

— 

— 

l 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

—- 

l 

0-12 

QjiqrtsAtc 

- 


1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

024 


40 

' 

420 

2+5 

57 

8 

23 

K 

A 

7 

t 




raw-material tor fa>Luuniug toots, rhe latter stone forms. 1*08% of tit* total i« Stic 45 but at 
St’H* H> (.See, Fable VIj it*, percentage mounts tv 93-72",Conversely, the bsiFautBDoned 
Ate i.e. tIh? must developed phase, disclosed only negligible proportion ol chert, which forms 
XM9 % ol (lie total at Site 45, Sito 46A and 17, representing Neolithic Phase O ol Nagar- 
junakonda, piactiralK hold an intermediary position or more precisely signify the transi- 
huniil phase, so tar .is the use ol chert its the ram-mate rial tbrniicroliths is concerned. The 
continuity of chert micxoliihs and lIjc greater predisposition tor rock^cryial apjirar to In¬ 
die charm tens tic* of Stir 46-A. It nuiy he ni>'n tinned here that the 'iiahsiics in respect of 
Site ',1 given in l able V 1 and \ II do nnl p.-ibly reveal a true picture, sinre no miciolith 
^ ,a ' encountered at die time ..I die actual excavation j most of the specimens under report 
were collected only during re-exami nations ol the excavated actions and while excavating 
dii' partial!) voopctl oul pits, 1 he cithura! materials recovered front Site 17 arc assignable 
to Neolithic Phase II of Xiigaijunakonds. 

I cchiutl.-gically the industry practically remained unchanged, sate for minor varia- 
tioag ihrougbout the neolithic period of Hus valley. The impact of ribbon I hike tradition 
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did not peihap> irarhNjgarjutiakonda. On the other hand blades had a temlrnry mbceomr 
shorter in length with the advancement of the neolithic culture. Those Irom Site |5 i.e., 
Phase 1 range in length between t-8 cm, in 4*5 cm. the highest con centra tin n being in the 
length-group of 2*5 cm. At Site 46 they vary between 1*1 cm. to SJ*2 cm. and the longest 
blade O'om Site 16-A measures 2-9 cm. only. This variation;in length besides other reasons 
may largely be due to the use of different types tf raw material. 

A few o Liter developments may also be noticed to this micro! ill lie industry. Tanged 
t tore touched blades forming a fairly good proportion in Sitr 45 art: practically absent In the 
succeeding phases. The majority of die lunatics show use-marks on the chord, arc either 
blunted fully, or partially retouched; these arc common at Site 45 but absent in die deve¬ 
loped stage. Another interesting feature is the occurrence of comparatively longer specimens 
of lunate* and indeed they are exquisite specimens also—at Site 41* he., in the most evolved 
phase. Unretouched backed blades arc more common m the earliest phase, .Site 45. fore 
seta pa$, no doubt, continued from the beginning t>> (lie end of the nrolitiiii cult tin* of die 
valley, but periods posterior to Phase I saw slight change in the technique of preparation 
of tlir working edge—those from Site 45 have a minutely retoiu hed edge whereas examina¬ 
tion of simitar examples front Sites 46 and 46 A reveals that the edge w*ns brought about only 
by the iitti rv'i linn nf ihc ventral flake-scar with the etiftexy dental ; efface. Whether these 
changes arc of any chronological significance OT, are tantamount to abort of evolution, 

is not easy to decide in the present Mate of our knowledge. 


1. MiCEOtJTBS from site 45 
(i) Central Remarks 


The dawn of neolithic culture of Nagaqimakonda ushered in Site 45 where a few 
ncoUlhs, characterised by their crudeness were discovered In association with a large 
number of microHlhs, mainly of chert, and crude pah- brown pottery. The preponderance 
of cores, pebbles and waste flukes suggests die existence of a factory, Of the total number 
of 1582 pieces recovered from this site, 67*81% goes to debit age but .til are in excellent state 
of preservation and w ithout patina. Trench B, of this site yielded a duster composed ol a 
larger number of utilized cores, discarded cores, waste flakes etc. Treudu* A,, \ 4 and I!, 
were rich in finished product, quite a good percentage showing signs of utilization. The 
number of finished implements is 276 and their distribution is a* follows:— 

Unretouched blades 




Lunate blades 
Point blade* 
Scraper blade* 


About 50% of the finished tools Contain no secondary working. Tahir V give.*, thr distri¬ 
bution or touts in different trenches and their typological classification. 

Blades unearthed from this site arc relatively shorter than those from Site 45-A, but 
as already pointed out, comparatively longer than the blades oi dir other developed 
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nmlilhic rat ios. FlakMcan on cores have a Irngib ranging between 2-2 cm. to .'1*7 cm. 
the average width beingf>7cm. Actual blade* vary in length from 4-5 cm. to 1H cm. Timer 
having more ili.'in 4*0 cm. in Inigth ure very lirw and the majority of them range in length 
between 2-\J cm to 3 0 cm. A restricted number uf them show snapped end; blades with 
diick conwstd back arc also ul common occurrence. This assemblage has also laid bare 
specimens with tang, though not very well-defined in all cases, and it it intei rsting to now 
that practically all such specimens came from Trench A,. The presence ol tang, call it 
incipient or undefined, is noticed also in tod-type* othei than blades (Fig. G7j. 


TABLE V 

Dimrlbutlon and Cta»*Jij cation of implements from She 15 


Trench A* 
I'm left Aj, 
Trenrh A, 
ri-rncti 
I rcttcb IL 
'f much Tt, 
T rrttdi B, 
Trench B-, 
Trench C j 
Trench C, 
Trent-h C, 


I 

i 

> 

2:5 

a 

3 


Watte material* 


TouU 


Trench No Fcblc 


C ure Reje* Cure Other Uuie- l'n»e- Krtuu- Lunate Foiru Scar- 

cled trim- watte (on- tou- rJtcd per 

core tiling lUko ched chetl blade* 

flake* blades bjudet blades 

with 

Ctir* 

lexed 
back ni 
Me 


Core 

Sera* 

per 


D 

- 
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- 


i ft) 

cc 5?: 


It 
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01 

4 
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1 

1 

2 


1 
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12 

1 

— 

4 

32 

? 

12 

H 

fi 

6 

I 

81 

17 

4^— 

48 

*■ 
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2+5 

57 

B 

23 

8 

5 

7 

3 
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14 


a 

3 

26 

6 

8 

— 

2 

__ 

i_... 
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38 

3 

2 

— 
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1 

5 

3 
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8 


9 
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91 

44 

11 


7 

T 

I 

J 

2 
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5 

J 

10 

5 

56 
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22 

2 

a 

3 

1 

2 
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12 


1 
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4 

— 
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i 

— 

— 
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1 

14 

6 
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— 
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3 

3 
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1 
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— 

-- 

— 
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B 

1 

— 
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73 
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18 

47 

25 

14 

2+ 

J] 
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73 


■■40 

4 62 

46-85 

21-17 
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1 50 

0-88 
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Only trench number is mentioned in the description of tlie tools and cores since all 
the trendies lai! in Division 3 of Sector S. VI and barring no. ? and J i ali riicse Hlustraied 

specimens came bom layer (*). Unless it is specifically mentioned all of (hem arc made on 
eh eft* 
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■ it) 0>REs aMj Flaked 

Chert pebbles constituting 2-72^of the total, must have been collected from the 
river Krishna They were expected to undergo an elaborate process of preparatory treat¬ 
ment like trimming of cortexy surface, preparation of striking platform etc., before being 
utilized as core* for obtaining actual blades and other Implement*. The examination of 
discarded cores and pebbles indicate that the preparation of a platlbrni was the first stage 
of manufacture followed by core-trimming operation. 

The vast majority of cores exhibit si ngle faceted platform wherefrom flakes had been 
taken out longitudinally; parallel longitudinal flake-sears struck from one platform result 
in fluting. Snell cores generally display cortcxcd back, though examples showing 
die removal of flakes all round are also not lacking. Double-platform rones are rather rare 
and there arc also cases where no platform is specially made because lhe flat natural pebble 
surface was u*cd as the striking platform. 

Cores were often rejuvenated into scrapers etc. by meant of lateral, basal, apical 
vcniro-kmgitudinnl or dorso-longitudinal trimming. Evidences .ire there fo suggest that 
apical r,r basal part of fluted core had to be removed obliquely in order to achieve a Working 
edge, to he retouched subsequently. In some cases the ventral side, having longitudinal flakc- 
scars had been struck off from the original striking platform; a fov scrapers made on such 
rejuvenated flake occur in the present collection also and even the resultant core was occa¬ 
sionally utilized for further preparation of took. Fluted cores are mostly conical or flat 
chisel-ended in shape and include certain quantity of cylindrical ones as well. Double- 
platform com reveal either cross-flaking or flaking from two opposite platforms, not at 
right angles to each other. 

The following selected specimens arc illustrated; (PI. 1.XII & Fig, 68}. 

t. Omiittl shaped wirtt pointed I jaw. cortcftcd back, longitudinal flake-sears, struck from one pbiihrm. 
length of flairs-scar 3*5 on Prom Tr A t 

2. Double platform tore, comparatively broader flakes taken out from iwo platforms which ate fit 
dghl angles to each Otlto, folk longitudinal as well tu Transverse flake-scan air utia#!, length of flakr-scnr 
3*7 cm. width H> cm. From TV. A*. 

3- Straight diisd-euded, flakes struck from a tingle urtinl platform, COrtexed margin*. cor lewd hack 
removed by dtusodongiliidiinl trimming, length of flakr-Kai 2*8 cm., Width 0*8 cm. Pmert Tr H, 

4. Flat, blued cylindrical, fl&kr- taken out from a lingfi* mi flue ted platform. rortrxrd l met. Fiow 

Tr. A,. 

5. Dit« aided tingle plitfirrm pebtlJr-rorr, only fete flakrt have bem removed, From Tr A 4 

6. Double pin [from core, comparatively broader flakes struck from two oppmjtc pljtfoirm. Freni 

Tr. B t . 

*■ Discarded pebble-core, natural flatish plane serving ai a striking platform, attempts tvere ma.ir, 
to remove three flakes. From Tr, A* 
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Fjotmpir if vmJrT>-|.memidina1 trimminj, fluted HTrf.i. - «.ix irnin, 'I « .id-relv, coursed tack 

remain*, From Tr ft,, 

9 Cmiieal-diuped, pointed tingle uiiCueied platform. mrKvd 1u< k. ajiev utdlipirSy reiiu.vr-d. 

From IV, A,, 

10. Flat but control in oiuiinc, pointed ton, conrxed back, single famed pbiifotm. length <ti fluk-scitT 
2 ?5 cm. wldih 0-0 cm. From ‘IV. B t . 

U, Pointed based, flska lakni ™i in oil direction! from o nngle Greeted platform, mutt patch f * I mrtrt 
remains At the lower end, length of flaltc-sirar 3-1 m. width O f* rm., From Tr. A» 

12 Broad convex clilstl-ciided, foceLrd platform, flake* struck iungituiikally, JcngUi yf Hake-tcnf 2-3 
cm. width fl'6 cm. From Tr A t 

13. Straight chhel-rjuled, longiiudinat flake-ifari strut 1 k on Jill (liinrutmi from single farcied platform 
From Tr. B*. 

14. An example ofMniiind trimming of a fluted core. Frimi Tr, A t 

1,1. Iragmnil uf a jlile of vernco-longitudinal trimming. From IV. It, 

16, T ak-r 01 a v«Hro*Ioiijfik;udina! irinurnkig,. tortacoij rounded [>ue t ^rijgiiull 'nr* ptuHir^Ik divided 
tn 10 ffivti knives. From Tr. A r 

I An t-.umpltr Trimming of 4 child rnrfcd rnre. From Tr U, 

Iti, Au&xmptr oThMil trimming rrfu fluted mi* with a E iW juuutd ptalfiiim From Tr R 4 

l f i OrttXfifl immHrt! b&%M core wiifi a singSt; fjftefnrm flates removed hngimdHuilk m all difirciimm 
Frnm Tr. Bj 

20. An raatmplf orbital trimming of a liu !rd i^r From Tr. A-. 

fiii) Typological GlasHficiation of Micmu.mi* 

Microtiths from this -site may In* divided into live types, namely, i Simple blade*, 
b backed blades, (e) lunates. (d) points and <; c : tcwpcF. 

a) Blades: In shape these blades, mostly utmto itched, conform to two-snb-types, c.g, 
parallel sided and long leaf-shaped, the latter with a narrowing dhtal end, concave nndei 
nirfacc and truncated media] ridge. Some of ihe blade* have their distal end snapped and 
ir ' onr ca * r rl "-‘ cutting edge was serrated. A feu of them had been provided with tang a* 
well* but generally tlnsr are small-surd. 

The following selected specimens are illustrated: PL I XII & Tig, 6fi). 

21, Narrowing dijial rnd toricuvi uml resurface fmU a wavy medial iblge, length 41 cm. 
Krrrm Tr- A r 

ti Long Icaf-ihflpttl, slightly concave untlmuiTacc, It unriirrd medial ridge, tsr-mBrb on wir uf 
ilic ui&rghu, lengrh > 0 cm. From Tr. B*. 

^ Almost parallel-tided, duial end sGghtly cortexed, wavy medial riilgi- uw-uutiU hit mif of thr 
margiiiB, length 205 cm, width 0-7 cm. Front It, B*. 
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‘24 Faralfcl-sitfcd Wade nfgrr>fsJi qtinruiie, trngih 2-3 < m, width I 5 cm. F/miu Tr. B,. 

23 ParalM-rided bUik of agate, Irnjjth 18 cm width 0 3 uu. Fmm Tr, A* 

Sl 6, Curved knife b! a Jr. Uicymark* mil h* tmugui. Fit*m Tr. A*+ 

pE^ 1 I 

2&. illadc of agate with bulbous mil snapped, Inugimdmal flake-scan Oft ihr upperauHace, alight 
proUm I trance near the ojrtcmd end unvi-i at an incipient t*ng ft nm Tr. B2 

2l>, ParallcL-nded, ditta! -nd mapped, truncated inrdinl ritfgr, use-marks on due <if ilic mtinriny luurth 
2*4 cm. width 'Hi cm. From ! r. A,. 

30. Tangwi Made. erne of lire tnargiiui K toughed, From Tr. A,. 

i I FarntLeJ «i(kd» Mode of Agate, length 20 cm width 0*5 cut* From Tr. A j. 

32. Paialfd tided, distal end snapped medial ridge truncated near (he bulbous end, length 2-5 cm 
width 0 5 an Freon Tr. E,. 

33, Small ranged Made with enm-rs, top, fongiiudinal Hake-scan on uppcmmOicr Ft out Tr A,. 

M Parallel riilcd blade of agate, with serrated edgn upper part broken, mtdmtlrfcre eonetm*. intact 
end ort rated Longitudinal Ifakc-scnn on lhe uppeKuifa. e From Tr, B H 

bi Hacked blades .* Then- arc llircc variciics, namely, tut retouched, retouched, and 
fitwUchctl oblique-back, beside* Jew tanged specimens. The imretouebcd ones have gmc- 
raJly thick cortcxy back, in some other cases t-utexerl fetif serves As same son of aback, 
Blades with actual bark Itavc triangular croas-sectinn, the apex of the triangle being on the 
iinc of cutting edge* Some of the backed blades look like nirmgular or Jeaf-dTaped in outline* 
Tiie fetter shapr has generally a notched butt, meant possibly to lash the shaft firmlv; there 
is, however, one example with an incipient tang* One of tin tanged examples has a. cnHexed 
back, The majority of die retouched, specimens ha\c their medial ridge truncated, with 
concave undersurface and thick bulbous end. 

I he following selected specimens are Illustrated; (PL LX1J & Fig, 68). 

77 ranged blade of dtalredimy with a bark provided by rnrtttted margin. |**arj use-marks From 
Tr A3. 

(PI. LXHJ & Fig. 68) 

i.V Lraf-ilmped fl»K having a thick bulbous end, cutting edge so the left formed liy removing a bigger 
flake, the other m&igin bring left imehipprd, kxvcs as the back: a flake removedeuhscqucipjy in !c-nghndmal 
direction meant for finger-mi or facile luifUug Frtmi Tr, B t . 

lb. Roughly Utangulnrhi shape, with thick rotiexed bade,a notch obtained by removing a iiak c at ih 
thick bulbouj cud* From Tr. A r 

II • Pro- knife Made, cortttrd half serving as back, flake removed near fmlbnu nuj, l^rfaap: 

tor easy halting, beam use-mails. Fran Tr, C t , r 

^ Parjlld «d«l wn S ed blade, slightly concave undrrsurikee, thkfc bulbous ^nd intentionally cons- 
in cared fm obtaining lire tang, the ridge shifted very near to dte margin, oblique distal end corttxed, length 
3*4 cm,, widlfi 1-7 an From Tr, A r 

3?. Leaf-shaped/lake, «wtexed righi hand margin wing as back. From Tr. A t . 
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40 Lcaf’Shtmed fUkt, cortoxed half wiving ai back, Juw on incipient mag, bears mr-maikT. From 

^ ^ * 

1 fi A|> 

41 LFnremiir.lieil lwckeU binds, back conexetl. From Tr. A t . 

42. UurrumchrJ bucked blade, bttlbom aid broken, bade cortotciL Fwm Tr. A, 

52. Tru ii^ulai in outline, iti oblique bark partly retouched, lower half made thinner by removing a 
Hake, ooftcxy aj.nrffin lielow rclcudird back, possibly mi ohlwjiwly blunt backed blfldo ttf dalctdijity, E'rom 
Tr. A, 

52. Blade with oblilpio buck Hilly erf ti itched, longitudinal tiake-«itti on the uppenuKaec, length 2 >3 
cm., width O B cm., 1™ Tr. A, 

H- (Jreserutic backed blade, back being retouched, lower part broken. From Tr. B^. 

55. Retouched burked Wade, rides bang more w Isa parallel, length 2-2 em. r width tH on- 

From Tr. A, 

jft. f) t.1lf| uelL blimied liackrd Linde, length 1 ■& Cm., width 05 an. From Tr, A v 

&?, Retouched li«ked blade of earnclhut wjih high cortrxy medial ridge, distal end also corttied, 
halt-nut end narrow length 2-3 cm., width 0*9 cm.. From Tr. A r 

58. Rhuii. bed hacked blade, «dw being more or le*s pjiraltd, narrow tmliiouj end, medial ridge 
ittun Aied, JtPgiii 2*4 m, width O'? cm. From T. B v 

S0>. Rctourbf A iwi.-ltcd bliilt, liullMttt mil made narrower, distal end cxiftued. kngih 2*7 fin,, width 
O ft cm. From Tr. A*. 

ftp ReifiudiMl tut eked blade ilirial end thicker len g th 28 on., width (1-7 cm., From Tr. A t . 

(t:) LutuUtc All the Ititutca have tbdr arc blunted by retouching though in a few 
raws the irndtlk' port inn wjw left unrclauchcd, a practice observed a I Muheswar also. 
No. 50, from rhe point of view of shape, may be failed a triangle but since tJiift a^en tillage 
did nut yield an) tiiher identical example, it has been induclal in Chr group of hmatra, 
furthermore, the ingles arc not so pronounced. 

The following selected spccimttis are illustrated : [PI. LX1II & Fig. 6tT . 

43. Lunate with ninety tnurhed arc, brngiindiital Haiti: -Kan on the Upperntrfacr. ujiHirmrrfiKX shows 
primary fl»k*nurf*ct. From Tr. A,. 

43. Lunate having Jotuptudirnd Itakr-van w Um* upperaidhec. mlddl. part souicm hit straight buL 
.mretotirled, tout of it* ends < am port lively ■Lidia and twisted. FwuuTf. A,. 

4ft, Same as above, tign of utUiiaftoii on the cord. From Tr. A, 

47. Lunate, br >krn at Uir cud, both Lhr lurfaco show primary (lake. surface. Trends A, 

48, Lunate srith arr, accept midrib portion, ramjrhcd, one of id ends thicker and Tlightly twisted. 
From TV. B». 

\% Lunate with ore Completely ici-mdirU, curd due* not show sharp edge, possibly on Immnplelt one. 
From Tr. A,. 
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Sll In iliiifir l.r-ifrr fft IfailH'!'* 'lioufllMfii'atJul*'i* nM H -1 pntiiNm:: - 1, i: )i4* rottiplflfh -^Imirin-d 

buck. From Tr A,. 

51. Lunatf with rmnptrHy mmirhcd arc, thick 1m] bmp end. chord ghmvjftg irc-ni.ukv Fimni Tr ft* 

fd) Points: This may be divided into three sub-types, e.g, unworked, worked from one 
side and worked from both die sides. Some of them weir provided with an incipient tan^ 
or notch for easy halting or aa finger rest. It is interesting to note lii.it most of Lbr tools are 
of the stones of translucent variety. 

The following selected specimens are iH^iraied: (PI. LXJV & Fhj. G8), 

&) Ld|^bipnd h rttniK -lurii all nlinii; ilic margin*. From Tr. R, 

62, Lftng LeaPthuped, prtaui^lMJd all ftlung (Sic mikipm, bjiriog the thick bulbutjj end, uppemidktc 
coctcxed Fnrra Tr A, 

61 Pomlftl end i aided by <impk shipping of thritiDhldm, uppfttturfatf mailcof bfmded 

chalcedony. Frnm Tr. A|. 

frh 'Up retouched from both die ridei, though right hiuirl miu pn fully worked, made of agate and tm 
an mdptcut tang, Fitm Th A*. 

Ii5. Croaked cud retouched from botla the iidn, back fully retouched f mn It A* 

i^. Retouched from S*cnh the udei from IV. Rj 

Fnintrd ru*l obiaioed hy retouching msc dde and mapping the- othrr nnr p cort^ced upperrurface, 
made of chiskedony. From Tr A r 

lift r(eb>utiied from one side, Lau-curf aluo worked,, made of iigatc. From 7 i. A i 

40 A SMr with a hard, pointed lip. no ^rronttary work, hu a high navy medial ridge, nmeqiirfi! on 
file rrmfp'vd uf liaise iramveridy from hmii the mHri nf the ridgr-i a flake hte been rnnnvi-d from the htiiiK-ml 
ponildy to fudliuitr hatting nr for fLngcr^mt. From TV. [L, 

70 hr nod lc*i/-duipcd Rake with notch at thr bnllxjvu end. From Tr, A* 

7L Craoentle paint of dudecdonv with Ihik bullxrin end ftjul concave tiiuhnu/face. From h. A f 

72 Pulnud end jehievedi Lv dmph - liipplnu, uiade cif . From Tr A t , 

73. Crescentic p tint, bfttk completely blunted by tetrmrhmg slight jimudxtimce at lbr hulbtnif end 
meant ffsr hailing ox ai finger mer, use-mar Lw ™ the upper part nf the left hand margin. From Tr A § 

(e) Strapem They are mainly of two types, c.g., scraped on flake and scrapers on tore, 
the latter may again be subdivided into two, namely, fluted cote re-uiithted as scraper and 
those made on pebble. 

The following selected .specimens an illustrated: (PI. LX1V & fu;. &8). 

7+ Sidr-cum-eonca^T scraper cm a mrirml pcblik From Tr. B, 

75 End temper an a pebble, one side cortcied. finger rest mj twill :idci uf the central rultft. From 

Tr. a. 
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76. Side temper on a reutiHrcd core. From Tr B a 

77. Clvalceduuy rcrapcf on a child -ended fluted tote*, iiic-fy retouch rtf imping edge. Fn>in Tr. A r 

78 . DUcuid scraper. From Tr. 11 ^ 

79. Scraper Oft a pointed bated Allied rote agate. niiHy irtpuihrf -it, spine *-dg*. I'ram Tr, 

80 . Scraper <m chbd-ended fi tiled core of I'liakftifny. From TV. A*. 

Sf. Sidc-wraper on a Hake, triangular promdreranee serving v fuigrr-nm. From Tr B t 

82. Tanged scraper on rock-eryslaL retouched un all rictei From I j . \ 4 . 

83. Thumb-naU temper with arrangement fur fiiign-int. From Tr, B,. 

04 . End tersper on a iUkc t>bl lined by ventral longiiuiiinnl trimming, From IV. A 4 . 


table VI 

Analysis of Material used for Miemliibs In different Neolithic stirs 


N-ITIK of Sht 

Crystal 

Chfirt 

Chalrcduny Ganielhiiii 

Agare 

QlUlJil 

Total 

Site-40 

From Neolithic 

Stratum 

£9 

t 

2 


1 

2 

35 

From Vito 

135 

2 

1 

l 

f 

— 

140 


!« 

3 

3 

1 

2 

2 

175 

Fetcrtitiige 

93-72 

1-71 

1-7] 

05B 

114 

l'|4 


Site 4GA 

44 

15 

B 

7 

1 

4 

no 

Pereejuuge 

5500 

m-75 

1000 

a -75 

2-5 

5 : O0 


Sire +7 

1 

12 

4 

2 

7 

2 

2S 

Perceillagrr 

3*57 

42-fiG 

1429 

714 

25410 

7|| 



2. Microutus from Other Neotjtbic Sites. 

MicroSltlis discovered in excavation from Sites 46 f 46-A and 47 are di'scrihed in this 
section. ITtose recovered in Sites 46A and 47 came exclusively from pit 1 , of vaiiotr- ■Jiiipc'. 
and dimensions, whereas at Site 46 mitrolithi were concentrated nor only in pits but also 
ill strata, T he frequency of uiicmlitlis from these sites is considerably low in comparison tO 
Site 45, despite die fact that much larger area than that of ihc last-mentioned site wit 
taken up for intensive excavations. Table VI give; (lie distribution of tools in these three 
sites. 
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hnilsi unearthed fruru Sites -Stii, 46A and 47 arc mostly fragmentary, though invariably 
shewing signs of mtilkation, There is* however, n«> reason to presume that they were only 
habitation a l sites where Miami far tuning of t(*ds might not have been undertaken, since the 
presence of torn and waste Hakes may imply lubrication of nucralillis at the site proper. 
But nature cl stain iiquv employed might have been responsible for compara¬ 

tively km percentages of core and waste I lakes. Tools had hccti prepared genera]) v on well- 
faceted crystal, still available in the tuijghlooming hill known as Tdldralabodu or white 
stone hill (Fig. (#). 


t able VII 


Analy*i» of Microtithic Tool* from other .Neolithic Si let 



RUvlr* 

KcUujditrd 

hfaiicf 


ranged 

eremitic 

xool 

Point 

draper 

Core 

Huke* Total 

Site 46, Neolithic 










Stratum 

13 

5 

.—- 

2 

2 

3 

5 

5 

35 

Site 46 C5t 

0] 

6 

4 

T 

ft 

6 

6 

26 

HO 

Total 

M 

13 

4 

9 

4 

9 

IJ 

31 

174 

Percentage 

53-71 

743 

2-29 

3-14 

2-29 

5-14 

628 

17-72 


fit She 46A 

JB 

5 

4 

2 


2 

1 

28 


Percentage 

47*50 

0 26 

5-0Q 

2-50 

— 

2-50 

1-25 

35-00 


Pit Site 47 

3 

_ 


■* 


. _ 

2 

23 

20 


1072 






7 14 

82-14 


Total 

ir> 

18 

8 

11 

4 

11 

14 

82 

2i!3 

Ifereentage 

4770 

636 

2-82 


14! 

3-89 

495 

28-90 



3. Cores and Flakes. 

As it will be < vident fi-om Table VU, the number of cores from these sites excluding 
the utilised spetimriis is only 1*4. Needless to say that a few examples or wed-face led crystal 
were also discovered in excavation, and tools made on such material have often retained 
the original prismatic surface. Gt-m rally one ot the pyramidal parts of the prism was re¬ 
moved in order to have striking platform, which often reveals in the examples in hand u 
rough surface >>r faceting: flakes mmt have been taken our from this pialform longitudinal!y. 
fhc use of such material did not involve ;my preparatory treatment of the core, and ik3 
such die very selection of this stone was a time and labour-saving device. Further, Un- 
wastage was reductri tit a minimum and there hud been scope for utilizing the residual cote 
as well. Hie low frequency of cores and w aste-flakes at these sites may, therefore, be due 
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to the list; of well-faceted crystal as the primary raw material for fashioning it tola. The real 
LOincal-shopod core is absent at Sittrs 46 and 46-A; there h only one such example 
■ camdian at Site +7, That error-flaking was also practised » evident from no, 9, which 
is a oj re-sera per on crystal. No, I has two platforms, opposite to otic another. But it rmty 
safety be concluded on the basis of die available data that neither cro<^-fitting nor the 
method ol dating from two opposite platforms needed wide practice in view of the avail¬ 
ability of prismatic rock-cryM.il in die vicinity. 

The inflowing selected specimens of cores arc illustrated: tPi LXV). 

t, SnjiH’ platform core nf cherr, with cortwrd back, longitudinal llakr-sr.ii' result into fluting From 

Site 47/SetttM NTV. pit 12. 

2 . FMen<J -Ingle platform core nlVinicJifln. fluting ni tbc back alio. Front SiU 16, Set i«« NT |»t 21 

3 A piiiiLed lutserl core of cornelian, (lake: arc removed cm one tirtt (mm a shiylt plain platform kui 
part remuvctl by me*ra ol longitudinal icimming. From Site 47/SecKir NIV, pit 9, 

4 Double platform core ot cryital, platform, opposite in one another, half of the core ret ami in original 
pmmmtc nurtures From Site 46/Set tor NV, pit 44. 

■T CLASSIFICATION OF Mjcrouths. 

Microti tha From these three sites may broadly he clarified into .ix typo* c.g. (a) 
blades, (b) backed blades, (c) tanged crescentic tools, id) lunate. |e] points and ff’i scrapers. 
Tin relevant information b lummarised in fable VI1. 

(a) Blades: Llimttmichcd blade* fall under j sub-heads, tramdv ij parallel sided, 
(iij blades with pointed end, *iii) curved blade.-: iv) leaf-shaped flake and [v) serrated 
blades. The majority of the blades an: parallel-sided though the bulbous end is compara¬ 
tively narrower, and they have concave undersurface, the wider distal end being sometime^ 
curved towards the ventral surface [nos. 15 and 19). Very often undersurfaces of these 
blades show prominent ripple-marks, possibly the mult of following punch technique for 
detaching flakes. No. 10 front Site 46-A is the largest crystal blade from these sites with id I 
the above mentioned characteristics. Blades with pointed end coming mainly from Site 46, 
are relatively longer than other varieties. There is definitely a dearth of complete specimens 
belonging to this group.No. 14, however, is the only intact otic, which h.w < onstricled bul¬ 
bous end also. Medial ridge was truncated in all the sub-types except in die sub-type ii; ■ 
Curved blade and leaf-shaped fluke are each represented by one example. No II is very 
near to saw blade-serration and confined to the both margins leaving a little ponton uii- 
worked, llu- latter characteristic h indicative of the fact that this serration was not due 
to use. 

The following selected specimens arc illustrated : PI. LXVI & Fu 70) 

10. Lirgv it specimen of parallel-sided hlsuk of crystal; thick distal end carved tewudi ventral surface, 
truncated medial ridge length 2h cm., width 0 85 cm. Fium Site 4fiA/ Sector 3 VI, pit IC. 

I f Fragment of o pan»l|d-ddrd taw-blade of crystal with truncated medial ndgr-rdgo «»r tipper 
ponton show ter ration; portion without serration for facile grip, from Site 46/Sector JfV, pit 33. 
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12- Crystal blade wilt) pointed end, tip bring broken, intact medial ridge, one nf in edge* terra ted 
probably due to iue, coj icave undeijurmec .hyves ripply length 21 cjn,. width 03 cm. From Site 4ti;Sector 
NV. pit 13, 

tJ, Parallel sided blade of crystal, tnuoited medial ridgr. uttdeMuf&ce slightly contrive length 
1-95 cm,, width 05 i-m From Sr.le 46 Sector NV, pit 15. 

It Ct> nnl blade will* pointed end, mint medial ridge ctrtutricted btdbou* end, It-ngih I ? ctn. T 
width <H cm. Front Site 46jSrctor NV, pit i4. 

15. ParaJkS-dded blade, p&riially truncated medial ridge, Irneth 2-0 rm-, width 0-5 .-m, From Mite 
46,‘Sector NV, pit 2d, 

16. Curbed blade of agate, toiCcxcd margin near the ditto! end. From Site 16.Sector NV. Div. 3S2, 
Tr. C t , neolithic stratum. 

17. Almost parallel-dried crystal blade with thick end, which Is however not a bulbous end, dunal 
mirface diov/s original prismalic stufaec. length 2*2 cm., width 0*7 an From Site 46A,Si--;di>n BV1, pit If-. 

18. Almost para lid-sided crystal blade with crooked distal end, irun-ntcd medial ridge, length 
1-5 cm,, width 0*6 cm. From Site 46‘Sector XV, pit. 43. 

It. Parallel sided blade of crystal with narrow bulbous end and medial ridge mmcaicd, length 1*5 cm., 
width 0*5 On, From Site 46/Sec lor NV. pit 43, 

3.4, Broad l.’iPjliapt ■! flake on chert, narrow bun-end nerving at j tang, wavy medial ridge, right Imnd 
margin cortofed. From -ViA.Sector SVl, pit 3. 

(fa) Baektii bhtdt .,: In these silo* backed bladrs wcty invariably retouched save no, 33, 
which was recovered from a pit tpf Bate 47, ascribable to Neolithic Phase II of Nngarjuna- 
konda. It is, therefore, fairly certain that back unretouched blades were confined 
main ly to Neolithic Phase I, the developed phase was without it. The majority of the re¬ 
touched backed blades were wrought on materbh oila-r than rock-crystal. Retouched oars 
may be of two shapes c.g*. paralid-iuScd and crescentic. 

The following selected specimens are illustrated ; (PI, LXVI & Fig. 70), 

20. Almrut parallel-sided blade '>f iigulc with one of its margin blunted by retouching, length 2 0 cm., 
width 0-3 cm. From Site 46/Sector NV. pit 30. 

21. Almost pjc jlld utkd hlad* of cinu^lLm with Hack rctutir.hrcl, a broken spcijmr.u From Stir HH.\; 
Sector SVL, pit. 3< 

22. Sam* i» above hm Imh rhr rnd* ofthis i^atc bUdc roniukd, tritgih 15 m. width 0-6 ctn + 
Site 46/Scctcir NV* pit 15, 

23. Grcsceijtk backed Wade of crystal with hack blunted by rctmtchtog, chord rfiow? use-mark^ 
length 2*1 cm, B wirfrh 0-6 cm- fmm Site 4&S irctirn NV, Div. 3B2, Tr, €2 X neolithic thxnmr 

32- Almcn* pamlld-sidcd chert biu.de with blunted back, bears use -mar Lt. length 2-3 cni... w idth 
0-7 -:m5. Frum Site+6A/Sfteiioti SVl, jut 2. 

33 + Unretauched backed bind? of chert* length 2-0 cm., width t 0 cm From Site 47fSwini MV, 

pit 7A. 

3i. Grawtrtk backed hiade of crystal, itnuted wmlting edge arar butt-eiul mid dir portion of rhr 
back not retouched, From Si in 46 A/Sector SVI t pn L 
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ct Tmged Cmcwtit Tools: They -arc invariably very small specimens ranging in 
length between 1.1 cm. to l~ r > cm. and in width from n-2 cm. to 0*4 cm. No. JO ha* an 
■ -F litjue back though an incipient tang was also provided, in other cases hack was nicely 
retouched The pur) jo?*, of Ihcic minutely ex ecu led took U difficult to find ■ >ut—lit Hum- 
eases chord appears to have been used. In fact No, 26 has a crescentic cutting rdge. Like 
I unaus the sharp edge of ilic chord was obtained by removing a flake longitudinally. Tang 
was generally retouched from both the margins, [t may also be mentioned here that ail the 
specimens are made of crystaL 


The following selected specimens are illustrated: I'j, LXVI i Fig. 70}. 

26. Tuiwcd ci^-eaik m I, L.vd > tmudicd, length I 1 -m.. width ■> 3 in fans 3i?e 40'Ke ter SV, 

pit 2t 

'll. juahovr. Irngtb \‘2 cm , width 04o» Krr.m Sue 46;Scci.>r W, pit l:>. 

Same 1 * above, length J i nn., width 04 on- From Site 46/Sector KV. LBv. 3S.'. Tf. C 41 jieolithk 

Tanged tool with obliquely blunted lack, length 1 1 cm,, width 04 cm From Siir fGA'Sodai 3VI, 

pi). 2, 

'd)i Ltaat ti: Invariably the arc was nicely blunted by retouching and the sharp edge 
of the chord was produced by removing a flake longitudinally from t tic dorsal surface, as a 
k'SuJl a ridge was formed on the i anvc surface. At lent ton may he drawn to the tact that 
lunate* with primary HaJtt-suifact! on truth dorsal and ventral sides are ti<>t h nmtl in these 
tijough they occur as a Utile percentage •• git 45. Hicre b a solitaryexample1mm Site 
f'-A in which die middle part of the art: was left u ore touched a practice generally noth ed 
at Site 45. Site 16, the most evolved neolithic phase b, however, devoid of such sp i 
In length these lunates vary' between 1-4 cm. to 2’Q cut. and liic m a xinnini width ranges 
between 0-4 to 0-5 cui. 


Tite following selected specimens arc illustrated: rPJ. LXVI & Fig, "U? 

24. L nn me cf ngxte with arc Mmtfed. From Site 46A Sector gVT, pit J. 

*5, Luiiii*? «f crynai with arc biimtcd, working edge fanned hv friiioving n lixigiiudin.il ItaJcr nn (he 
dorsal surface Fran Site 46, Sector AV. pit 2J. 

27 . Lunate nfenoU with are blunted. From Site 46/Sector NV, j*i, 22. 

Jl. Lunate c4cryit.il, chord irrrstc-J due to use possibly. From Site 46/Sectiu A'V.pii 2'} 

. i- j : * * lcrc * a ^Tcity of points in that: site> —only lour spedlTirn^ tin me mo 
irum :i.i 46, were recovered. 1 ossibly they were used as drill or piercer .nidi .ill of them 
were made on crystal. 


l hc following selected -pecimms are illustrated: PI. LXVI). 

IgiDfed driat .whiCTed by retouching from hoth the umrgms, tip Mm, From Site 
iut ^.Sectut NV, it32, Fr \ t , neolithic stratum. 
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37. Thick obloite bod', 1 i;h -IjgHtJv ciookcd point on the tigii! -tide ot ihe broad .hmibi-r, one margin 
.,1 the pointed hp mu retouched, Umadtr distal tod might have been tired ns a, scraper from Sire 46/Sctioi 
NV. Oiv 562. J f t: t . iteoUlW itraium, 

I ; Strapfts: l iii", arc eJtJwj on flake or on re-utilized core All lie specimens from Sue 
46 arc uf crystali and those found at Site 46*A arc on re-utilized fritted core. 

The following selected specimens arc illustrated: (PI. LXV &. Fig. 70 ), 

5. End icrapcr on chciri, Uni*-, dc ladled from a fluted core bv means of longitudinal trimming, edge 
usfctuudinl, ftiim Siir )fi l.’Sn lot SVI, pit 3 

fi F.njJ^irsp"; on x ir,*ul fluted ore, imping edge bT«ught .ibout by the interaction nf vnitml 
flako-v m with fluted dorsal mriiitt Kium Site 46/S«t»r NV, pit 60, 

7 Tanged cjid-jcrapcr ofay raJ, dditjn* scraping edge formed in, the imentetioii flfdnival iurfa> e Willi 
Ihe coil'.avc ventral uirfate, retouched near the butt-end. From Site “16/Sector ffV, pit 45. 

8. Side-ura per of crystal with, thick buit-end. other end made thinner by n; moving a flake, meant as 
thumb-rev, wh-irJ! the 'nigiiial priinuuc jurlacc saves u finger tesi, under suriacesliglitly concave. From 
Sile 46/S&.loi NV, Div 382, Tr. C 4 . i.enlhhk Stratum. 

9, Concave rerapev on double platform core, two platform* as right angln to each oilier: slight retou¬ 
ching at the scraping edge From Site 46/Sector NV, pit 54 

M. NEOLITHS FROM SURFACE 

As already mentioned the main bulk ol surface finds; came from neolithic sues in 
Sectors N. IV, N, V and S. VI, which appear to Ik- the Focus of neolithic industry of the 
Nagartmiakomla valley. The concentration is confined to an area of two acres. It marks 
the bst horizon of thr neolithic sites nutated in lids region. Actually some <>f thr specimens 
were found embedded inside the present surface of Bite 16, This area was under dry crop 
cultivation and it is most likely that ihe top soil was practically scoured off, as a Fault of 
which these tools got exposed. Li tools collected from this area were taken into account lor 
study. The other locality yielded only a half-a-dozen neoliths, including the large*l speci¬ 
men of this valley i! was picked up From the northwestern comer of the PedtkkutuielU 
gntl<T t wry near the river Krishna. 

Broadly speaking, the evidence of surface-mate rial is complimentary to the result of 
analysis, derivable fmm eseava tod finds. Hie farmer however lacks variety that manliest* 
itself so markedly in die collection from die regular dig Axes from surface have generally 
lenticular, rectangular or rhomboids! medial cross-sections; and majority of them have 
llattish under surHue. The number of adzes in comparison to excavated examples is only 
lew, Blunt, or thin-biiHumow hum have comparatively higher frequency- Shoe-last cell* 
and picks from surface supplement the evidence deduced from excavation. No, 106 from 
lUilhre is the be>< example of slv edax celt from Nagarjunakonria. The larges I specimen of 
pick ivUh twin working edges has a length of 26-5 cm. It was used possibly as hoe without 
any halting arrangement , grocm on either ride near the central portion are meant lor easy 
grip No {»} nom surface seems to be unique tool-type not met w ith in die excavation. It 
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may be termed as "spadr-hoc”. 'Phis tool has a bmad blade and squarish hod). The upper 
surface from the comtrku'd butt-end slopes gradually to wi tie ventral tm-farr. The 
rough atid chipped butt-end, relatively narruvrr than the blade proper. WR» meant posai 
to facilitate hailing in tin; form of ait adze. 

One point worth mentioning in this context is the rarity of ncoluhs on the surface 
when the pRMi writer first visited die valley and it iv»* just after thr Aral Impulse lor tile 
collect inn of ncoliths had subsided. This may tend n suggest that the neolithic industry of 
this valley was not as extensive or rich in number as that of Bellary. 

The following representative specimens, mostly from Locality X are illustrated: 

(PI. LXVII) 

Surface No, 81. Ase v i hh curved lop ami pointed dunr, paninlly gumiul, pltne-convcx ctom Mellon. 

Surface Nw H2: Am, rtnjgtily (nrinngBtor cnenul fimu folont bmt-cmJ Jnul p1u?m«njffTC (rcti»>n, 
tuifiiii:jhc<i (Ample. 

Sul tare No, S3: Simitar to No. 82 above but partial)'/ ground 

Surface No. 8+: UnGnliferd pick mjJHj triangular btlerml tbtm mid u’ughly pknn-^jin- , *’x n-ctfuH. 

SuiUcc No, 85 \<Lte r lame ** Nn fctf with bltutted butr. 

Surface No. ftlh Adze, triangula; medial cruB-smian] Uun V d m ped bmf, bevelled curling edg”, 
specimen cm i rely ground 

Surface NV tiT; Axe; :njingiiUi' exictn&l form, rltuittbcridul iiatnyu butt* $lmsM &lraighl 

cutting edgE-rccLipped body ground ami palbhcd 

Suitacc No. 80: CdL with tlmgitrd external {ktrm; roughly rtcuit^dHr rTT^-Acciiim, Uuntril bun, 
chipped foody 

Surface No. BSh Celt with elongated external form; upper part missing* deep convex cutting edge* 
ventral mi face pnlhhed ptfniMy dire to use* fbtmd from Locality Y. 

{PI* LX VIII) 

Surfkcr No, 90: Am* ****= ft* abovefour uiib i deq> ciii^r x cutting edge, poluhingciwftanl 10 cutting 

edge. 

SurLtri-- No. HJ. Axe, trfifcguUr externa! Unm ¥ roctangttW pointed him, olmon untight 

uiiil T ground cutting edge. 

Surface No, *22- Axe, tiianguhar extemai fujm, dat rectangular cross-*-i tion iLimau nl but i end tQgliLlv 
eemvcK cutting edge, puliihcd 

Surface No, t>3; Akc m Triangular external fittm, pointed butt, roughly puludivtJ alun^ ike «iiui fvutr *, 
working edge. 

Surface No. 94: Spade-hue < ?) w li uad wjuarfsh blade with constricted fontt p huited possibly w an 

Suiliu’c No, 95: Cdl with -’tonga led ^xtrmai finn^ Iriitirabr er ms-section* ptxntcd him, =trait; In 
cutting edge, dripped atul gmuurl .pitmen fig. 65). 

Sulfate No. 9fi Axe; 5 f mp; ovcid r-xitrtml form, kminjldr cross-tectum, thin>hii'n^iTDiv U-$kuped 
butt, itralght edge, flutbh entirely ptiM exampfe 
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SutAicc No. U7: AiliT. thin tfiangulai £«»»-*« don. {Mimed bill** convex cutting nigc, eiirirriy P* lli - 
liiril: from Ixjiuliij Y, 

-Surfut" a - ‘tti Av"-I iim hd.TimL r, knifcuUx ertvif-^ nun. tnuvric working edge slightly dam aged. 

;pj. lxIX). 

Surfart No. «o : Ax?. triangular fiirmil furui. Uat hriuicuUt cm-K-Mtiion, {minted butt, convex Cutting 
edge, body ground. 

Surface N n . I{XI: Age, ^rac as No. W, body ground and polished 

Surface No til): Axe; *=iinir :vd above but convex nhliqtif i j lining edge, body partially polished. 
Surface No. 102: .Vxc-cum-ttamnier, erne wdc *Ughlly damaged. 

Suriiicc No TO+t (\jtc-tum -hillrimer, one tick iltglidy drtmujgcd 
SvuCmxc No. 101: Ait, >.imr u» atxivc hut with a ground surface 
Surface N T " 105 A*e^''4tB»ha«iuier, wodting edge only polltlicd- 
Suriiirr N" K». Slmr-tau erft „ gw*} spttimen limn Nags rjunakot win 

(PI. LXXj. 

Surface No. 11)7: Pick, wuh double woilong end, tbc largest tixil Ih-m Xagatji pingt lw, p^hly a lt»J 
used for tilling operation 

Surface No, 108: Pick with double pointed end 
Surface Nix 109; Pidc witl double working end. 

Surface No. 110: Kcls tail!? a* 109 
Surface No. Ills Pick, vdih owe working end. 

Surf it v No. 112: Adis, triangular crow wximh. blunted with mildly convex cutting edge, entirely 
poluhed with deep-Hupped body (ice % 65), 

N. FLAKES 

In the excavation .u Nagaijiinakoitda a latge number of Oates and Wade-like Hakes 
«[ quartzite were found in the neolithic levels. In the majority of eases, these flukes arc 
not secondarily worked into any standard luofe, nor do they seem to be waste material of 
nn.li ihw tool manufacture as no neoljth on greyish quartzite wu:> obtained in the valley. 
In addition to these quartzite Hakes, others of doieritc were also discovered, but since ail 
the neolithic tools an* oi do lento, the existence of doieritc flakes is understandable, Bui it 
does not necessarily rule out the functional use of some of the doieritc-flakes. 

Two different types of raw-materials viz.., quartzite and dolerite, were unearthed in 
rite excavation* Both the varieties were easily available in the valley. In the early phase, the 
neolithic people depended more on river-w.irti quartzite pebble titan on greyish quartzite 
nodules, large quantities of which are obtainable from the surrounding kills. In fact, the 
slopes of some of the hills werv iimnd strewn with cores and flakes, comparable to those 
recovered in the nculillik deposits, it is rather surprising that the earliest neolithic settle¬ 
ment did not generally exploit this land of quartzite in spite of its abundance itt the valley, 
Thr earliest phase disclosed Hiller, basaltic, flakes or flakes taken out from quartzite pebbles. 
They did not however, occur in large numbers. Bui the Ian two phases witnessed an over, 
whelming frequency of greyish quartzite flakes. The reason for such change in the raw- 
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material is difiicuJi to ascertain, since am quart thy of quanziie pebble's e.uhl have bzm 
easilv procured from the river Kmiirta. 

rhe persistence of quartzite Hakes, ciiln-r taken out frtum pebhks or nr*iiul<- r ouv 
iuggest Ihe caktenec of a flake-trad it tun irt tlir neolithic assemhb^- ol Nagai^imakotuk 
I bat these Hakes were local manufactures is apparent from their huge hulk * 

TSBt.K vm 

Statistics of (he nmitfiil used in the preparation of 


Na. 

Trraith 

Nfis tif 

Btelltic 

Nn, of 

quarnmc 

flake-* 

Tol*] 

Remark 

45 

Oiir. 12/A| 

22^i-t8%) 

5!J8'51%i 

27 

Wilh thr rtccptiOfl xif f jic -ill 
rttlicr ffiwtsilc (lakes are 
ukr.n out fi%«as 

46 

Hiv 362/0} 

W*%) 

37(92-5%) 

40 

qubirtzit c. 

4b 

Div. 362/C, 

W%) 

43(95*5%) 

45 


AS 

Bt 9 

t 

)30(IM%) 

J50 


4GA 

Rt 3 

m>'u 

11.10%) 

10 


46A 

Rt5 


1 ( J2'5%) 

a 


4? 

Pit 7 

12(37-5%) 

20(62-5%) 

32 


4? 

Pit 17 

(0!2G’3%J 

28(73-6%) 

$6 



1JH majomy o! the H»k^ with the wider flaking angle do not dime auv secondary 
WMkmg Bui though they arc only «*npl„ ol primary flaking thy dnpc, do i«ur nod 
. 01 her sharp tutting edge or a pnuited end. Some of the doterile Hokes also rehihit 

identic a! character. Above ail, use-marks on such Hakes are not or rare occurrence, l loke- 

** *h»P edges Chid, can conveniently be used 

foe rh P T',' rC 3rC mb “ " 1,u raakc “* of convenient bits of .ban. stone 

iol chopping trees or fashioning wooden implements, 

9j£* * *“* nnn,b T 01 S“«*e «»« also recovered in excav ation. In a lew 

^ 1Z 7L ?. T V "^fr ar “ ** *«#*» r ‘»™ •> *** pUfonn. 

* ' c nilc ' c considered as rejects, sometimes show longitudinal Hake- 

4t4Jjl 

s®**™*" these Hakes may be classiJicd into four main groom, via., (i| Hake 

I’araliel vid.dThdra h-,” r' i'"** r i Biai, ra dLsplay a wide vatielv of shapes 

" !L “S'* •f”/ h «'‘ mcdul1 tidge and thick bulbous end Hakr-'bladcv ,„.J, 

^ttm^de^V ? ^WSlumau In some esaniples ll.ev have crewenlir 

oo Ut5 i V *T dir backed fiake-biades were used as knives. Hakes with 

pointed end might have been used as awl or drill. There are, never,hdcu, point. with 

*3* 'T" ** ******«« «"«» PeHaO washed i„,o Xroli.lue level will, 

whicU the sScolithic loifcs li&il no apparent fink—(Editor.) 
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definite *cr miliary working. In one ex ample, at least, die long is deliberately worked out. 
Leaf-shaped flukes, do not generally exhibit any secondary world ng. Sernperc in ihe majority 
of cases arc worked tools on flakes and show a wick* variety. The use t#r wedge is attested 
to by the repeated occurrence of thick squarish flakes. A neolithic economy Having a pre¬ 
ponderance nl 43 tc and adze probably knew the use of wedge for splitting wood etc. 

The occurrence of quanzite flakes in neolithic context is not known from other sites 
so far. Foolr-’s list of unpolished artefact include flakes, scrapers, wedges, knives clc.„but 
they are invariably wrought on basaltic stones. In this connection, it may b<- mentioned 
here tli.it scrapers, (lakes, flake-knives from liellary ;Nos. 7BS-879 of Foote's Catalogue) 
though made on basaltic rock may veil be compared typologically with those from Nagar- 
[utiakonda. Foote ascribe# two wedges of grey quartzite recovered at Paspalic, site in 
Kumoul District and two worked quartzite flakes from Vidaitapalh ( 1852—l & 2 of 
Foote’s Catalogue; in Anatiiapnr District to the neolithic period. 

These quartzite flakes, in all likelihood, were utilized by the neolithic settler# 
of Nagaijunakonilii in their daily requirements, which normally could not have been met 
with by the neolithic tools proper or b> microfiths. It the flakc-bladts are set aside, Nagar- 
junakond.i neolithic pattern was without any knife, the function ■ h w some oilier sites 
was possibly carried out by the long chert ribbon flakes. Mkrolithir blades were too small 
and delicate to have served as knives .-mployed for cutting tough* t materials. These flakes 
are. there fan-, a necessary appendage of the neolithic culture of Nagaijtmakonda. That 
.in dement of flake-tradition though on trap rocks, existed in the neolithic sites of Bcllarv, 
may be gathered from an examination of the Foote’s collection in the Madras Museum. 
A worked pivee of trap (No. 2643 of Coggia Brown’s catalogue), now in the Indian 
Museum, shows sharp polished edge which was intentionally brought about in order to 
utilize the flake as a toot. 

The following representative examples are illustrated; 

(H. LXXI) 

t Orryuh quaiuilc; a dutMcraper, From S\ui 46/Div. 3G2 P Tr. C r pit 43 r ncoliiiiu itralum 

2. l5-i=4ilc; adi^' scraper* From Stic 46/Div # 362, Tr. C ai pit V) iWdiihk.} 

3. Ikwafl; long auymtactrical fkfec without -my wmadary wot Ling, right dutsal iiirfutie eorlejied* 
tbickcrird at the bulbous mid; uac-murkj mi 'tharp, lateral cutting edge find Lnirroicf formed j £ . a renlti of 
muavol of bi^ Makes; possibly a chopping woL From she 46 A £>iv, 3-Tr C Sl pic 3 ,iicci!ithir;J. 

4 GroyUh quartzite; Mite-btodte with think hack, thick bulbous end I edged, u$e-nmrks on cutting 
From Sit^ to.'Jiiv, M2 -Tth iitqhthic 

5 Greyish rpjurauc, fULvhUdr w idi thick back, erraxutic culling rAgr won* *m t thick UuUkhu 
end. From Sii~ 47/Oiv, 359*Tr F-*. pit > (neolithic). 

6, Greyish quartzite, nrcumguhr bUdc with almms parallel sirtc^ double ribbed, ihkk tndKrUs end 
cotatekitth From Site 46/Div, 362-Tr. B*. neolithic siratimi, 

7 Greyish qonMzite, Jluke-bbidc witII tliick back* high ridge toward* the left, tliitik bldbouv rntL 
oblique dliuiJ ^alL From Site 46 A /Div, Ft- C r p"u I £ i tirulilMc), 
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a. Greyish quartzite. rccLin^ulur blade h*Hl Ihfcl back aiul h%fa wavy media! ridgr. tmlbum r n d 
intentionally made thinner. From Site 15/Div, 'Hj2~Tr. A* neolithic iiraiiifn 

9. GftyiJi quartzite MynaoetriraJ lUltr .dth an awHlke poimeii end. From Site 47 Div 3V)Tr, 
£ Sf pit 5 (neolithic] 

tO. Rrmvniih quartzite. long bfihopcd Hake, chipping at the huHvnin end may Ik foe Jiafttug From 
Site 45; l Div. 12-Tr. A*, ftcoiiibic ttraitim. 

11. Bttalt: leaiWhaped point, disturbed medial ridge, diital end deliberately veiled into a tans. From 

Site 46/Div. 362-Tr. Neolithic it mnim. 

12. Gieyish quartzite: roughly bl£abaped point. From Site 46 A/Div 5-Tr C„ pit fC (urolltMt). 

ait ,- '? 1 W * V T ra * d « J r ' d lF< ohUque distal end, worn-out edgw, From Site 46 

A/Div. 3, Tr. Bj, Pit. 6 numlithk), 

N. Greyisti quartzite, broad Hake with deliberately worked urn ihuuldm, printed tip luck™ team- 
dany Korbng oa one oft ho «Jg«, bulbous end mletidoually made thuim, poshly swtWtcnqiK From 
to/Uiv. lx* C i% neolithic strat um. 

v J- 3 ?| F ^ lh llu ^«raper with thick obHqur UvA, ivonv-out cutting edge From 

From Sue 4b,vDiv. 3. Tr £,. pit g neolithic). 

moncfaiL^n MS jf8Rj* l l? Witb ,hBT P cultil * broad ilW rmi iltmut slight 

teiouddng, Fran Sue 46 A/Div. 3, Ti B 1( pit 4A (tteoliihicj. 

^ _ 4rt * d iUic «“* - ^.dai T working oi, w edge, 

oilurr edge thick, slightly concave imdenmlace; From Site 46/Di v. 382, Ti (: t i neolithic). 

A Wi,li lWek ****** end " m1 * ***** cutting edge. From Site 45.Dir. t?.Tr 

pit ir [nniSr) i ® 5m ®*“ rfeal l1a,te wl,b ««=■ mark* on both the edge* From Site 46 A/Div 3-Tr C (l 

C t . pir^fS ,rMPCr * iT, ‘ “** WOfkifl 8 i^maTfer. From Shr 40 W>iv J. Tr. 

o ,_ jcTiv ^1' t T f bjO'K.1 jULt with thick ImlWu rml <tvnn(iary wwkine, on rihlJque luck. From 
f>ne 4*/Uiv, 362. T( neoUlhfc uratum. 

22. Basalt; scraper, hm.nl, thick flake with deliberately wot Led jliouidco. left lateral rdrt' wnrkine 
edge onamed by wnmdary Unking, flic oilier edge, thick. I ron, Site « A/Div, 3 Tr. C IP pit 4 (m olilliic. 

MV M ■"“«—* *» **** 

..V - % =• am *m m 

mm ^ 

From “” P " " i,h “ ‘"“I’*”' «*. " J !'* *o» moml.r. 

2/. Grevidi quartzite: a dtiijbkspJalSirnj core. From She 46/Div, 362-C r . oeolithic yttatnm. 

2a Grryidi qmntdte; a core wiih parallel longitudinal flake-scan. From tamr Idem j* afiove 
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2H ijtt'ujdi (luitwte; a waste flute showing kmg5radin*J ihikc*«ra**. Frair Site 4 '/Div 3>9. Tr. 

D, pit 9A fnijofithii:} 

31' Greyish quartzite, flake v.irh crescentic bark. From Stic 17 Div. 351), Tr- D„ pH 5A s nru,irhicJ. 

31. Greyish T,«6irtsitc, flake-Hailc with tltirk oblique Lack. From Site -Hi/Div. 3it2-Tr, C* upper layer. 

32. Greyish quartzite, tanged flake-blade. Fmtn »ile 46/Div. J«2 ft. G„ neolithic mat urn- 

33. Samr at No. 31 above, Fra in Site 4S/Div 302Tr. C p neolithic almlmn. 

34. H i in il ikte.blatk with thick ebiiqur hack. From Site tti A) Div 3, Tr. C a , pit 3 'neolithic). 

3^, Greyish quartzite, tame as ah^ve. From Site 46/Div 382* If - G* upper layer. 

36. Same 111 above. From Site 46/Div. 362 Tr D t , upper layer. 

37. G re visit quartzite, wedge, from Site 46; Div 3C2-Tr. A# tipper layer, 

JB. Gtcyiih quairnte, parallel tidni blade with a thick bull mu.' end From SUe 46 Div. 362, Tr, C, 
pit 33C (neolithic), 

39. Greyish quartzite, wedge. From Site 47/Dtv. 359 Tr P,, pit 98 (neolithic) 


O. OTHER STONE OBJECTS 

Neolithic pili yielded quilt- a large number of stone pieces, die identification of which 
in many cases is only a matter of guess. Many of llicm are river-worn quartzite pebbles. 
Since these stone pieces were round in a definite context and bear use-marh their utility 
as artefacts or household objects may be taken as a great possibility. They may be grouped 
under U sulv-heads, namely (ij pestle (i!) saddlc-qucm. (iii't stone-ball (iv) hammer-stone, 
i vi dabixr, f'vi) hone nr polishing stone, (vii) anvil ami ivijij indetenninate stone objects. 
Thcw artefacts reflect three typa of activities, viz, ia) pounding of grains or food-stuff, 
(b'j pottery making, and {c) manufacture of tools and implements. 

(i) ptalti Pestles were discovered generally from pits and may br divided into two 
types, viz. A: ihose made on natural pebbles and (B) those prepared of sandstone. The 
latter catagory is often represented by fragmentary spcctna ns, with triangular or plano¬ 
convex cross-section. Identical type was found at Mask! and Malteswar. The other type b 
generally represented by intact specimens. The best example (No, If came from die neoli¬ 
thic stratum of Site 46.Il has an diip deal cross -sec lion and a cylindrical body. Two ends 
exhibit signs of battering, but sides are polished due to constant rubbing. 

The following specimens are illustrated : (Pl.LXXII), 

1. IVii k* of quartzite pebble Living .■ • ylitutrfcftl body and elliptical cluo-c-vcncm, CiuuJaj mrti. 
show iigru ul bttning;—l'iwn Site 46, Div 36'2-Bj, neolidtic sirutum. 

2. Pcsik of oh long quartan It pebble, plnmxcmvnt cratt-KCliun, sign* of haltering cm both end*. 
From Site IG, Div. 3 & 2 -A*,, neolithic stratum 

(U) Saddk-qntnt : Pit 1 of Site 46 yielded a stone (35*6 cm. x 2 J T cm/ having a concave 
and ihlfring surface. In all likelihood, it was used as quern. Nearby were found a number of 
broken pestles, The maximum depression measures about 15 cm. Similar examples came 
from pits 21 and 23 oi die site. 
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uij Stone-balls: rin*y arc m uglily oval tir dr* ulai in d.ujre and invim.ibh 11 of 
basalt. Similar object • wor found -it Brnlmutgiri. Muski. Navriutoli ami a few other sites 
and have been identified variously ar spheroid balls, sling bfllll ot Imnmicnionc. In etnii* 
p orison to other sites, these stone*balls .ire quite meagre in number at Xagaijimakondiu 
One basalt piece, oval in shape i Xu. I has polt.Hb, possibly .is a result of frrqttrnt nibbing. 
Om of six examples. Jour are with flattUh surface. But there are two specimens which show 
battered surface. I he multifunctional use ol the same object is a feature nut ‘ < iv unom - 
mdn in prehistoric or ethnographical studies, tt seems that these balls were not made by 
human hands, atleast the evidence from Mayarjuitakonila points 10 sut li a conclusion. 
Such balls could be found sc a tiered near the trnp*dykc along with nodules of various sizes 
.uitl shapes, liras, the neolithic population here probably made use of this available 
material. Iiicse stone bulb appear to be a characteristic feature of neolithic or chak :-lithie 
J 1( f oftht D cccan and Central India but arc absent in Mtmbhum and Singhhhuim The-- 
jalls arc practically non-existent in die developed neolithic site of this valley 

The following specimens are illustrated: (PI. LXXII B). 

, J 1 An , ° Vt>id hualt piwt will) aid* poHslwdj pouibfy med a* rubber From sirr *i‘. \/Div 
Fir I B fqculilliic}. 

2 Stone ball with foitcretl turfee. Fn>m Siir 15 Uiv 12-B, aeolithk Mniuni. 

3 A “ fuw, *F fiirtned tft*ahk bail. From Site 46 A tfiv. 3, TV. C: t , pit 3 .’nuJitliJcp 

't l, V ^ itwn: It is not unlikely that many of the quartette pebbles, to readily 

,Uiij able, were put to a variety <>i Oidr utility as pestles has airemdy bem referred to. 
According 10 the present classification, longiah lobbies having dgiii of battering on one or 
ot ends hut will 1 si Lining sidr* are identified as pestles. One the other hand circular, 
.-.p KiHul 01 llauish pebbles with battered ends or sign* uf battering around Shr periphery 
are la en 10 e hammer stones. Small size hammer stones might have been employed for 
subsequent drawing up of the Hakes. Traces of breakage at the end of some of the pebble* 
recruere rom pits, mai be considered as additional ground for suggesting them ;n urnif 
sort ol hammer stpoct. 

11 Dakbtr , Ilicre is only one specimen and that too a grooved natural pebble, wiili 
hat and wider hose and comparatively Uihraer pole. Thr shining at the base 
and the simikmy of this ipruir.cn -viih historical examples are reasons for accepting it as 
adabher It k very- Mtnilar to Singlibhum and Maabhum specimens also. Tt came from the 
nco it tie eve o Sue 4 j where a very crude type of .ceramic industry was unearth rii. 

<vi, Horn- & f patching item: i jrb is fairly common in Sites -16 and -46-A. Two such 
examples were found from Pit 6 of Site 46-A along with a few other stems. s„U trapezoid 
in shape, one ol the fbt basaltic slabs has three different planes, caused asresult of constant 
sharpening or rubbing. There is one vertical scratch-mark » n j t abo Tin oilier piece Icia 
aho a shining surface. Pits 19. 21, 23 a n d 26 of Stic 16 have brought to light one example 

A ™ 1: 0n| y onc specimen found in association with the hones in pit 6 of Site 
40-A may with some amount of certainty be considered, as «onc-anwl. It ii of granite and 
r lire arc ^nnu. dentanons on one of its surfaces. Such small stone anvils might have been 
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needed for dressing or other subsidiary work, Rock-surface all around may we)I serve as 
stone-anvik lor detaching a core from a bigger Jump, 

H, IndtUrmitotti Qbjtck: PitB-AnfSite 46^ disclosed a flat reel angular rand-stone piece 
with a cavity on each surface. It seems to be ,in incipient drill-hole. The object seems to Fie 
unfinished specimen of spindle-whorl, Site 46 brought to view a stone-fragment, which 
appear* to be the mid-portion of a stone-casket. 'PI. LXXlIf-A, 1) . Until further evidence 
is available no suggestion towards a probable utility can be satisfactory lor such items, 

P. MISCELLANEOUS OBJECTS. 

ri) Terracotta discs: Terracotta discs, generally cut out of broken pottery, were re¬ 
covered from pits of Site 46, 46- A and 47, They are mo if or less, round eti pieces, No, 2 or 
plate, though very small, is the best example from Nagarjunakonda. Bases of these discs 
arc generally slightly concave. Bigger examples, however, ate oblate in form but tmfor* 
t tin Lite! v no intact piece was recovered in excavation. Since a majority of these disc* .ire 
broken and fragmentary it b difficult to determine whether they had any central 
perforation. Intact specimens do not show any perforation. Bui there Is one example w here 
sign a of piercing is noticeable. They arc possibly used either as gaming counters or whorls, 
in case oftamr type j bole might have been pr< ividrd in the centre of the disc. 

These pottery discs, also known from site', like Erahmagiri, Mashi, Hastinapui etc,, 
have been found in ipreat numbers from Harnppa and Molieojo-daro, i he commonest 
type, gene rail} - indifferently finished and with perforation, h, made of pot-sherd*, a practice 
also noticed in Pre-dynamic Egypt Foote 1 has picked tip such specimens from various sites 
of the Deccan. 

The following specimens are illustrated: (PI. LXXIII A), 

2. Pottery- due, steely cut-out of poliilird block ware ihcrd. Prom Site 46, pit 21. 

3 IVtnny-dhc nrUmt of r«| dirrd with uga <>f piirrring on mi*- «dr From Site 46, pit 39, 

I, pi’ittrn <lb ■ !i: ■ 111 * fpf X*arC ‘.herd. Ftrwi SsTr 46, pit 15. 

(u) Ihtir: In view of the presence of easily flakcable stone in the valley, bone was not 
possibly used extensively for took, But the use of bone or horn as tools probably follow* 
naturally from hunting or domesticating of animals as a major source of goods. Quite an 
enormous number of animal bones came from pits and it will not be an unwarranted hypo¬ 
thesis if it is assumed that some of the horns of antlers found in excavation were possibly 
used as awls or similar other purposes. Neolithic layer of Trench C„ division 3R2 of Site 
10 revealed an antler in association with a fabricator; the antler could have served ns a 
bone punch. This was fount) broken into two halves. Human hand k noticeable a tie fist in 
two cases; these hunts show a (airly smooth surface. Nevertheless, Pit 38 of Site If brought 
to light an indubitable evidence of high workmanship on horn. It appears to be a fragment 
ui a cup or a trumpet with internally chamfcrred rim and ribbed body, die latter was brought 

1 ft. Briny Foote, Thr Fovtf CaUtttion af Indian Prtfottorit and Ptoiohiytnnt Antiq\tiii& — AVfet 
on Ihfit jijyi tint! dufnbutuit, (Madras, 1916 j p 61. 
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out by means of incised pa mild tines* The fragment is so small as to defy any n- ui r.itL- .M. 
This type of rim offers no comparison with the neolithic j>ottrry-types of Nagarjunukonda. 
11 may easily be considered as an unique find of Nagarj unakonth, ttutwithstanding its 
fragmentary condition* 

(ui) Shelf The neolithic settlement made extensive use of uojtch-shd), which was die 
raw-material for shell-bead*. Pit 28 of Site 46 yielded one piece of such shell. Fragments 
of mussel-shells were recovered from pits 1-B and 6 of Site 46-A, whereas pit G nf Site 46 
produced an intact example. 

(ivj Cdpptr: No other site, except Site 46 exposed to view the remnants ol Topper 
Oji (hr basis ol this solitary piece,, broken into 2 or 3 fragments, this culture can remotely 
be described as having a chalcolitliic colouring. These pieces were discovered from Pit ! 
oi Site 56 at a depth of-53 in, I hr developed phase of .Site 46, therefore, if not technolo- 
gically but chronologically. may be grouped along with the other idles afchalcolilliic affilia- 
tion. An extreme scrarity of copper or bronze is in evidence at sites like Bndjjnagiri, Mrski, 
Bahat, Ji-.rwe, Maheshwar etc, 

Q. BEADS 

The total number of beads recovered from various neolithic ritee is 131 Phases f & II. 
however, did not yield any bead. The main bulk, forming more than 91% of the total, came 
from Sin- 16, the most developed neolithic phase of Nagarjunakonda. In dris rite beads of 
lour different materials, viz. paste, shell, steatite (one of them may have been rmule of 
faience) and red jasper were in use. Sixty-nine specimens, out of the total number ol 122 
beads irum Site 46, are made of paste. Shell beads, comparatively thicker and smaller in 
size, accounted for 50 specimens. There are three examples of steatite bead with greenish 
or bluish shade. In Site «-A, only paste beads were noticed. Site 47, how ever, revealed 2 
did! beads. Barring one example, all the beads are disc-shaped. Only one specimen (No. 

14 and the only example in red jasper, k long-barrel-circular in type. 

’With tin* exception of a solitary steatite bead No. 4] all other specimens, having 
variable diameter*, came from neolithic pit*, of comparatively smaller dimensions, Pit 22 
>4 She 'Hi, measuring 142 m x 1 09 tn. produced the maximum number of 19 disc beads 
(G specimens in 7 mm., A in 6 mm, 3 each in 3 and 4 mm., 2 in 8 mm and I in l:i mm.). 
Pit Nos, IB, 12, 19 revealed 9, 10 and 12 examples respectively. Pit 5 ol Site 47 disclosed 
3 big sized beads varying in diameters between 13 min. to 14 mm. 

Tlie beads range in diameter between 2 mm. to 15 mm. The thickness a* well ax die 
diameter of central perforation vary between 1 mm. to 2 mm. There is only one bead {NV!! J 
from Pit 5 of Site 47, which has a thickness of about 2*4 mm . Shell-beads do not exhibit 
uniform thickness. They appear to iiavc been hewn out from conch shell pieces. Beads 
1 raving the same diameter recur in the same pit. It h evident from Table IX that these 

popii- had a preference tor beads of smaller dimensions, the highest concentration being 
in tlit diameter of 7 mm* 

This form of bead occurs at various other sites like Harappa, Mohcnjadaro, Chan- 
^ 1 rahmagtn, SanganakalJu, Mask! etc, At Harappa these circular beads varying in 
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diameter Iwtwcru one-fourth (about fi mm.) to three-fourth aboui 19 mm ] of uu inch 
have a greater frequency. Beads having more than 15 mm, diameter are absent at Nagar- 
junakonda, The broad uniformity in this bead-tv-pe among diJTercnt groups may suggest 
some form or contact. At Nagarjunakonda, dm seems to be the only evidence, if at all the 
similarity in bead-type is taken seriously into account, of a trail easily comparable with 
the ehalcolithic cultures of the north, south and the west. 


table IX 


Ciuiifiolbn of brads from diflereal iltn 


Site 
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4 

5 
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10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Broken 
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JTifii runs mm mm mm mm mm mm min mm mm mm mis mm 
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-- 
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J 

— 

1 

J 

2 

— 
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5 


t 

1 

21 

13 

20 

26 

12 

a 

5 

4 

2 

4 

4 

1 

4 

134 


Beads from Harappa display a number of types other than discubr or disc-cylinder* 
circular variety. Hus is not the case with Nagarjunakonda. It is, tempting to identify’ them 
as beads of necklace* or similar ornaments. In fact, two skeletons eat fi with a necklace of 
steatite heads ami two with anklets of paste beads were discovered at Harappa. Needless 
to sav, these beads belong to disc-cylinder-circular varieties. But in (he cemetery area of 
Harappa one such brad was found in each grave-pit, for Burials I and 2. Almost identical 
evidence comes from, Nagarjnnakonda. Human skeleton of Pit ft of Site 46-A and animal 
skeleton or pit 54 of Site 46 were each accompanied by a solitary specimen of bead. Tin* 
occurence of single specimen along with the skeleton may not be without any significance. 

The nature of breakage of the steatite bead from Pit 43 of Site 46 may imply the use 
of some sort of string. The perforations of paste heads often show wear and tear, possibly 
due to constant friction with the thread. These beads with varied diameters like 2, 3, 4, 
6, , 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14 and 15 mm. might have been arranged in descending order 
on both the sides from the centre of a string. I t docs not, however, mean that they were 
only used as beads in an ornament like necklace since the shell-money is kepi also in the 
like manner by the Melanesians and die Indians of California. In sliapc they do not differ 
from disc heads recovered from various rites. Foote also identifies a small disc 1*9 cm. 
in diameter as a currency token such as is used in the Caroline islands and groups in the 
Western Pacific. Whether disc beads of shell or paste found at Nagatjitnakonda or other 
places were used as money is not easy to find out but die occurrence of uniform bead-type 
at various rites, widely separated from each other, is suggestive of a standard media of 
exchange in the proto-historic periods of India, 
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At Xagarjunatonda, the shell beads were cm out of conch-slidl which i* of marinr 
origin. Pi t 28 of Site 46 disclosed a conch-shell piece* In all likelihood, the neol tilth people 
of this valley might hau lepcnded on the supply front outside. Despite the occurs r «f 
one or two couch pieces the total evidence docs not indicate local manufacture. They were 
imported finished products. One of die requisites of the tokens nfmonry if that lh<*c shot At 
lie scarce. Beads made of paste might have- fulfilled this crit'-rian as good a* elidhtnonev 
But there is no uragibh p.*>f whatsoever except some indirect evidence to justifi, ri r ic't mi- 
ficadun of shell or paste beads as a currency token. 

The'following selected specimens of heads are illustrated: (PI. LXN.III B). 
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X. MEGALITHIC CULTURE 

A. INTRODUCTION 


M EOAUTWC VHTlfldU IN TIIE VALLEY WERE NOTICED BV LONOUURST IN HD I.AKLY 

investigations of 1927* The erne burial lie excavated was located on the slope of 
die lull known as Krhula Dbattimagir, during the ttehaku period. His casual refer¬ 
ence to it as a pre-Buddhist tomb suggests that whatever that was unearthed from U did 
r»(»l seriously interest 1dm. lie, however, inferred the existence of more such tombs, the 
external indications of whicb-he presumed^ufibred removal by local farmers to facilitate 
cultivation 1 . 

Megabits hi Uriah were syu cm.ideally investigated in the last and final phase of 
archaeological activity, primarily designed to salv&gr the cultural wealth in id cutints. 
As many as tiitccn megaliths out of a total number of twenty one were UCklcd fei an assess¬ 
ment of the cultural traits of megalithisiu in the valley. Apart From the u-sual inegaliihic 
finds such as iron imp lent cm- and black-and-icd ware pottery, the distover) >.>1 thin cylin¬ 
drical bead* of alloy ud sliver and of gold, and a bran armlet from Megaliths Xll & \ 11 
respectively are significant features of special interest. I he hone remains axe too 
fragmentary universally, to admit of any plausible conclusion* from measurements obtained 

From them. 

Mcgalithic tomb; are observed to have been confined to two localities in the valley, (i) 
On the slopes «f fchitla Dhmmgiri in sector N, V; (U) d.e duster of eighteen megaliths 
:Fig, 71, ifi Sector S IV referred to as rite No. 63; and an isolated medieval example 
appeared at rile No. 76 in Sector S Ml, at a distance of about 325 meters from the southern 
bank of the river on the western ride. But the stun e-didr investigated here (Meg. III., 
does not fit into the generally accepted traits or mega lit hie burials and hence rite No. 76 
may uol be termed as a megalith it locality. 

Thus, excluding Meg. 111. the other stone circles are confined to two localities, one 
minor duster at rite No- 44 and the other major cluster at site No. 63, the distance 
in between these two being about 21 kilometers. 

Long hurst excavated a tomb of the minor cluster at site No. 44, as has been already 
stated, Megaliiii—! or the present series was situated in this locality. It might have been the 
place of a few more tombs, but the hill was crowned w ith a sizable monastery and a stupa 
over a large rectangular pedastal of rubble stone. In all likelihood some of the undressed 
mcgalithic boulders went into this pedastal construction during the Ikifoak* period. The 
external stone circles of a few of the megalith thus may bad suffered complete obliteration 
leaving in* iC'.'jw to arrive at the total number in this group. 


* Loxighum A FL, Tb* BudOiii iMiyuUtn of tfn£arjnjtiktuida t Madras Presidency. Memoir -f (he 
Axc1isci>fogiral Snmy of liuiil, No. 5t > Calcutta, 38 J. p. ' & pkit. . ,c) — d). 
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As many as 18 s lone-circles were observed :a Site No 63 PI. LXXIV A & B and 
LXXV) ol which 13 were excavated Only Meg* \ il is a i Ut burial and the rest Horn II 
!<; XV an* all pit burials. It is not improbable that one or two of the retnaiiiiitg fts-c 
un tackled samples may have had cists in them, but on the whole it was pronouncedly a pit 
burial cluster. Among other finds Meg. VII, » cist burial, yielded a bran amtlrl, tit- only 
brass sample of these two dusters. 

rhesc two mcgalithtc localities were unsuitable to serve as fields if cultivation. Site 
No, 44 u a hill slope with a sleep inclination and a rocky-bed all over S&& Sa, 63 il again 
an elevated area with disintegrated calcareous erase! rock under a thin surface Immus, 
The megaIjtide folk were known to have provided irrigational f.udlirio to their fields and 
hence more or less to be neckorted as the primitive speriafotv in agricultural techniques. 
In general an effort to confine their scpuhlmral m-mtum nr- to an titini!|:-.nblir ari a i 
ceniihle in the mcgalithic distribution in the valley", as it was usually ohscrvetl in Mcgalithic 
burial patterns. 

Megalith* were noticed at many other localities of the Guntur District and the nearest 
group of megaliths were situated on the other hank of the river at Lfliimao CJttfuvn of 
Xalgonda District which was excavated partly by the Department of Archaeology, 
Andhra Pradesh, But unless a complete assessment of the mvgahthk variations and 
classification *>f the Me gain hie folk into sub groups of common customs in made, any 
attempt towards a comparative study is of little value, and reduce* to enlisting of 
numerous litet where similar monuments were cither noticed or excavated*. 

B DESCRIPTION OF THE EXCAVATED TOMBS 

Megalith— t 

t 72 ) 

Megalith-1 was a cairn-circle with an internal diameter of 5*49 m. built on 
the southern slopes of the hillock, Unhewn granite bouldm were arranged in a circle, part 
of which alone was extant. Immediately below the cairn, multiple cap tone of three dabs 
placed side by side in north-south direction had been laid across the length of the gritve-pit 
below. The middle dab measured 2*89 tn < *91 m. the eastern one adjoining this was 2-2 ! m. 
a 91 m and the western stab had been 2’59 m st >76 m Average thicknc*** of the slab 
was 10-2 cm. A rectangular pit measuring 2*57 m. < 1 32 m. and oriented east-west was 
cut into the hard disintegrated rock to a depth of 133 tn. An oblong rectangular cist 
It. LXXVI A & B oriented cast-west with major axis being 100* magnetic had been 
erected over the floor ol the pit, 1 he cist was composed of 4 erthmtat-s, one floor-slab and 
four small covering dabs (PI. LXXVII). All were smoothly- dressed and belonged to the 
local brown \ariety of slate stone. The southern long orthos tat measured 2 29 m. v 0-91 m. * 

(ffnrraJ lilea c l ilic vast dm ri but ion of ih« MtgjJlthic monuments iji lii( ayili it cHfecUvrly high¬ 
lighted by Guru Raja Ran in hi* thesis which serves as a volume of ready refer over, li icorpi.ua ting lererml 
rceern excavation* anil explorations including those of Nagatjunakuiida. 
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10-2 cm, The eastern and the western orthostats were placed in between the longer ones in 
such a way dial die ends of die longer orthos tats projected laterally. The projection on the 
eastern side was about 229 cm and on die western side was only 6*4 cm. The eastern 
onhostai measured 1 22 m. high, -34 m wide at base and ft> m. widr at die emerging 
portion over the top of the longer orthos tat. It> thickness was 4-4 cm. Top of this eastern 
or thou i ate leaned 12-7 cm. inwards from die plumb line of the base PI, LXXVTII A & B). 
further collapse of this slab was not possible, for the builders of the cist had thoughtfully 
widened die upper portion ofit to resist thrust from outside. .Similarly, die western orthos tat 
measured l* 10 m. in height, 33 m. in width at the base and -40 m. at tup. It was 3-2 cm 
thick. Et stood almost vertical with the upper, riving above the tops of die southern and 
northern orthosuti. The floor ilab measured 1 70 m, x *34 m. ■ 5‘lcrn, ft doped 5-1 cm. 
on western end, Thr floor slab had been inserted within the orthostats over 20*3 cm. thick 
flooring of grave! v earth. After fixing the floor-slab, the cist was retained in position by putting 
stones against outer bases of the orthostats and 15-2 cm. thick packing of gravely earth. 

Inside the cist right over the floor-slab towards east were interred four human skulls 
along with several long bones {HI. LXV flf-A). ! he bones were totally disarticulated. 
Three iron objects were also kept along with the bones. Outside the cist, over the rammed 
earth surface raised about 15*2 nn from the floor of the pit, were placed the primary offerings, 
consisting of 7 pot- and a few iron objects and a stone-pestle, along the southern orthos tat, 
and animal bone* again cm western and north-western sides with iron objects. The stone 
pestle 27-2 cm lung with 5*1 cm. thick round handle and lower portion of 7 cm. square 
section was nho placed there, Many ol the iron objects are corroded ; however, shapes of 
some ol' these as daggers and knite-blades could In* identified. The secondary finds mostly 
contMir'd of two human skulls, 15 [xus and iron objects, a terracotta spindle-whorl appear¬ 
ing on the southern side nfthe cist and 1*50 m. long iron lance to the north ol the cist. The 
secondary ■dimn art* all found outside the cist, :u thr level of ; lie covering slab of (lie cist, 
anti might have been placed subsequent to the primary burial. Excepting the bigger red- 
ware puts, die pottery was OF usual black-and-red ware megaHlhk type, consisting of bowls, 
vessels, dishes, etc. No stand has hern found in the pottery from this megalith. Interment of 
bones with the oilrrings on more than oik- occasion, as evidenced from this megalith, was 
also observed in the second dst-circlc Meg* VU and in some other pit-circles tn the valley, 
i be cist was covered with lour slabs placed side by side, With the exception of the one 
almost rectangular cap-stone kept at the western end, all the other three were of irregular 
shape. Small stab-pieces were kept below these slabs over the ends of ortho;tars to obtain a 
uniform level. The slabs varied in diantensiom. The smallest was *54 m. x 39 m. and the 
biggest had l>een *66 m. < *46 m. The cist had been covered with a deposit of brown earth 
Upto the brim of the pit. Two different compositions in the filling deposit were noticed. The 
lower one to a depth of -46 tn. touciting the cist consisted of hard brown earth 
with occasional whitish kankar pieces and the upper deposit about 61 m, thick was com¬ 
paratively softer, Subsequent to this filling, the pit had been sealed with three capstone 
dab®, placed across die length of the cist and covered by rubble. 
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Megalith— u* 

Tim pit-circle at tin- south-western extremity of site 63, mrasurcs 6-03 m. internally 
and was built of heavy unhewn granite boulders PI, LXXIX A&Bi. Rubble packing was 
noticed only at the fringe and perhaps served to j up port and Ln:p die boulders in position, 
A rectangular pit in the centre measuring 2-39 m. bv I'i4 m. was carried down to a depth 
of 1*83 in. It was cut intt) tin- hard granitic disintegrate d rock ,PI. LXXX A St. B. and wa- 
oriented north-south with Inngcr axis being 9 id' magnetic- No trace of occupation oi 
tile site prior to the comtnictiqit of ihb megalith was available. 

In the central area of the grave-floor, over a 7-5 an. to 10 cm. thick ashy bed lay dis¬ 
articulated human bone*, with tltc skull towards north. The Curia! region of the ikull got 
badly crushed perhaps under the weight of the filling of the pit i PI. LXXIA). A little day 
appeared to have been mixed with ash to harden Hie bid right b low (hr skull 1 he burial 
wa* doubtlessly of a secondary nature hut the builders of the tomb had taken enough r u e 
for arranging die bunes id natural position. Some stray pieces of skull w ere (bund between the 
femoral Ixmes. forth w ere also found lying scattered near the long bones a* well a* annind 
dii' skull. Occurence of more than usual numbn of teeth and more fragments of long hour* 
enable vis to infer iluu the .ikcletul remains Iitlongecj to more than one adult individual 

The grave furnitureconsisted of 1U pots, of which two an red wait was cr port (bur 
high stands of hour-glass type lor cann ing italics or bowk along with a 1-70 in. long iron 
lance, placed horizontally on the left side of the skeleton. Another Liner nr a ipear .Burnt 
152 m. in length had been vertically kept along the southern edge of the pit, but got tilted 
in the course of filling, iron objects were pmsiblv the weapons belonging to tlir ties rated, 
Tlir other iron objects are two barbed-and-tanged arrow-heads, an orielinary arrow-head, 
a tanged dagger, a fragmentary knile, a wedge, another dagger and .in implement appear. 
ing like a plough share, Many of these objects were completely corroded and in the process 
of getting powdered. 

Bones were covered again witli ash varying in thickness (torn 15 era. to 23 cm. The 
pit was subsequently filled with stones and earth to a height of HK> m. From thr , erare of 
the pit floor. This earth for filling was imported from somewhere also, for the soil dug out 
flora the pit should have bent composed of mainly granitic kanJtdr. The pit tvss finally 
filled with compact stones and earth whitli spread Literally ton aids the slonwirclc, rs 
represented by layer (2) in the section. No evidence won available to show that the pit had 
been im-d on more than uni! occasion for subsequent offerings, the only exception being 
an iron lump ofindeterminate shape found at the top ©flayer (3J, 

Meoauth— m 
{ Tig. 1% ) 

This was Iocaird to south-wcsil of site 63 and is about 2*J5 m, from die river bank. 
Close to this stone circle was a field full of pits and there arc many fragment! of medieval 
pottery and animal bones associated witli them. 


)/. 4. R - —1958*59 p t [for section aud drawing). 
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From outward appearance this megalith U a stone circle of 4-27 m. internal diamrt^ 
A» oval pit measilimg 1 67 m. x 1 37 m. was dug in a depth of -01 m- At the die famm* 
this pit were noticed a few bones probably of a bovine animal but associated wil h no Py - 
Tkr pit wni filled with white gravelly earth and small atones. Tile stono or 
circle are comparatively smaller in size and were dressed u« contrast <■* 
heav>' holders met with at Mcgalithk sites. Moreover, ^ stone enclosure 3-28 m, had been 

added to the atoiit-cirde on its west (H. LXXXiil). 


MjtGAum—w 
( fig. 74 ) 

ft is ilit largest pii-du.lv, built of huge an trimmed bouUlm with 9ds m. sterna! 
diameter. Rubble packing bride tlie circle consisted more of wluic t|uart5iie » ont- 
Pi. LXXXl 1 \ & B A rectangular pit 3*05 m. x l *22 in. was dug into Utc h.» d g, ■ ! 
rock to a depth of 2*37 m. It was oriented to east-west with longer axis being 2- 

mUSn Rkl.t on the rugged flow of the ph t towards north-east corner lay ft couple drun- 
identified small aplmiOT of bonm, perhaps belonging to an animal and an iron 
indetermh. fpc 36 cm. long and 2*5 cm. thick. These were the only find. «**««* 

inm. il.tr b,,. Jf m * **I* «~«£*. ft 

no iters ui an\ othei fijnmhutg goods. Absence ol grave lurmture » difficult to «*phun 

particularly in view of the enormous Labour and material that went into the mal mg o t s 

1' . i* . 1 ... \iri | . illu such structures could be mnecrat* 

grave- Smmooiijs were made earlier by Wheeler mat such suwatuv* « 

F , Au *•„„ hivrll «l wm. ..i silence and by Or, Buc'J'C Hurt •> «■** be due tern 
Sito. « 7S* MP «■ «' i« undSMUritag rhb megalith’. U issUBges.edu. 

. connection,... view ol L large dh— dfUK pi.-ekde.l». h* 

that tliis Megalith could have been the vault of an UbOMl M« tnb ! f* d 
a ■ |.. 1 w )!Uc migrating from the valley earned away tlie remains of their ancestors 

along*with*their other moveable property. Since it was considered ^ movc 

U. llictt new ha hi Lai. where they might have cishnned Lhem in a new special cd&C<. 

The pit had been filled with stone anti greyish alluvial earth brought from a dilfcrcnl 
i hfe Lture was also noted at Brahnutgiri’ pit-circles. Fragment* of a dull icd-ware 
jar were found in the filling at a height of about 1-U3 m. bom the floor ot fliepit. The frag¬ 
ments were 1ime-co«t«L The jar had a small flat base and the shoulder had been dbeorated 
3S an applied slip bearing half finger-tip impressions. These sherds had possibly been 
^.posited nkmg with earth filling. Hie most outstanding fcftttire, w*as a ho c measuring 
*61 zn by 114 cm. and cut into the Lop of filling. MU* die western edge of the grave pU, 
Tl ir id.' had been filled with white lime, lids hole was fuvl suspected to have been a 
disturbance . .mned b> die roots of the shrubs that grew all over the megahtluc area, but 

i Xn^-ni Ityrfia V. l. UAhmagm, 197 : * ncl Nu ' t2 * F* 27 
■ fill., N«. 4 page l*>. 
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ihi-i explanation has to be abandoned on the discovery of a similar hr*l< in the neighbouring 
megalith No. VIII and occurring in correspondingly same location. Hie hole might have 
a ritualistic association. The rubble packing was more eompatl towards the fringe of ilie 
stone circle at a varying distance of -9fl m. t Q 2-15 m. from it. The huge hntitie*, 
were retained in position by thr same rubbh- parking. 

This megalith was uraiigraphicaUy linked with out of the iimr \tone pilhi> on iu 
wcst vv ™ d ’ form part of a duster nf memorial pillar* datable to the Ik kmku period uiti. h. 
are found to be later in dale than the megalith. 

Megalith—V 
(Tig. 75) 

It is a pit-circle with loo* fiibble-packing on top bounded by a stone-drde ©f6’79m. 
tntotiial diameter. Hie circle was rormed of unhewn granite boulders and a few ol them on 
the west were found missing, leasing the rubble packing below intact. The cairn- 
pac kmg on the north and south extended beyond die limits of the bounding circle. 

The pit, oriented to north-south with major axis being 10*30 magnetic was abtiou 
rectangular on plan measuring 2-74 m . byHUm. Its south-eastern Corner had hem slightly 
mincatcd: presumably because of the roughness of the rock, cutting at dm spot was aban- 
dmed, It wa-'. dug into the hard granitic rock-unth riving a -60 in. to *90 m thick deposit of 
whit*h natural gravel. Door of thr pit 20 J m. deep sagged lengthwise in ila* middle. 

Hr unevenly sagged flow of the gravepk, i )a d ft£* levelled by a ^ of 

ash to a maximum depth of -3t m. Over it lay the disarticulated human bone pLimabh 
belonging to more than one person with ihc skull towards inorth. Facial portion d‘ the skull 

it" •' l ’ C Wd ?' ° f fiNin S «* «— <“* '“V scattered near 
mandible. Ihrskull resting on the nghl panda) region, laced slightly towards cast. 

dJi ong bones, borlto and fragtle. had been indUcriminald, jumbled together. Rib, and 

^ LXXXmT t 7 8 I “ d ^ pcl ™ lout.d totally decayed 

IPI. LXXXIII). These bones appeared to have belonged to an aduli mvih- 

***«*£ r “* ni, “ n - , T ,nsia ' cd *** POB and 2 iron object,. Along the eastern edge of 
ws Jdhh U.T'tu ’ 6 ' va " r - p °' s ’ 3 s,a "‘ b type and one blacl-and-ted 

SEffS S 'Z ''l r V '. P ° t,Cry *“ laM alon P id ' *0 worn, edge of the pi,, which 
k . J i‘ 1J *?■ pas and 2 howls. A TOti cm. long iron lance wot obliquely 
k. pt on its bun with the head leaning upwards along (he touthem side of the pit. An iron 

S“ £fg? ^ «* *oods had mostly been laid oler the ashy 

stones, brought from somewhere dsTThTfiUing^TOd 

aHjEEsssf* “ -’s* ft J ~ “ 

MEoauric—vi 

... . {%• 76) 

Th* vm a pu-c.rclc with 8*08 m. internal diameter covered by a Cain, padking feirlv 
ccinpact anti retained by a circle of huge umrimmed granite boulder, (PL LXXXIV A & B). 
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A rough!v rectangular pit iniaiwrmg 3*20 m. x 1*52 wm cut into layer U. TUr P’j 
positioned more towards the southern half of the circle. It W a* Hut nm spnaous <A allI Ae 
grave-pits of the Nagarjunakonda megaliths and had been earned down to a depth oi 2- 7 m 
It was oriented uit-we*. The rides of the pit had been undercut, perhaps to accommodate 

more gntvx-furniture- : , u 

A 15 cm i hick bed of ash wni spread out he rugged sui lace ol the |Nfrftnor t over which 

had been laid the disarticulated human bones. Three fragmentary human skulls lav almost 
at the major a vial line over the ashy bed. The middle skull and the one at the eastern end 
perhaps belonged to wo different male adults but the identification -iTthe third one on the 
Uisra side was doubtful. 'Hit long human bones found almost at the level of the skulk 
also belonged to more than one person. The offerings alongside the pit were noticed to 
have been placed on three different carious.The primary ones were laid along with the 
human skulls and other tames over the ashy bed. They consisted of 15 pottery pieces and 
one iron object. Counting from the south-western corner along rite southern edge of die pr 
were placed two Btaek-and-rcd ware bowk placed one above the other; font pots; one 
bon dagger ; an open vessel a black-a.t«*£ ware deep bowl; a big jar at south-eastern 
Corner ;'a black-and-red ware deep bowl near eastern edge.; one pot, three vc^ls mid 
a pm along the northern edge. A 10 cm. thick deporiL of S1 Uy earth covered the skulk 
and the offerings. Over this deposit some animal bones and offerings comisnng ot three, 
pots our vessel and nnr iron object (dstggtf ?) alongside the southern edge, and tour M 
near die northern edge, of the pit were placed. These wcond offering* were again covered 
bv a deposit of greyish silty earth, and third offerings had been arranged. I .es meude 
•2 rtiimHi the western ride, both 60 cm. higher than the skuU one pot <m ihcjiuthern 
side one ,«t on east; and -me pot along the northern edge. Vhc pit tad then benfilM 
with fine erev earth full of lime specks and a few stones (Uyer 4-Bj, to u height of 1 8/ m. 
tram pit Boor. The final *Km «»« U opto the Mm <>} <*' P“ K “ compexcd ol o»n» 
„-U, carli. aod more of n.bble Layer 4-Aj. Tim filling had agam born waled by a 
L, of roughly drcKcd Mae. measuring 3-9? m. * 3 82 m. lire fioonng w» covered 
wilh 38 cm. duel: deposit of yellowish earth mixed with lime specks tlayer 3). T his dep^‘ l 
had thinned out towards stone circle. Layer 3 was sealed by layer ? composed of yellowish 

I he cairn was retained bv a Circle of huge and heavy gramie boulders. Layer * hsid 
Bitbscauettdv been disturbed by a pit cut into it, that measured 2*14 m. x 1-3/ m. It was 
perhaus dug bv farmers hirer to obtain the yellowish silty earth which resembles very mm 
ycUmJ ochre used generally for colouring die walk of their Louse.. 

MaOAUTH—VI! 

(Fig. 77) 

h is . cist-cirdc with multiple capstones representing almost the same type a. that of 
Mcg i ,^ av:iU :d earlier in 1957*. Internal diameter of the stone circle laid in unhewn 

* JAR—1&6-57, P 2. 
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grume boulders injured 1*88 m. and $-& m. north-south, Scattering of hr-aw 

shh 'VT SUriaW ufiS* ,h I Circ!c DOt rxtcnd “ wawl » centre. Two complete capstone 
v fh ***5 ^ 2 brokni 5* *****G* were placed side \>yL h ToX 

f h d, ^ cUou ac ™“ tbc **H#» or ‘he dst below iPI. LXXXV A & ill. They ip^arcd 

robbed ' '1 ^ ** ,hlW ° n {I,C half were found to have brrii 

robbed or lit moved bv cultivators dttce they impeded .he movement uflhdr aluJh o!!"f 
Ur removed citpsione dabs had Intern found outside the megalith towards «uL It wio very 
Uvar horn tint stHWificarion that the if movers () f the capoonc dab- 0N , v ^« | nd c j l llir }>/-1 
dm megalith down to the top of the cist, \ m did not o,sen the L c ho l ! 

^ t^^s,W^jys3 *S— jwj: 

pt-cirdc Megalith IX ..( <itcfi3 had also been oivml l,y rubble scattering. 

Ihc first (.Ipsionr slab measured 2-39 cin. tong '67 m. widr ,„d 15.!™. 1 1 

Ihe i.ppf s.de towards northern half,,lit M , J, rectangular paitem1i2-9 x Vi m. 
wlud. kd kcn biMo, borizontaliy by anotbrr line. 

b ; d^„.mch duet ftneol nominal depth, Such pc.toglvpl.ic carving, haTall ^n^ 

_ !C capMni,. dab* Ml die prt-drdo WegaJitb-jf. The adjacent dab on cast measured 
2 62 O. and the one lytng outside ihc none circle was 2-37 o, . 11 J >5., " ! v •, 

Sabh oTrXt:!';' ,t rr ,o 

S, U^r?“,X 1 ,t fef ***** * 1* f* Mcgalith-VI, no it, «u*. 

n d c P ;:, ‘;,;T. 7 2 y 

plan oriented rau-un* with major ash l„ i„„ 97-m ' o> * ' * f* ^lingular m 
the pit-lloor. Smoothly dlrvtcl \|,.l„L " Lji?Z Ha CM had been built right me 

I. 80 m, wide on western aid ,„i jr covering stabs. I be floor diil> Tnroiurrd 

**» m lower in 

western end. Arrangement of orthoitat, bad been skUrujlv Xlim^d'T^'' 1 3 f rJ ” *' 
fmr orthos til# bad been directly pfaeed over d.». <u*, t i rm,: ’ lilc 

collapse of cut. the eastern and ,1,^ 1^h™! "* P ," £° P'T" 1 *•"»"» 

the end, of which projected 2d ent. 22-3 cnUit^dlv ?*£ ** ''"S"' ""“l 

*29».x-9ira> high and T-SSenu thick each The .W ' t ^ ^ onhtM^ measured 
bottom >47 in, at the level nftk, , i «dc-slab on cart was *46 m. wide at 

■25 n. wide at the top. Similarly ilm^^oim r ,M^!h U ’t^ lcvcl « ^ber, and 
■47 m. the level of Ute top „f l .nc n^l^. r ^ ^ 48 m ' wit!c i,t 

and 25 m. wide a, top. I he ej,T™ s d “ 1 ^ “^5 “ ^ >" 

32 ! °: u : ! - 3 « -in :rr:z 

i me longer oi uiostatjj. I he emergent and widened upper hall' 
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of the^ ridt-erihoitart meaiuml 2*29 m. long x *91 m, high * «*9 cm. thick. The Hoar-slab 
WjU plated -66 m. below the top of these two orthmtah. Tim arrangement of orthmtate 
in die I Lit was quite dUftrent from those found at Brahnwgin. Structural detail! o I thr ust 
show that rim of all the four ortl testate were erected over the floor of the pit in rmiL'hJv 
desired potion. Hien fine yellow earth was rammed itiride to a height of 20 cm.jH the 
bottom. Over tills raised base had l*cn inserted the floor-slab, having done this, all 
round its exterior a packing of «mh and rubble was put to a height of-31 cm. to 3b cm. 
over the pit*floor, Thrt packing had kept the cist in fmm by pushing ortho,tart inwards 

(PL LXXXVI A), „ , . r 

RiglU over the floor-slab were interred two human femurs. Close to the western end o 

the femur lying along the southern ortiiocuau had been placed a biuss arinht “1 ~ b 1 ,Jl - 1 ‘ fl 
meter made of a 5 mm. thick rod [PI. LXXXVIB) The human bones and the brass armlet 
were covered with a 7*6 cm. thick deposit of soft grey earth over which Imd been laid a few 
animal bones with some skull pieces. The cist had then been filled with soft yellow earth and 
finally covered with three small dabs of I -9 cm. average thickness. TheniKhllc coveniig-dub 
was found to have been removed by subsequent treasurc-veckcrs The primary' ofknngs 
which appeared to have been directly placed over the packing around tile cut on a level 
approximately 36 cm, above the pirtfloor was a pot on the east; three pots on the nor > r 
black-and-red dishes and a bowl and 13 port-two pots on wot with an animal bone near 
them; autl animal bones on smith. Ike secondary offerings outside t > C5S ; ^ ^ , 

filling earth about 20 cm. higher than the lower offerings consisted of an non wedge an 
two other objects on the northern ride, five port-and a few fragments of human (.) skull 
and bone* near the 4 til pot. Tit c pot in north eastern corner was the Njbesl *n 
2(1 cm. above the level of covering dab. A pot by right over the north^atem corner ol 
the covering slab and a Bbek-and-red ware bowl place* ™ l-r Lit „ ._ C( j 

south-western comer (PL I.XXXVIIV Thetc three were probably the U* ollcnngs placed 
after covering the cist. It was surprising to notiri that OB stand had been fonnd n. tbe 
grave furniture in this megalilb, whereas it was of common occurrence in He ptl-cmclm. 

Tire cist was burned trader a tilling <t earth which rlnwt touche,1 the hrnu ol the 
pit hut sagged in the middle (Layer 4). Over this war a deposit ol brown «M» JJWg* 
(Laver Vl'oit which die capstonc-slahs had been placed juxtaposed. Layer-- tompcHcd of 
cl irk muddy earth and rabble lud finally covered tit* capstone-slabs and stone-urck was 

arranged along with it. 


Mecauth—VUJ 

(Fig. 7A) 

It is :i pu-eirde with 742 m. internal diameter and nf unhewn granite boulders 1 
PL LXXXVlil A & B: The cuim-padring consisting mainly of white quartzite stones, 

i Simrtmr.Ttly ihi* pmfaUlli va; built hit« than she fufioininii Meg. (X tutsan h snuiii-w™, fi»r the 
raim Hw* or the firmer had actual If sailed some «f the circle-won^ of the lattrr. Mortar titdr+taw* 
of Me* IX mted on a tower ievd ami wot that Tuid been partly <x>ver«l by a «rck*»tonc of Meg. VIH, 
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Was more compart only within a range of till cm, Lu 90 cm. from the stone tin It:. An 
rectangular pit 3 05 m, by 137 in, oriented cast-west with major axis lx mg 87 1 magnetic 
was sunk into the hard bluish granitic rock to a depth of 2*14 m. A 12 cm. to 15 an. thick 
bed of ash had been spread over the ruggrd surface of pit-floor and in the middle portion 
were laid a Few splinters of human i. 7) bones. The grave-goods consisted of H pots and C 
iron objects, all kept along the pit-edge. Along the western edge of the pit lay 5 pots and two 
iron objects. A 1*83 m. Jong iron lance had been horizontally laid with the blade touching 
the north-western corner of the pit and the butt end touching the northern edge of the pit 
at midway. Another iron object looking like a dagger, had been kepi near lilt- blade of the 
lance, and overlay portion of the pot, Mon prominent of the grave-furniture in this pit 
had been a big red-ware jar placed at the south-western comer of the pit. The rim of the 
jar measured 36 cm. in diameter* On us shoulder are two parallel bands decorated with 
finger-tip impressions. There were 3 pots and 2 iron objects, a dagger and nail lying along 
die northern edge of the pit. Along the southern edge lay 4 pots, one iron wedge and -■ 
tanged-and-shouldered iron dagger, A terracotta spindle whorl was also found at die 
south-western comer of the pit. 

The grave-fumimre was covered widi greyish silly earth f PI LXXXIX A & 6) 
and stones which appeared to have been imported from a different site. The filling spread, 
laterally over the ancient trroiind-surfacc to a thickness of 20 cm [£>25 era. coveted a feu 
calm stone* of the adjoining Meg. IX. thereby indicating that die latter Megalith was 
completed earlier. 

Another notable feature in this Megalith was an obliquely cut hole measuring 
ifi cm. deep by 7*6 an. wide into the top n) the filling. 'Die hull- was filled with white 
lime but its exact import h out known, 

MftOAUTTt—tx 
( Fig- 79 1 

Although this Megalith was a Cairn-circle from outward appearance, it revealed, oh 
further examination a multiple capstone of 7 slabs covering a usual rectangular pit below 
(11, XL A & B). Diameter of ihe s tone-circle Laid in unhewn granite Ixmldem in tern ally 
measured 5*49 in. north-south and 5*99 m. cast-west. A roughly rectangular'pit 2-74 ax. x 
1*22 in. oriented nearly easi-west with major axis being 299° magnetic, had been carried to 

a depth of 2*22 m. into the whitish gravely earth below (PI. XCli. 

Right over the uneven surface of the pit floor, a lime bed 5 cm. to 7-5 cm. in thickness 
was -pi cad. in the south-western comer oi the pit lay a portion of an animal jaw with teedi 
and IcsN small bones. \'o human bone was available. Four stones had been arranged over 
tin: lime bed. in a row along the southern edge of the pit. They were laid at intervals vary ing 
from 10 cm. to 45 cm. Only one stone towards north-eastern corner was placed on the 
opposite side of the pit-floor. The primary offerings lying directly over the lime-bed, 
consistedI of iwo black-and-red ware bowls, a high red-ware stand of hour-glass type and 
an iron dagger, A greyish silty deposit 15 cm. to 22-5 cm. inches thick mixed with lime 
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specks covered all the primary ofleriags (H XC I1A & Bu Tins deposit also sealed the five 
Stones arranged on the lime-bed. Over this silty deposit had been placed llie secondary' 
offerings that included four slatufc two blar band-red ware dSOhcs, live black-arid-red ware 
bowls, three black-and-rcd ware basins, four water-pots and six iron objects including 
2 ,l 4 ni. lung by 2-5 ctn. thick lance aiid two knife blades. All these offering* bad been 
covered by a yellowish silty filling . layer 2 in section), brought from a different site. A pot 
found in this filling at a level 88-5 cm. higher from the pit-door perhaps indicate final 
or third offering. 

Alter filling the pit 1 cap-stone slabs were placed over it in almost north-south direc¬ 
tion across its length. Beginning from west, the first capstone slab measured f 73 m. long 
< '57 in. broad x '31 m. thick- The second one 2'64 m. x ‘83 nr. x .36 in. depicted a holl¬ 
owed out figure of an animal, possibly a bull with a hump jud two horns. T he figure had 
been carved on the vertical face of the stab touching the third stab. The figure, 22 - 5 cm. long 
and m cms/high faced north. It is evident that the figure had been completed before 
placing the capstone dabs in position, for it would not have been possible «» chisel on the 
vertical face, with the dabs kept in situ. Third and the founlisbbs measured 2-85 cm. x 53 
in. x -39 ra, and 3-00 m. x -61 m. x >26 m. respectively. Fifth, sixth and seventh dabs mea¬ 
sured 2-27 m. >: 41 in. x *26 m. ; 1-98 m, x -36 m. x -24 in. and H4 m. x *67 m. x 28 m. 
respectively. 

Over the northern half of the fourth dab-top appeared in petroglyphic a figure 
crudely depicting possibly a horse, with a rider within a space of -69 m. x *53 ro, Similar 
casings on the southern half of the dab presented figures or indeterminate shapes (PI. XCBi. 
It may be recalled that carving of some features was also noticed on one of the capstone 
slabs of ibe cist-circle, Megalith VII. 

Megalith— x 

( Fig. 80 ) 

This pit-circle which lay to the south-west of Megalith XI, U found ol hewn and 
unhewn granite Irouldcrs, has an internal diameter of /’02 m, east-west and t 93 nt, 
north-south. Rubble packing inside was more compact along the stone circle and was loose 
(Pi. XCII1 A & B) at the centre. The pit was almost rectangular in plan and measured 
2-14 rn. by 114 m, and oriented to north-south with lunger axis being 354 magnetic. 
The pit was cut into bard granitic rock, greenish in colour, to a depth oF2*04 m. 

This grave also contained a secondary type of burial Only a lew disarticulated boncs. 
very fragile and crumbled laid on a bed of fine earth spread to a thickness <>! 15*2 cms. 
over the uneven surface of the pit-floor. Slightly towards the snuth-wcsl, 1 wo long irmi 
i[i ca« whh heads were kept io wards south, one above the other crossing each other at a 
narrow angle and lying 7 - 6 cms. over Ihc level of the bone. 1 wo other small iron objects 
were found sticking to the eastern edge of the pit a few Cms. above the level of the pots. 

16 pot* in total were found in the pit, out of which 7 Lay along die western edge and 
9 along the eastern edge Pottery on the western edge consisted of 4 red-wart |x»ts, 2 hlack- 
,i rid-red ware diiliw and a high stand ol hour-glass type. Some of them covered the 
bones and one was laying aw ay from them at a slightly higher level. The ceramic 
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piw* along the eastern edge of the grave include 2 black-awl-red wart- bowls, 
perhaps originally kept over a stand (now fallen’ , :> tod ware pots and a big red wart jar 
having rim of 2i l cms. diameter. The jar and the other pots got badly smashed under the 
weight of the filling which contained heavy -.tones thrown over the pottery level 

The filling of the pit reveals two types of material, the lower composed more of limr 
and earth to a thickness of about I ‘52m. and the uppCfgrcyish alluvial earth mUed with lime 
specks imported from elsewhere. A few pot-sherds of Biack-and-rcd ware ot indeterminate 
shape were also picked up from the filling or the pit Over this filling, rubble packing was 
laid as u protection against monsoon and the stone-circle was built finally to retain it 


Meoautit —XI 

< Fig. 81 ) 

It is also a pit-circle located at the eastern end of Site 63. The stone-circle was made 
of untrimmed granite boulders and its internal diameter varied from S*G6 m to 3-7 j tn. 
Thick cairn packing appeared prominently within and partly srilhout the stone-circle 
(PI. XCIVA). The central grave-pit was roughly red angular in plan measuring .HO tn. 
by 1-22 m. and had been oriented to north-south with longer axis bring MV magnetic, 
the grave-pit had been dug to a depth of 1*60 m. It was cut into the granitic teek. On 
rugged surface of the pit floor, fine earth and lime was spread to a height of 15‘Sl oiu. to 
22*7 cms, to provide bed for the bones, perhaps slctlctal remains of the individuals collected 
and arranged afterexcamation. This uneven lied sagged tn the middle thu* lilting tin 
position of the long bones near the eastern and the western edges of the pit 15‘3 .:m higher 
than those in the middle. 

I he disarticulated human bones appear to belong to two persons as indicated by the 
recovery of two skulls and oilier bones of more than one adult (Pi. X( IVII Hie Hull A 1 
toward'' north was found crushed under the weight of filling. It was resting on its right 
lateral ride with the cortex pointing west atid frontal portion towards south. Two molars 
ami two premolar teeth lay in the sockets of the right muxila. This skidl and the condition 
of the long bones lying along the western edge of the grave-pit showed that they 
belonged to a well-built male adult while those laid along the eastern edge of the pit with 
the fragmentary skull 'B' placed in the middle were probably of another adult. Only a few 
pieces of the skull 'B' available. No jaw or teeth could be found with it. A terracoiia 
spindle was also recovered were from below this skull. General State of preservation of Liu: 
bone on the eastern side was comparatively better than those on the western side. 

As many os 13 pots were placed in the pit. A black-and-red ware bowl had been kept 
at the bone-level close to the northern edge of the grave, 9 pots lay along the western edge 
Ihcy included the black-and-red ware dish, a red ware stand of hour-glass type and water- 
pots. I hrcc pots were arranged along die eastern edge. Only one iron piece, presumably a 
wedge was found sticking to the eastern ride of the grave pit rigid over the hi me?. Some r.f 
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ihc pots lyiriii over hi cm. filling that coveted the bone* indicated that there was a time gap 
between the interment ul the bones, and the completion of funerary ceremonies. 


Megalith— xu 
( Fig. 82) 

This pit circle consisting of a stonc-circlc of 5-&4 m. internal diameter and built of 
unhewn granite boulders, contains a rectangular pit measuring 2*52 ui. • 1‘09 nt. oriented 
north-ioulh with the major axis being UP magnetic, cut into the greenish hard granitic 
rock, to a depth of 2*52 m. below An ashy bed, 2*5 ems. to 5*0 cnw. thick had been spread 
on tile pit-floor, over which human bones were laid. This disarticulated bundle of bones, 
placed towards northern half of the pit-floor consisted more of long bones and a fragment 
of a lower jaw. A few teeth were also recovered but the skull was absent. The bones appeared 
to have belonged to one young adult. Three stones of irregular shape were placed in a row 
to the west of bones, parallel to the western side of the pit and three were corrcsp'>nditlgk 
arranged on the opposite side parallel to the eastern side of the pit- Unlike those fount! at 
Ural imaging no symmetry was followed in the arrangement of these stones around the 
bones. Distance from one stone to another in the same row differed from 30 cms. to 80, cm* 
The only significance dial could be attached to these stones would be that they demarcated 
the centra! area specified for thr interment of bones. The furnishing goods consisting of 
iron objects and pottery had been kept outside tlm line of demarcation. An iron lance 
1-22 m. long and 2*5 cm 5 . thick was laid parallel to the western side of the pit and an iron 
dagger w as placed near the southern end of the tancc. A black-and-rcd were dish, a bowl 
and a red-ware high ,mnd were placed to the west of bones touching the iron lance. Bow ls 
and an iron wedge lay in the north eastern comer of the pit. Stands with a bla^-and-red 
wane dish were placed near die eastern side of the pit. The dish had apparently fallen bom 
flic stand on the demarcation stone in lilt process of filling the pit. lllus three iron objects 
and right pits in total were intended to he placed with the human bones m the primary 
offering* One pot along the eastern side of the pit and another in the north-western comer 
were placed on a 7-b cms. duck bed of ash and lime, marked a> layer 3c in the section, 
spread over the ashy layer 3d on which bones and primary offerings were kept. The time 
interval in placing the offerings of these two pots could perhaps have been only a few 

n ieh 

The primary and secondary offerings had been covered with a 30 am. thick deposit 
of grey alluvial earth represented by layer 3b in flic section (PL XCVAj. Over this deposit 
lay a Completely articulated skeleton of a bovine animal on its right side with legs towards 
west, back touching the eastern side of the pit and &Cc placed in the north eastern corner 
of do* pit (Pi. XCVB), Head of the animal was slightly raised with mouth turned upwards. 

t 11 rnay be recallrd here tluK ai Brahmagiri, four stone* woe kept on the pit-floor which According 
to Whoclcr held leg* of * bier 
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Horns had dccaved. Tlie skull cap had been cm sightly above the upper teeth |Kviik«n <m 
ibe alneekr margin. Thb dear cut-mark suggests that the animal was sacrtfcttd soon after 
ihc human bones and offerings were placed at the pit bottom. Legs of the animal were 
semi flexed, It appeared to be fully grown-up animal with prolmbtc height of 1*30 m. from 
hoofs to back and length of 1*98 in. from tail to forehead. Ihc only offering kept with this 
animal had been a pot in the south-western corner of <he pjt. llte auirn.ii had been 
covered with a 30 cms. dc)Josii of greyish alluvial earth mixed with lime specks and occa¬ 
sional stones represented as layei 3a in the section. Over this layer a bed o( rubble had been 
spread towards northern extremity of the pif over which lay a skeleton ol another ttnnll 
animal in east-west direction with head towards west. The bones were much decayed and 
fragile. It is fully articulated, lying on its right side with back touching the northern side 
of the pit, head in the north-western comer and tail towards east. The legs towards south 
wore bent at a narrower angle than those belonging ihc bigger animal buried below this. 
The skull had not been found but few fragments of die lower jaw and a few- teeth were 
available. No pottery or any other offering appeared to have been made for this animal. 

The second animal had been covered with grey alluvial earth mixed with small stones 
and imported from a field or a tank for filling the pit i layer 3 in section 1 his filling spread 
laterally over the brim of the pit to a height of 15*2 cms. to 22-8 ana. The central portion of 
the filling marked as layer 2 in section and measuring 1 98 m, deep 1*22 m, wide was com* 
posed of compact rubble, scattering of rubble appeared both inside and partially outside 
the stone circle. 

This megalith presented a new feature of animals being sacrificed and buried along 
with tin* bones of the deceased in the burials at Nagarjumikotida 


MEOALITil—Xm 

(Fig. 83} 

It is a pit circle to the south of Megalith XII. Diameter of the stone-circle made of 
un trimmed granite boulden internally measured 5*49 m. north-south and 5-95 m. east- 
west, Scattering of s mall er rubble with earth appeared within the circle of which three 
boulders from south-west and one from north had hern displaced uftriequrndy, thereby 
exposing die rubble-packing below. Thu rectangular grave-pit 2-37 m. at bottom anti 
oriented north-south with the longer axis bring 352' magnetic, was carried down into the 
hard granitic rock to a depth of 2*27 m. below | PL XCVIA.) 

The rough floor of the pit was covered with 10*2 cms. to 15-2 cms. thick bed of ash 
and fine earth over which the primary offerings and human bones were laid. M usual this 
is an e.>:carnation burial. All the bones were too fragile to handle. They appeared to 
have belonged to an adult male consisting of a few fragment* of a skull (without any teeth i 
placed towards north, two femurs, one tibia, two ulnae, one clavicle, two radii, two fibule, 
piecer, of pelvic bones, few ribs, meiacarpak and a few pieces of phalanges. 

Pottery placed at two different levels in the pit along its edges suggests that the 
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oftcrings were deposited <»n two different occasions; FI, XCVIB,.. Hu-- lint group id pottery 
was kepi at the level of bones and the second one lay over a 15-2 ems, U,i 31 ems.dcpi»il of 
fine greyish silty earth mixed with stone* and lime covering the printary offerings below. 
Out of the total number of 20 pots, 9 were kept in the primary offerings which lay over die 
ashy bed spread over the pit-floor. Two high stands canning black-nnd-red w are dishes 
in red*ware placed along the western side of the pit and three red-ware pots were 
also placed along the same side of die pit. Only one biack-and-rcd ware dish lay along 
the southern side and another near the eastern side, The secondary offerings consisted 
of a lump of iron and 11 pots were red-ware water pots and one stand on the southern 
side. The solitary iron object was only a lump of indeterminate shape which lay over the 
edge of a stand and touching a pot on western side. 

The pit after depositing the secondary' offerings was ft! led with grey alluvial clay with 
lime specks and stones. Over this filling layer had been built the stone-circle within which 
small rubble mixed with earth was finally scattered to cover the tomb and protect it from 
erosion. 


Megalith— xrv 

(Fig, 84), 

It Is a pit circle with rubble packing bounded by a stone-circle of unlrimmed granite 
boulders. Internal diameter of the circle measured 5*95 m, north-south and 5-IB m. east- 
west. A couple of boulders of the circle had been disturbed on t he northern side. Spreading 
of small rubble within the circle was very loose and appeared only near the stone-arete. 

A rectangular grave-pit measuring 2-52 m, by "fi t m, lias been dug into the hard 
whitish granitic rock to a depth of 1*55 m (FI. XCVll A & B). The pit was oriented north- 
south with major a si a being 356* magnetic. This was the narrowest pit in the na ga K titfc 
aeries. An ashy tied 2-5 ems. to 7 6 ems. thick was spread over die rugged surface of the 
pii-fioor over which the dead body was placed with head towards north. The skeleton was 
lying extended on its leftside facing east. It is 1*57 m. long and had been oriented north- 
south with the major axis being 358* magnetic. The skull, though badly crushed 
(FI. XCVIIIB) had also faced east. The siate of preserv ation of the bones in general was 
poor and as they were very much dreayed it was not possible to lift them. The frauds 
were completely extended and were touching die pel vie region. The body was buried with 
some pieces of jewellery on it. One spiral ear-ring fallen from the right ear-lobe was 
found lying dose to the right mastoid proem over Use ashy-bed. Tin* left ear-ring was 
lifted from below the left ear-lobe spot, as this side of the skull was resting right over die 
ashy-bed. 53 small cylindrical beads were removed from the earth sticking around the 
neck region of the skeleton. Out of these, 35 were of gold and IB were of silver spacing 
beads. The skeleton was perhaps of a wealthy lady and the jewellery worn by her had not 
been removed at the time of interment or the dead-body (Ft. XC1XA), 

The dead-body was covered with ash which rose Only to the height of the right (upper) 
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shoulder. Over this covering some bones possibly belonging to some animal were kept near 
the western edge of the pit and about 25*4 crus. away from the thigh boots. A few splinters 
of animal bones also appeared to the east of the thigh bones and some towards north-eastern 
comer of die pit, almost over the skull. The grave-furniture placed around the skeleton at 
the level of the animal bones consisted of 13 pots and 2 iron objects (El XCVITXA). Starting 
from the south-western corner and counting the offerings along the western edge of die pit, 
the hist one was a thick red-ware stand and the other one a complete red-ware water-pot. 
The pot dose to die aland w as perhaps originallv placed over it but had subsequently fallen 
front it in the course of filling, pots anti a black-.end-red ware dish were badly crushed. 
Np offerings had been laid along die northern side of die pit- Along the eastern side lay a 
pot at the north-eastern comer Xcxt were placed black-and-ttd ware deep bowl; pot 
almost over the pelvic region of the skeleton; pots and dish wluch had presumably fallen 
from stand at south-eastern comer. This stand bad collapsed over a pot. Dish hud fallen on 
its side with the rim touching the eastern edge of the pit and its bottom towards west. 
An iron lance 1-47 m. long by 2-5 ems, thick had originally been placed alongside die 
eastern edge of the pit over the pots with its blade towards south. While filling earth was 
being thrown from the top, a stand collapsed towards north and a dish fell down leaving 
part of the blade ofiron lance resting over the rim or the Stand, bov, l had similarly been 
noticed tided sideways. An iron wedge 17-5 cmv. long 7 '6 cm*. broad at sharp edge and 
6*4 ems. at bun was found behind lance along the eastern pit-edge. 

The olfcringi were finally covered with filling of brownish grey alluvial earth and 
stones imported from a different rite. Over ihb scattered filling of rubble and the stone- 
circle had been arranged. 


Megalith— xv 
(fig- 85) 

It is .1 pit-circle with cairn packing. The Mono circle of unhewn granite boulders, 
measuring about 4*27 m, in internal diameter, was found to tall y disturbed (PL XCIXB), 
Six boulders on cost and one only on west were in iltrir original portion. As the circle-stones 
were dislodged, the cairn packing inside was washed away by rain and was reduced to a 
few loose patches. 

A roughly rectangular pit measuring 2-61 m.x ‘91m. was dug 1 -70111, deep into the hard 
granitic rock. The grave-pit oriented east-west with major axis being 106* 3(P magnetic*, 
iiir bare rock appears to have been expired prior to the digging of the grac e-pit- Over 
rugged surface of the pit-floor a 15-2 tm 5 . thick bed of ash mixed with white lime was spread. 
On this bed lay an articulated human skeleton, luliv extend id in caM-vw^l direction with 
skull towards cast. The dead-body had been laid on its left side facing south. Arms were 
loldcd and rested on the chest. 1 he skeleton ] *52 tfi, in length was possibly of an 
adult Lcinalc. 1 lie primary offerings lying with the skeleton along the southern edge <>t the 
pit, consisted ol 4 red-ware pots, a black-and-red ware dish and an iron dagger. The skeleton 
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and ihe primary offerings had been covered by a 23 ems, to 30 cms. iliick deposit of greyish 
alluvial earth and stones. Over this deposit were laid the secondary offerings consisting of 
*1 red-ware wiiierpots, one stand and a btack-and-red ware dish. The pottery in this pit 
was badly crushed under the weight of filling (Ft. XCIX Gi. The pit was then filled 
with ‘99 m. deep greyish alluvium mixed with stones. The Ming did not extend beyond 
the brim of the pit. It was finally sealed by a 10 cms. to 12*5 ems, thick deposit of 
yellow earth and cairn,which had been much disturbed. 

The following Iron objects are Illustrated; (Fig. (16) 

1 Adze of truncated triangular fottn and Eongicudiim! section* core disintegrated by oxidation* From 
Meg. I, ml tilde, the cist. 

2 Similar to ihr one above but Um pronouncedly con verging longrudinaJ edge? and Cmvrx bmt-encL 
From Meg V, 

3. Simitar to the So. I atawc* mudi wimi-fiuf anti imikeTi working nigra. Oxidized eora ttfffcdtd die 
resulting in a rwallm working edge .\md gradually tkikerf-mir butt-end rendering it tbinnfT. From 

Meg. VttL 

4. Adi r of rnmraled irmngular form wilh iht Is4*e replaced by a pmrtmwiredly convex working edge; 

suffered oxiebnon of tbe ^uitan: bur preserving an tmafleriod cure nf rdatsvdy ihiu Fmm Meg. S. 

5. Similar fto No. k l above blit timrc worn nut and broken working blade mid butt-end, oxidised cose 
partly flaked out giving a IrtUioilar oppeanutfc taacakm. From Meg. XI 

6- Similar to mimhrr 1 aberve bue wwklng edge ^impleiely worn out resulting in a lungiuitWl 
rectangular section. From Meg. XII. 

7, Similar to number 4 abavc with a \&n preserved core and oxidized edges. From Meg. X 

S. Similar to number 2 aftfrvt but a Dille shorur; much worn-nut add oxidized edges. From Meg. X, 

9. Fragmentary arrow head of dove-tailed ho Wan; pointed- lang and IcnTicutar jeotiofij tip and lail- 
ends broken. From Meg. II. 

10. Worn-Out innagutar arrow tread with broken sip and rang; lenticular action FiiegesUiig a sharp 
longitudinal rib in the centre. From Meg. IF 

( Eg. 87) 

11 . Worn 0111 tong Uure-henl -with Up and edge* broken; colIcrcd-w>rke( at the bottom and conical 
tang; parallel eilgti and mildly Ir/nicular wfdtm. Fmm Meg. X, outside the cbt, 

12. f-Vairmcju of an iron object pt^sibly a 'lugger; rmted and KuLtd nun edges, and rendered thick by 
i>xi datum of the etttry rectangular mid-usetUm, the thiduio* In creating gradually towards (he bottom. From 
Meg. U. 

13 Ling agricultural digging impUm.cnt of ‘.quare Motion and pyramidal tang for handle; annular 
ring-tf.iler at bottom separating it ih>m the tang; wurn-oui. but trill Ufiih }Ww tJy unotidind cure. From 
Meg XIV. 
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14. Long lanrr head with broken tip and pyiamSdal tang bottom; leetRiigtdiir srciion, die Inugi- 
ludtuud edges imnofhly converging lon-ard* die lip, Froirs Meg II. 

15. Wom-oUi long m;innguUf iixgiinmi pmdldy of a word; core j illicit d oxirUnmi resulting in fW™g 
0111 nf chips producing an une v en miangular niid-section. From Mrg V 

16. Worn-out fragment ofptwubly a long spearhead; rectangular cross-section, the tliidmrw gr-dHilljr 
increasing towards the bottom. From Meg. VIII. 

17. Spear-head with broken edge* owing to flaking out by oxidation; often titular ot*»- section and * 
pyramidal tang- From Meg. X, 

lit. Spear-head similar to number 17 above, but more worn unt towards the bottom and Lane- From 
Meg. VIII. 

[9. Rectangular worn-out fragment pordbly ol a nwird,; of Icmlcnlar cross-sorfioti lending toward* a 
rectangular form, towards the Ijoitom. From Meg V, 

IK). Worn-oat long spear-head with broken edge* and tang; longitudinal edges mildly curved; smoothly 
converging towards the tip; of lenticular transverse section and cortical tang From. Meg. t. 

21. Worn-out fragment m me what similar to mini bo 12; reel angular inuimr se^tuwi tending ienu- 
rular towards either of the rfirh From Meg. II. 

Hie following objects other than iron arc illustrated ; {Fig. 88.) 

1. Tnuicaicd conical penie of :and stone with itnooih convex mp and bottom curvature at top meets 
■he handle in an oblique angk raid ting in -t sharp circular rib; fn tried four -Ibid, above the button* 
producing a square iraiiivcrsc section with smoothly cur ved turners ; From Meg. I outside tlwt Hu along 
the southern orthosiac 

2. Bronze wiry-rud hern into a circular ring possibly served a; an armlet', the end> overlapping flver 
roughly- a third of the circumference. Hammered into >t circular shape, the diameter of seelkfn varies 
between 3 mm. to 3 mm. but the ends tend towards blunt points; From Meg. VII. Inside the cist ansi un¬ 
der the bone splinters. 

3. A torus-shaped hand-made terracotta-ring with -* large circular aperture; exterior convex tuilace 
irregular and mild rib; possibly a spindle whorl; From Meg I, 

4. Similar (O number 3 above bn a liule smaller. From Meg. VIII. 

5. Similar to the above two examples but smaller than them. From Meg. X 

6. Cylindrical bead ufihtll with serrated exterior amJ rounded edges. From Meg. Xt. found under the 
human skull 


C. CLASSIFICATION 

The mcgalkhk duster at die No. 63 principally comprises of two broad variants: 

i) A profusion of stone-circle pit burials; and 

ii) Stone circle cist type of a much limited frequency. 
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in tact a sub-division can abo be attempted wife respect to the orientation ol the 
pit under the circle. Tile tvvo cists in evidence are oriented east-west and among the pit 
burials 5 are east-west wltile 7 have their pits along north-south. Megalith No. Ill u an 
exception for these classifications. It’s medium sized boulder with an attempt at dressing 
roughly confirm to an oval shape with the addition ofa rectangular cudosnrc towards west. 
Oti grounds of stratigraphy it was observed to be of a late medieval origin. The irregular 
pit inside b not indicative of any funerary content. It is therefore doubtful whether it can 
be classified as a mcgaliihic variant at ail. Nevertheless its occurrence not as one among the 
megaliihir cluster at site No. 63 in sector S IV, but in Sector S XII rite No. 76, is an 
isolated example of its type. The irregular pit inside cannot be assigned any orientation 
and its meagre content m term* of a few scattered bone fragments of a bovine animal h 
not indicative of a sepufchural import of the rite. At the same time, it cannot be exclu¬ 
ded from a systematic analysis on the ground that its content is neglibie. Huge mega lit hie 
slone circles were known io exist with m> appreciable content at Bralimagiri Meg. Ill; 
Meg. W of Satiur did not yield even a single fragment of a bone, 1 liven at Xagarjuna- 
konda. Megalith IV yields only a fewsplinteisof bones and no Oliver associated finds, in the 
Mega lit hie cluster of rite No, fill. 

Sir Mortimer Wheeler presumed that Meg, III At Bralimagiri wa> robbed to explain 
the absence of the usual mcgalithic finds which sounds unrealistic. Barring the valuables the 
Other items could not have interested a robber. At least the pottery and bones should ha\e 
been left behind. An explanation for the absence of burial goods in an elaborate Megalithic 
tomb has to be formulated a little more plausibly than to envisage a robbery. 

The appearance of a stone circle in a definitely known medieval context is too signi¬ 
ficant to be brushed aside. The tangible inference from meg. III, seems to be that 
the mcgaliihic culture at Nagarjunakonda was no longer living and actively operating 
during the medieval jxriods but still lurks as a rr treating memorary at least in a section of 
die population; the ttrifong similarities ol the Tods tribes’ disposal customs' even to tins 
day, prove its continuation into the modern periods also. 

The standardisation of mcgaUthic terminology attempted by late V. D. KrUhna- 
swamy needs a revision to make it up to-date and to eater to the ^ needs ol tire 
modem Mcgalithic excavation*. In view of the accumulated South Indian mcgaliihic 
data, even a chronological grading among the type* may be possible now, 

D STRATIGRAPHY 

The neolithic occupational layers over sites, 45, 46 and 47 were deserved to be thin 
and generally these arc less titan 30 cm. thick and often thdr thickness fell much shorter 
th.m Um. It is bin natural in view of the fact that the* sites are distributed over an elevated 
area between m and 400 contours above M-S.L. Even the mcgalithic deters were located 


1 Ancient India. V -! 11 , p. 27. 

* Guru Raj» Kao i(. K., The Megalithic culiuon of S^-uth India. Mysore, \ ( it2, pp. 140 -352. 
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wilh in the same contours and the spacr between them b interspersed by wvcral chasms 
$o that it became virtually impossible to establish even a ■chcmttk linking up of the 
Neolithic strata with the mcgaJithic dusters t( was observed that the pm in l>otii the caves 
were dug into the calcareous disintegrated rock but the scaling layer* in Lilt c;i*c of neoli¬ 
thic settlements were thin and these were almost absent in the megaliths context. Because 
of the depression of level all around the neolithic settlements these tabiiatioruil aetumte- 
lions taper out of existence before any link up with the other cluster is attempted. 

The neolithic graves exposed .it site No. 63 are in a much lower b Li ' roughly about 
370 M.S.L., near the river bank and are about 600 meters away from the actual water 
course. Even here the scaling accumalation wav noticed to be thin, % i Tying between '25 i ms 
to 60 eras and paii of the sealing layer suffered constant disturbance ov>ing i" the 61 hog 
activities of the villagers. So, no tangible inference am be made From put eh ftratlgrophiral 
considerations and Tor the same reasons stated above no schematic extension was 
attempted between sites 63 and 68 

So it was out of the question to propound a break in the sequence of Neolithic and 
mcgalithic cultures On the basis of stratigraphy. Nevertheless chronological separation i* 
si ricking Jy indicated by the potter) types and the iron impiimenU If ihe copper filings 
discovered by Sounders Raj an at site No. 46 is any indication of a dmlcolithk hearing m 
the upper neolithic levels, possibly its termination may be equated with the hra<s armlet 
unearthed in Meg. VI! thus a definite ehalcoJithi chorizon ia faintly noticed in between 
and in the determination uf its period li< ■. the key llu the emergence of mtgalitliic tradition 
at least in and around the valley of Nagnrjunakonda. 

Attempts at establishing a relative chronological link up between the excavated 
megaliths at site No, 63 again have been thwarted by castor mh:<J cultivation hi this area from 
a long time, which seriously disturbed the then accum ala lions of humus and layers sealing 
the pits dug into calcareous disintegrated rock. The cultivators collected a lot of rubble and 
dumped it over the stone-circles, to facilitate tilling of the area around the megaliths. These 
sub-angular granite stones forming a cairn within the stone circle, partly delved their way 
into the top soil wilh each rainy season. These megaliths thus served as a sort of a dumping 
ground for the cultivators and hence inferences based un top soils cannot he totally re bed 
upon. Nevertheless, Megalith IX and Meg. VII were linked up and on the basis of biyer 2 
which appears in juxtaposition with the stouts of Megalith IX extending under the stones 
of Meg. Vll; it was inferred that Meg. VII was relatively a later addition to the clutter. 
Hut in view of the elevated position or die area over Its surroundings, a few rain)' seasons 
arc sufficient to wash down the soils from a higher level to a lower level and hence the time 
lag may not be appreciable anyway. 

On similar grounds it was felt that Meg. VI is later then Meg. VII, but the layer 
extending under the stones of VI is too thin being a little lea* than a centimeter and one 
can not be sure whether some of the stones of Meg. Vll sank a hit into the soil ov er which 
there were made to stand, aided by their own weight and rains and thr jintlnpositioning of 
a too thin strip of earth with its stones was possibly not a Later formation 

As the accumulation of sealing deposits are observed to be thin and that mo with 
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disturbed features, it was felt safer net to base any inference soldy on atratigraphical const- 
derations alone. The stratigraphic link observed by Singh in case of Meg. IV with 
Ikihvaku memorial pillars is an indication <>f die scope l«r errors in judgement. 


E, SKELETAL REMAINS : 

Megalith I, 

Cist Circle: Only one among the six skulls unearthed has been dealt here (Pi. C \ 
me skull is smaller than the Neolithic ones. It is in a fairly good state of preservation 
Part of the right orbit along with the check bone, zygomatic arch and tip of the mastoid 
promtes are missing. The skull appear* u> be that of an adult male. The glabella and sufm- 
aliarp arches are not particularly prominent but big mastoids, blunt superior Mai margin, 
and prominent muscular impressions at the nuchal plant arc noticed. None of the cranial 
sutures U ossified but spkeno-basilaris is united. 

Seen from the above the skull is wide ovoid in shape, narrowed in front and expanded 
.11 Lhr pratetah. Frontal eminence* are not very distinct. Nasian is not deep, frontal bone is 
slightly inclined and passes into moderately arched vertex. The skull is somewhat flailened 
behind, in the region of the obelivn and occipital squama. The cmbtUat pan of the 
occipital bone is slojrcd upwards and backwards to the protruberanee and superioi cursed 
lines. Till- fmutal longitudinal arc exceeded the occipital arc. There is also evidence of 
-ilight subnasal prognathism. 

Forehead b r>F medium breadth, the Mai outline (left) is somewhat squarish with 
to undr d angles, and the left molar bone is broad and prominent. Canint Jotm is well 
marked and the nasal pint uf Lhe superior maxilla h not prominent. The occipital outline 
is broad, house-shaped. Small wormian bones are present in the himbdoidal suture. 

Palate b deep and the dental arc a tit b small U shaped. Excepting two molars on either 
half of the maxilla and one right premolar, none of the teeth is present in the socket. Mandi¬ 
bular fossat are wide and moderately deep- 

Megalith II. 

Pit circle: The skeletal remains were found on a ihtn layer of ash on die pit-floor, in 
a rectangular pit at a depth of 1*96 m. below the present surface level. Large number of 
disintegrated human bones in a very bad state of preservation were placed in an extended 
pmitfcm in north-foil th direction A broken skull was found placed towards the north facing 
upwards. Along the sagittal plane the skull gave way into several fragments. tfeLuwmxitlory 
portion <>! ihe skull wav completely crushed. A portion of right hall of the mandible with no 
teeth in their socket* wsa found a little bdow the skull fragments. Some fallen out teeth 
were scattered on the floor near about the mandiblt. Few pieces of ribs along with a 
skull fragment were found on nnr side of the northern hair of the pit. Further below the 
mttndiblr a fragment of right scapula and a distal end of the right hum™ were seen. 

I hc right and left femortu were lying almost on ihdr natural position. It appears that 
attempts were made to place those bones in their anatomical position. Fragments of skull, 
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sift tabula* region «if thr ptiku, &9gmQIIs of met am rfGh, fragments of tibia, fragments of 
fibula rmd fragments of radius We huddled together and placed in between tin* two 

ftrnorm. 

Itoiii tile number of teeth .ind other lung 1 1 tries, it .ipprars that rh>' ! ■ fries pt< um.ibly 
Mont' to more than om* indwiduaL The muscular impressions ami other diarattcrisiic 
features oi the skill i fragaicnU, lower jaw and [one bone* suggest that ihry belonged to 
adult male individuals Disarticulation ol hones and partial or total absence of storm* hones, 
further suggest the burial to be of secondary nature. 

Associated find- ; Agoxl number of pots tv ere found placed on both the sides and at 
the .itmthem end of the skeletal materials. Besides pots and oflbtng stands, their were iron 
objects nu hiding javelin, lunged dagger*] trad* and few heath of bone or shell. 

Measurement taken hr situ : 

Absolute length of left femur—466 mm. 

Megalith IV. 

In emeu- ; flic floor nt the pit circle formed a rectangular grave with the major 
-ixh east-west. Hie mirth-east comer of the pit floor couiaiited few piece* of" fragmentary 
bones, flic bone fragments were found at , depth of 2-37 m. from surface level 

Megatith V. 

fn t.iKCL£. f /rave pit was roughly rectangular in shape with the longer axis on north- 
south. On tfu pit Hoor the skeleton was laid restricted to an area of about 125 ctns by 91*5 
cuts. 

The burial contained disarticulated skeletal parts partly extended, north to south, 
on an ashy bed with the head, placed towards the north. I’hc bones were interred in the 
pit after cxeatn at ion. 

The skull was found tilted on its right side resting on the fiarhtat and right «tipital 
region wit i us \crtcx pointing more or Jess to the wrap w hile the basilar portion wan lacing 

cart . 1 he \dtparietal md part of the frontal bone had sunk within the skull cavity due to 
mv weight ol the filling above it, 

Ihc facial portion including trtitai parts, nasal hones and maxillary parts were 
completely smashed. Some broket pair, of tl,r mmdrbU were found by the side oi the skull. 
Only sockets of the surviving right half of die horizontal ramus contained the firet two 
molars. Of the other teeth, some were found fallen on the floor, nearby the broken mandibU. 

PW.P 1 'y™* in * Anting position (north-west to south-west), the 

luwl Ol which was resting underneath the -kull Some of the Jung hows were found few 
centimetre* away from the skull near about the thoracic region of the skeleton. These 
consisted of fragmentary pieces of the right tomato, clavicle, part of unlit radius distal 
rml mrang), fragme nts of ulna and fragments of the felt radius .with tapai). All the above 
bones were arranged in a line extending west to east. Apart, from these long bones, some 
fragmentary ribs and broken phalanges Were also scattered there. The central region of the 
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right side of the skeleton was (overlaid l>y big redware pottery, Juit beneath the pottery 
was the right J*mur. lying slightly in an inclined potion. The left tibia which was kepi in 
a north-south direction with the head placed towards the north, was the oilier delimiting 
line enclosing the group of bones on m west. In between the right /emus and left tibia 
there were fragments of femur, broken pans of the shah of a right tibia, pftaliingtt of the 
hand, fragments of the mtibrae and fragmentary parts of a patois, all jumbled together. 
The pelvic bones were totally disintegrated! only the shape was maintained to some extent 
by the core of earth. 

From the robustness of the ft war and other long bones, it appears that the skeleton 
belongs to an adult male. Die skeletal materials an: fragmentary in nature and crushed 
out of shape. 

.Associated finds: Of the grave-goods, pots were huddled mainly along ihr eastern 
and western outer fringes uf the grove pit. Pottery includes black and red ware bowls, few 
dishes and ring stand in dull red ware of hour-glass shape. Besides pottery there were two 
iron objects. 

Measurements taken in situ: , 

Length of Lhe right/emur -307 mm (approx.) 

Length Of the left femur +505 mm (approx.) 

Length of the right tibia -4Wi mm approx.) 

Maximum length of the left eltndclt —153 mm (approx, j 

i t) Part of radini 

Diameter —15 min. medio laterial \ at the radial tuberosity 

—14 mm. anierc-postemr J 

Circumference—50 mm. at the radial tubemity 

_40 nun. below the radial tuberosity 

” —43 mm. the ridge of crest (hdow) 

(2) Pan of a tibia i left} 

—26 urm, (anifra~post£Twr) 

Diameter —25 mm, (medittkteml) 

Circumference —82 mm. 

(3) Part of humerus {left): 

Diameter —23 min. (mterv-pastmor) 

—20 mm. (medt$-laferial) 

Circumference—70 mm. 

(4) Part of right tibia : 

Diameter —33 mm. (a/tiero-pQstrrwi 

t> —24 mm. (mtdio-lateftal) 

Cii'C Unit ere nee —90 mm, 

Prr circle: The comb consisted of a fairly deep pit, roughly rectangular inshape. It 
was oriented east-west. Tin skeletal remains lay almost on the door-level of the pit, over 
a thick deposit ofmixcd up ash and cant), in an area of about 1-75 m, x -61 in, 
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Skull fragments of three individual* and groups of dUartiCulnud hu m a n bones were 
found lying in the ecu tint region of the pit extending from east to west. Skull fragments of 
fitch individual were placed our apart from the other but in a line, in: fragments of skull 
l at the eastern cud, fragment of skull 2 at the nuddh and fragments of skull i at thr western 
end of the skull remains. In between these skull fragment* groups o( human hones v.ere 
huddled together in .1 jumbird fashion one above the another, The direction o! the long 
bones were mostly east-west. The groups of bones were mostly east-west. The group of 
bones at the eastern half of tile pit (Lc. thr group of bones between skull fragment* at the 
eastern end and at the middle) included fragments of right and left humerus, fragments of 
femur, some fallen teeth, fragment* of mandible, right ulna fragments and fragmentary radium 

The group of bones on the western half (t.e. between skull 3 and skull fragments 2) 
comprised of: fragments of two femnnus, fragments of two kummi, fragment* of some long 
bones, fragmentary parts of a man dibit and few teeth. 

Besides human bones, some animal bone* were a ho found scattered here and there 
in the same level as that of the human. 

Associated finds: Red ware and biatk ,md red ware potteries of various diaper and 
sizes were found surrounding the pit. Besides pottery there were also few iron objects. 

Megalith VII. 

CrsT cxrcLe: The megalith consisted of cist 1-72 m.xth m at the top and nearly same 
size at the bottom. The cist chamber Wfts of the shape of a rectangle, made of four orthostatic 
slabs. Its major axis oriented cast-west, was 97' 3fl magnetic, i he height of the 
northern and southern orthostats were ffrQ cm above the floor slab, and height of the 
orihosiats on the eastern and western sides were I 29 m. aiul 1-32 to. respectively. 

( here were two covering dubs, one on thr eastern half and the other on the western 
half of the cist and the central portion remained open. There was no |Kjri hole. 

The megalith did not Contain any substantia) skeletal remains, probably owing 
to the paucity of bones left alter the excarnation of the bodies. 

Within the cist the grave goods were disposed as follows: 

(a) The filling inside the cist was of louse earth and occasionally with clones and pot- 
sherds, 

(b) Immediately on the floor slab lay two ferritin, one near the centre of the northern 
orthostat and the oilier near the centre of the southern orthostat. They were placed in 
east-west direction with their proximal ends facing cast, 

(c) On the floor slab also lay one brass armlet. It Was placed just underneath the 
distal pan of the femur on the southern side, 

*d) About ,‘6 cm. above the floor, covering an area of 43*2 cm. x -l5‘7 cm. 
towards the western half of the cist, >omc human bones were found. 

Outside the cist: On thr pit floor outside the cist i;in the north-east comer) lav few 
human skull fragments along with fragmentary pieces of long bones. Few bit* of animal 
bones were afro noticed on die south-east comer of the pit floor. 
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No less than 17 pots were placed outride the dri, There was m> poitrry on dir souihem 
side. Two pot* were also laid upon two covering slab?. Red ware pois were predominant. 
Beside? these there were only few iron objects. 

Measurement taken in iitu : Length of the fmait {on the southern side) *56 nun. 

■ ■ ■ ’" * 

Megalith VIU. 

Pit circle: Excavation? revealed a central pit roughly rectangular on plan measnr- 
ing 2*94m. < 124m. and a depth of 2-14 m. bdow surface. The major axis being east- 
west oriented. At a height of *15 to. from the pit floor only few splinters ol bones were 
recovered. 

Associated find?: Pottery imidc the pit, numbering over 14 and was predominated 
by red-ware pots. There was no pottery on the eastern side oi the pit- ihc it 011 objects 
found inside were : wedge, nail, spear and small dagger like objects. 

Megalith IX. 

Prt circle : Grave pit was rectangular on plan measuring 2*74m. x I-22m. at the 
IWr and 2’Huu slerp, Tkb was found to cantors only li:w pieces ofiitiimal Ixmes in the 
south-western comer of the pit. No human bone? were found. 

Associated finds: Pottery —36 

Iron objects— 7 


Megalith X. 

PtT circle: Central pit was roughly rectangular on plan with 2 44m. x I-14m. on top 
and a depth of l*03m. below surface. The pit contained disarticulated human bones placed 
in north-south direction with skull fragments towards the north. The skeleton occupied 
western half of the rectangular pit, covering an area of about 1*56 m, x ,30 m. I he skull 
fragments were badly crushed and scattered. It appeared from the skull fragment that they 
belonged to more than one individual and most probably two {four mastoid protest 
could be detected from the skull fragments). Mandible too was broken into several pieces. 
In addition to skull fragments, there were fragmentary parts of the lour humetus t broken 
darkles, rib fragments, fragmentary* parts of four femurs, fragments of tibia and some 
other tong Ixmc fragments. Of the above bones, femurs and Ww were placed huddled 
together on the southern half of the skeletal remains. T lie area, in between these bones and 
the skull fragments was less crowded and were occupied by rest of the bones already men¬ 
tioned. The eastern ride of the skeleton was practically guarded by two iron lances. They 
were placed one above the other in a cross-wise fashion. 

Measurements of the bones in rifti was not possible, owing to the extremely bad state 
of preservation of the bones. The end pieces of all the bones were destroyed. 

.Associated finds: Pottery, inside the pit number 16, predominated by red-ware pots. 
Some of the pots were found huddled over the skeletal parts in the nonhem region. 
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Besides pottery, iron objects such an lanm, wedge> and dagger writ ako round tnurir 
the pit. 

Megalith XL 

Prr circle: Sim of the oblong pit 2'49 m. * H4m, It had fairly good nonnhtr of dis* 
articulated human bonrs, mostly long onev They were placed in a nnrth^Uth dirt' Lion al 
different depths. The bones along the eastern half of the pit were ar a higher f \e| about 10 
cm.) than the lionet of the western half, Mont of the bones were practically restricted 
within an area of about 136 cms. x 84 eras, with two skulls placed apart. The presence of 
two skulls in the megalith indicates to be a case of double burial, comprising probably ex* 
ca mated skeletal remains of two individuals. 

One of the skulls, A (probably belong to ski. 1., isolated from the rest. Jay in thr north¬ 
western quadrant of the pH resting on its right lateral side with its vertex pointing west, 
and norma basilar li and norma ouipitaUs hieing east and north respectively, The left 
lateral region of the skull, which was on the top, had broken into number of parts and 
ultimately sunk inwards, owing to pressure of filling. Particularly the left orbit and 
maxilltup portion were (bund in crushed uid distorted condition. There were onlv two 
molars in the socket itt the right maxilla. The basilar part was disintegrated very much, 
only earthen core kept their impression. 

A few centimetres away from the skull A (i.c. just below Lite- potion the central region 
of Ihe western side nf die pit), a group of hones were arranged extending from west to 
east. These consisted of fragments of left femur , fragments of right tibia and fibrin i both 
placed beneath the Icfl /wr one above rlic other , fragments of right fmur. broken pan 
of left tibia, broken pieces of right humerus and the broken mandible (ptaceti above the 
right htimrm with its chin pointing north). The southern portion of the pit was less 
crowded, only fragmentary pieces of the raditii and the ulna were there. 

J he Other incomplete skull, B probably belong to ski. 2) lay in south-eastern 
quadrant touching the eastern wall of tin pit. It was completely smashed ini' - numerous 
fragments and some parts even pulverized beyond recognition, its tower jaw could not be 
traced. Some of die long bones possibly belong to the name skull i B) were plated along die 
eastern wall pt the northern half of the pit. It comprised of fragments of n tibia and frag¬ 
ments of a fibula. A little down there were another group of bones. Starting w ith the femur 
the bones arranged in a row from east to west. They consisted of fragments of J&nwr, broken 
part of tik'fl and fragnumts ol fibula. 'Hie condition (if the bones were extremely Ihtgile anil 
the end pieces were broken in almost every- case. 

From the general appearance of the skull and size of the long bones it appears the 
skeleton fi.e. ski I) on the western frill of the pit belonged to an adult male and that on the 
eastern half (ski. 2) belonged to a female. 

Associated finds: Of the 13 pots recovered from the grave, the majority lay along 
the western edge of the pit ;<ti a higher level than the bones) and few were huddled just 
above Lbc skull A. In addition to this pottery there was an iron celt lying in die centre ol 
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the extern side of the pit (on the bone level) and also one terracotta whorl bead found 
beneath the fragmentary skull (skull H). 

Measurements taken j r situ: Length of the left/nror (Ski. 1)—469 nun. 

Length of right humerus (Skb 1 —332 mm. 


MtgalitA XU. 

Prr circle: Internal diameter of the pit circle 5*64 m. Depth of skeletal remains in 
the filling: 

(1) Articulated animal (small) of the upper level—L9B m. below surface. 

(2) Articulated animal (ferine) —2*22m, bdow surface. 

(3) Human skeletal remains is the pit floor —2*52 m. below surface. 

Grave pit was roughly rectangular, measuring 2-52 m. by 1-09 in. at the top, with 
the major axis pointing north-south. 

Animal Skeleton (CaU'SKL 1j: It was an articulated skeleton though disintegra¬ 
ted to a great extent, Tfie skeleton lay iit the northern part uf the rectangular pit in the 
cast-west direction with the head towards the west {skull cap was abasent). Only few frag¬ 
ment* of lower jaw and fume teeth were embedded in the eanh. The skeleton was found 
mting on its right side with its major axis at right angles to dm major axis of the bo vide 
animal at a lower level {*31 m. he low The skeleton was disintegrated to such an extent 
that excepting traces of bones in their natural position, not a singl- intact bone was found. 
Foi dimbs were flexed. Below llie skeleton there was a stone-bed. 

Measurements of the skeleton in situ: 

Total length of the skeleton (from anterior end 
of the skull to the distal end of the hip joint) 

Length of the scapula (left) 

Breadth of the scapula (left) 

Length of the femur (left) 

Length of the tibia (left) 

Length of I he humrrtt (left) 

Length of the humerus (right \ 

Animal Skeleton (Bovine SKI, 2): The articulated skeleton wa* only a. foot below 
the upper small animal, It was oriented from north to south with the head to the north¬ 
east corner and lace turned towards the west. Vertebral column was along the eastern 
side of the pit. 

The skull was broken and its collate missing. The presence of definite cut marks on 
the teeth along the alveolar margin of the maxilla suggests (hat the skull cap had probably 
been sawed longitudinally across the teeth of the upper jaw with a sharp weapon. The 
rmpkyiicel portion of die lower jaw is found broken mid crumbled down. Few incisors, 
probably of the lower jaw, were also found embedded in the same region. The ribs and 


—102 cm, 

— 86 ram, 

— 90 mm. app, 
—230 mm, „ 
—195 nun. „ 
—172 inni, H 
—162 mm. „ 
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vertebrae, though in position, were m a fragmentary condition anti even bwompktc. The 
capias and pelvis were very fragile and fragmentary Both the femorae dislodging from 
their ncit&biddr cavities lay few centimetres .way from the ptitri t. Similarly the burnetii 
wen.* dislodged from Uw glenoid fo* sat, The left ratlin* and ulna were not in articulation 
^ry) were shattered into many pieces. The left tibia, too, was not in its position and was 
lying slightly displaced from the corufyk of the femur. Other limb bonci including right 
tibia and cannon bones were hilly articulated. 

Tail bones and phalange* of both maw and pa were available in their respective 
positions, though some of die phalanges were missing. 

Measurements in situ of the bovine skeleton; 

Length or the skeleton 
Length of the right mtatarsal cannon bone 
Length uf die left metatarsal cannon bone 
Length of the left femur 
Length of the left tibia 
Length uf die left humerus 
Length of the metacarpal cannon bone fright) 

Length of the metacarpal cannon bone ' left) 

Length of the scapula (left j 

Diameters; 

Mcdio-latcral diameter of the left metatarsal cannon bone— 
at the pmsimal end—33 mm. 
at the middle end —31 tnm. 

Human Remains A small group of disarticulated human bone* were found placetl in 
the central space upon a thick 10 2 cm. ashy bed of the pit, though partly pushed 
towards the north. 

The direction of the bone was north-south and they went restricted to a v,;rv 
area of about 1161*3 square cm. The group consists of broken parts of femur T tragmrnts 
of tibia proximal part of ulna fragments of two humtni, fragments ■:!’ radius ^ fragmentary 
pieces of lower jaw* and some unidentified fragments of long hones, besides these some tcedi 
were also found along with the bones. As the end pieces of all the bones were cither broken 
or decayed, measurements of the bones in situ could not be taken. Skeletal remains belonged 
to a child (?), 

Associated finds: Pottery and iron implements. 

Megalith XIII. 

Pit circle: : The tomb consisted of a fairly deep pit, roughly rectangular in shape; 
It was oriented north-south. 


—1370 mm, 

— 270 turn. 

— 275 mm, 

— 405 tom. 

— 39® mm. 

— 300 mm. 

— 246 mm. 

— 244 tnm. 

— 368 mm, 
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Croup.; iif disarticulated human lioncs were found huddled together in the centre of 
the northern hair of the rectangular pit. Skeletal remains lay on the floor level of the pit 
upon a layer of ash and loose earth of 15 cm. thick, covering an area of about 82 cm. 
by 20 cm. The long hones were placed in a north-south direction w ith jomr fragmentary 
skull bones to thr north. Besides skull fragments, group of long hones consisted of frag¬ 
mentary parts of ijetnam, broken tibia, fragments aXuina, broken piece* of clmkh .Fragmentary 
ptfak hones, pieces of broken mitacarpab and phalanges, and few bits of fragmentary ribs. 

Associated finds: Pottery numbering 17 were placed around the pit but slightly at 
a higher level than the bones. Besides pottery, there was only one small iron object. 

Measurements taken in situ : Length of the left ulna—298 tnm. 

Megalith XIV. 

Pit circle: The pit contained an extended and articulated human skeleton, oriented 
north to south (358 50* magnetic) with the head placed towards the north facing cast. 
The whole skeleton lay on its left lateral side and compressed from side to side due to the 
pressure of filling above it. Being thus compressed the bones became deformed and were 
lying very dose to each other. 

The skull was badly warped and distorted posthumously. It was also compressed 
laterally resul ting in complete dis lodgement—of bones from the sutures and bulging out 
at thr vertex. The facial portion including orbits, nasal bones and maxillary part was 
crushed out of shape. Some of the teeth of the vtaxilla could be found in their sockets. Third 
malar 1 , of the maxilla probably had not been erupted. 

Mandible was in its position bm in a fragmentary nature; some of its teeth were found 
tying beside it, embedded in thr core of earth. All the mafrrfof the mandible were present. 

Both right and left scapula, as well as the claaklt were very much disintegrated and 
were represented by few fragments only. Humerii were tying very close and parallel to each 
Other w ith their head portions completely decayed. Radius and ulna of both right and left 
sides, though articulated, were in a fragmentary condition. It appeared that borh the hands 
met at the pek ii region, Pthic bones vs ere also crushed out of shape and its major portion 
was decomposed. 

The head ot the leli femur was found articulated in the acetabular cavity. The right 
frmur though not articulated, was in anatomic position and ran parallel to left one. 
The right tibia and fibula lay upon the left ones but slightly in a slanting position, with 
their proximal ends pointing north-west. 

Few tarsah, matatanah and phalanges were seen round about the lower ends of the 
tibiae, but they were almost crushed and incomplete. 

The size and il l marked muscular impressions, smoothness is well as other features 
of the hones, indicates it to be an adult female. 

Some animal bones were aka found nearly 10 cuts, higher than die human skeleton 
level and seemed to be deposited along with the pottery after the skeleton was covered with 
earth. 
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Associated finds; 

- 

Pottery— Total number of pottery—12. 

Iron objects—Iron object included lance and wedge. 

Besides iron objects and pottery, two spiral car-rings made of gold wire, V- gold 
beach and 18 silver spacing beads were also found. Of die two car rings, one was found 
sticking near die left auricular region of the skull and the other car-ring was found fallen 
off just below the right mast'id pm ns, meaning thereby that the body was buried 
putting with the car ornaments on. 

The gold and silver beads were found embedded in the earth around the cervical 
region of the skeleton. 


Measurements taken in situ : 


Length of the skeleton 
Length of the led femur 
Length of right tibia 
Length of left tibia 


—1584 mm, 

— 410 mm . 
—- 373 mm, 

— 377 mm. 


Megalith AT, 

Pit circle: Megalith contained more or less rectangular pit. -Skeletons wei r found 
at a depth of l-HR m. below the present surface level. 

In the central portion < ? die pit floor upon 15 cm, thick ash deposit, an articulated 
human skeleton was laid oriented ea_si to west H)h 30’ magnetic i with the head placed to 
the c ut hieing towards the south. I hi- skeleton lay on its left side with its arms folded over 
its breast, while die lower limbs were placed in a loosely Hexed posture. 

The skull lay on its right lateral side Excepting the left pstritlai. parts of the frontal 
and vetipUid bones, rest of the bones were either completely smashed or decayed. Only 
some of its components were found sticking inside the skull cavity intermixed with the earth. 
Fragments of mandible were found iu natural position tying beside it. 

Soft bones like scapula and pelvis were completely decayed out. only remnants in 
bits were present in position. The ribs and ntehtat were very much fragmentary and 
incomplete. The right darnel* was displaced and found lyinp over the ribs. Few iruUtcatpah 
and phalanges were found mixed up near about the distal ends of radius and ulna. The right 
frrntr, right tibia and fibula lay parallel with their corresponding femur f tibia and Jtbttfo. 

Associated finds: Eleven pots and an iron object. 

Measurements taken in situ i 

Length of the skeleton —1580 mm. 

Length of the left ftmur — 435 nun, 

Length of the right fibula — 328 mm. 
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Length of the rfmek — 127 mm. 

LengLfi of the right humtrut — 282 mm. 

F POTTERY 

Hie potter)* of this period consists mainly of two wares, i.e, ( Red and Olack-and-red, 
though all Black ware is also represented by a single specimen of lid type, f lic Fabric of this 
pottery on the whole, is superior to Ural of ihc preceding period and is entirely wheel made, 
potstbly on slow wheel, as the srriation marks arc not very sharp, wit h the exception of the 
body or two huge redware urns, which arc handmade. 

The clay of Black and red ware has been well levigated and does not usually have 
any sand particles, etc, la the paste. It ranges in fabric from medium to fmc and has been 
fired under reducing conditions in the kiln possibly by ‘inverted firing’ process. 1 This ware 

usually has a thin section. Most of the vessels have been treated with a glossy '.lip on both 

sides and quite a few of them are salt-glazed. It cannot resist water ant) easily collapses, ii 
soaked for longer duration. Even the shiny slip disappears, if enough care is not taken while 
washing. There are no decorations, whatsoever, on any of the Black-ami-Red ware pots, 
bur a few have graffiti marks on the exterior. 

The most common types in Black-and-Rcd ware avail a bh from tin cists and pit 
circles are medium to large sized deep bowls with bulging body, shallow dishes with 
carinatt cl waist, small to medium sized straight or concave sided bowls with carination 
above the round b luc and tulip shaped iid-cum-dishs. 

I’hr clay of the plain redware is not so fine as that of the above :md ranges from 
coarse to medium in fabric, although some percentage lie longs to line Fabric as well. A little 
'»J grit and sand particles have been mixed in the paste. Most oi the redware (tots have been 
uniformly fired with i he exception of about half a dozen, showing indifferent firing. Tins 
wan- h water resistant unlike Black-and-Red. Majority of the vessels carry a bright red slip 
and a lew have thru terracotta wash. One of the two huge urns 1 Ha ha. been decorated 
with a lingcr-tip pattern around die body and MR 5a has incised zigzags. 

The types available in redware arc medium to large-sized jars, elongated stands, 
cooking vesscJcs. lota and huge jars in the order of the frequency of this occurrence. 

There is only one lid type in fragments, of all black ware from Meg. VII (a cist), 
it is of medium fabric and carries a glossy slip on both sides. 

Out of the fifteen excavated megaliths of Nagaijunakmtda, only two are cist types 
and the remaining arc pit circles but there arc slight changes in the pottery of both the ivpes 
of megaliths. Hie Icatures worth mentioning are (1) that there is a majority of Black-and- 
Rcd ware vessels in cists and that of redware in pit-circles, (2) -Straight'concave sided 
medium sized Bi.uk-and-Red ware bowls are common in the cists but absent in the pit 
circles, with the exception of the one 4b from Meg. VIII, (3) elongated stands of red-ware 
arc available only from tbe pit-circles. A single all blade ware lid with solid ring-handled 

* Here Adam Wiulcn KAstd Mainz, on the bans of his research on undent pottery, thoued me that 
the firing proems need not necessarily Ik an inverted one, in case of prehistoric poltery. 
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top is available from Meg. VII (cist). It is really strange to note that <tfil udi specimen 
is available from all the megaliths. "AH black ware is conspicuous bv its absence,.,."in 
the burial pottery of Maski as well. 1 

Black-and-Red-ware is roughly a quarter of the total assemblage The remaining ones 
belong to redware. It is worth mentioning that medium-sized red-ware pots, w hich might 
have been used cither for storing water or other purposes, are more than 50%, iJoet die 
abundance of such pots signify anything? Next to these pots arc the stands in order of 
Frequency. How is it that they are available only in pit-circles and not in the chli? 

Their absence seems to be a matter of convenience in ibis context* Since all the grave 
furniture has been found lying outside the 'tone cfett, the nugaVthic builders seem in base 
taken advantage of the stone slabs of the cists on one side and the hard rock-cut surface on 
the other. In this narrow strip the pots could rest easily without much * if movement. Such 
an advantage is not available in the simple pit-circles, where the pots bad been kept on the 
stands nil around the skeletal remains. The concentration uf the pottery in the this is only 
on one side, where there is sufficient space between die eiit dabs and the nuk-cut surface 
Here the pots have been kept one above the other, whereat such an evidence it not avail¬ 
able from the pits. 

AU the types (bund in Magatjunakonda megaliths art analogous to most of those 
(bund in Brahmagiri, Sanur, Knnnaltur, Porkatsm, Mas hi, PikUhal, Wllesworain* 
Pataneheru, Nurgampalle, Hasmatpei and Lam, etc, 

\iihough the total number of pots recovered from the megalith* b 215, the types 
represented are comparatively limited. Unfortunately no usegaiitliic habitation site could 
found in the Valley, But recent excavations by the State Archaeology, Hyderabad bl 
revealed some of the types along with typical mega lid tie pottery in Black-and-Rctl-warc 
from megaliths of Kutapur. Lohiitumchamvu and Vcrraboinnktintn near YeJle.vwaram on 
the other bank of river Krishna. They arc comparable with tin* pottery types of cn rly historic 
period of ?Cagarjunaknnda, Such a similarity might be helpful in dating the megaliths of 
Ytllowarara area and their association with those of Nagarjunakonda. All black wart low 
ring stands are conspicuous by their absence here, whereas they are in a large number at 
Yelleswaratn. Similarly conical lidfl of black ware, a common type in other mcgalithic sites, 
arc significantly absent at Nagarjunabnrida. Lid-cum-bowls anti miniature put! of red-ware 
are in abundance there but missing here, It is really surprising that not a single vessel of 
mcgalithic Mack-and-Red ware «f Nagatjunakcmda lias any analogoui typo in the early 
historical black and red-ware pottery, although l and 2 with variants, have only super¬ 
fluous affinity with a few in red-ware, ore tiring in the early levels of historic times here. 
Unfortunately no tncgalithtc habitation could be encountered in YcJJcswaram as well. 

Some of the representati ve types from cists and pit circles are described below :— 
Fig. 89. 

7j/n /. A diHh tjf BI*Ck-and-Rcd ware with <i fbuuelnt rim, verurad tid» blumb cuinated 

w^st to a sagger base. Of medium to fine fabric, treated with a glossy dip uii either tide- From 

1 .-frmrai India No. 13—page 50. 
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■lutsule the dn in Meg \ Rough analogic* came from Brabniagiri 1 , PttHttbm* Maski’, $Anur* mad 
YdJrjwaracn*. 

Typi Iff, similar to die arch type, but smaller and has an internally thickened rim, carries a dip. 
Front Meg. XlIL 

Tyjte lb, is shallower and ha* slightly in turned ; its From Meg. VII!, 

Typt 2. A Shallow bowl type with a flail-headed rim. Of fine fabric, with a ahiny appearance. 
From Meg XJI. 

TjP*2* Similar to the arch type mid externally thickened rim From Meg. 1, Rough analogy comes 
from Brahmagtri dit*. This type occurs in Red-ware a* well. 

Tup* 1 \ (jowl type with oiit-riiivni ijid mlcrruiliy thickened rim (weakly) caiiimlcd shoulder and 
rounded hare. Of fmr fabric, imoothcnod mid ttc-aird with a shirty slip on hath the suits. From uulaide die 
dst in Meg. I 

Tup* Ir. Akin tx) the arch type hid has a rounded profile and better finish, From otiurde the cist. Meg I. 
Tipi 3b Sjuuc as above but deeper and of medium Fabric with dipped exterior and interior. Fiona 
Me*. J. ' 

Typr i Slightly wider ilu.ii the ardi type ojhJ In* 4 sharply carinated sliouljcr, of medium Ddnir with 
occasional panicle of sand in tlie pain- From on id dr the ciit in Meg. 1. 

'['ip* 4, \ cariuaLed bowl tv pc with externally thickened mid internal I y grooved rim, mildly lodged 
and caritmted waUi and deep roundel hose, uf medium rubric. From Meg. IX. 

Typ, At. Smaller and thinner than above with an everted featureless rim. From Meg VTlI 
Tjpt 4b. Akin co above. From Meg. XIII. 

Typ* 4a. -Similar tn above. OF medium inline, carries a dip on both side*. From Meg, III. 

Typ* 44, A ihiclnfinl rim and sharply •arinaurd want. Rough analogies came from B rohma girF, Multi* 
and Sunni' 

......... r - 

Tip* 5. A bowl 1\\K (hi BkirL-Bui-Red ware ui' medium fabric with a slightly out-tumed lratarcfea 
rim, widening ihouhlrr and Tinned base. From Meg 1. 

Tfpt i. SnioJIr-T anil deeper and hai .in exiemiilly cut rim. »f medium fabric and thin section, it carrie* 
a slip cm either side. From Meg. XIII. Analogous Types are available from Drahsuvtgjrt 1 *. MuiiP*, Samir' 1 , 
Ycliraworam 11 and tHfcJJbal 1 *. 


1 inrimt hdi.i, So. 4. p. 21 1. %. It), C 13 and p. 13 
1 Ibid, J&. X, P 10 fig. 2, 7, 

* Ibid, Xo. 13, p, 60, tig. 22, 5c. 

* Ibid, No. 15, p. 21, fig, 2 (2). 

" Ytttmitiium Extatatiant —F%, I-2a, 

4 Antimi India, Vol. 4. p. 211, fig. 10 C. IS. 

* Op. tit., p. 219 fig. 15. F 19 and 9 in fig- J 7. 

* Op tit., p. 52, fig, 14, B 1)2- 

* Op (*„ p. 21, fig. 2(6). 

I • Altditti !nd.ff Vol 4. p.2! t and G 18, p. 10 and I- 105. 

II tbii, V< ( |, 13, P . 52, fig. 14, ft!ID;3. 

" Ibid. Vo!, 15, P . 26, fig 5 (34). 

14 Information from Dr. Snruvjsacbari, Director, State Archaeology. Hyderabad (Rcscryt collection!. 
11 Site 7, :i(| (in Hyderabad State Museum;, 
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Tip* £ A RW-LaiitMW W«t dlndnutbc sized bowl wiiJh a ftaimrirv* iim s almost strati;hi ?idu. 
amr.iKcd t. - -i rounded base. Of fine fkhric^ dipped on bgth rides. Finn? i^aih -wtiiet n conu i of Mf g f Rough 
analogirf come from Clmitdravalli 1 , Brahimigm*. SritUT 1 Md.vk fl v and Veeraboa nakumn { Ycilesw*r*m) 

Typ< Fragnifcnfiliv having concave sides sharply carinate d to a deep toonfieri basr Of coarse to 

medium fabric, from Meg. XIIF 

Tjrp* A bigger and courser variety than ihe arch type, with concave sides and sharp carinAUtm 
From M^g. VIL 

Typr 6 c. A dtrainutfyc type* of medium to cootie fabric and riuck rattan; IfAgnieiitary and grooved 
on the atccrior, From Meg. VIII 

Tift 7, A rdie and unique Bliwk-asid-Red Wait howl wirh slightly out-curved rim, grooved and ribbed 
body, iharply ratrinaird ualst and rounded \mt, of firm fabric. mioollaencd and carries a dip on fhn txttroui 
and inferior upto the fleck, Frram emitb-castcm comer of Meg L Forkatam* i‘< rim only rile, Wlm Si <caitt lo 
have a rough analogous fxiwl of thLs rype. 

Fig. m 

Typ* &. A medium sized vaie or Ittatk-And-Red utuc with out-lurried, externally thickened rim, mildly 
emteavt: iliorL ncd* r bulging pro hie and rounded Imm? p medium lo fine fabric, treated with a fine gb^y dip 
on the externne ami interior upto the neck, carries graffiti murks ha the ihouUkr imm Meg- IX. Analogue* 
come from Hniliiuagiri T , Maski\ Sailing ifld Kisupur (YcUe^varam i u . 

Iyp4 £&. Akin to above but without gmfliti, from Meg. IX- 

Typ* Fsuemally dridumed and cut rim. Of fine fabric, tarries 4 glm*y slip und giaffiii marks on 

die shoulder and in die lower Imlf, From Meg VIII akin to 2b. 

Jjfpt 9. A typical tulip shaped lid-eum-bowl common to all Megalithk riles, has an externally thickened 
and drooping rim. Gf course to medluni Cabric, <4trto a ulip on both rides. Rough analogues come from Brah- 
magiri 11 , Maiki 11 * From -Meg. XIV- 

Jjpi 9n. Akin to above but with a thicker rim, and stttinn and coarse to medium fabric, slipped on 
either side. From Meg XU. 

Tjfx 10. A typical lid of alMjkirk-tv&rt with a valid ring fumdk as the top fur grip, pu.-ep profile and 
vertical fcatuvelesv rim bow, of meiliucn to fine fabric* treated with a black dip on both ride*. Ftom 

Meg, VU ciuj. Analogue* come from Sanur 1 * Bralmygih 11 and Arikamedu 1 *, it served as a lid over 6b, 
as found in rifa 


* lb'ut v VoJ. 4, p. 275, fig. 43. M 3. 

* Op ■ di,j p. 211, fig- H>C f lOfi and p. ft 
s Op. fiLj p. 35* fig* 4 ,41], 

* Op. eif., p. 66^ fig. 22. 2. 

* Information from Sri A. Wahecd Khan, Director, Slate Archaeology, Hyderabad- 

* Op, at hg- 2, 5. 

I 0/s. p 223, fig 17.2: 

* p. of*, fig. 17, Bfiij7. 

" Op * riir, p. 25, fig- 4 1 45) 

™ CuIlecUon in Hyderabad Ardiaeologictd office, 

II Op. tit . p. fig. 14, p, LL 
0/. rri., p. 5S, fig. IS B. lin) 5. 

1J Samir and 52 Ancient, India. Vd, 15, p, 28. hg. 74„ 

11 Ancient India. Vol. 4^ p. 217, fig. 13- p. 2, 
u Audens India, Voi. 4, p. 274. para 2. 
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Fig- 91 

Yyj V IJ A rcd-wsic Ifcuin with externally vertical cut rim, short concave neck, mnUigrooVC-J widening 
shimltle/arnt rounded bote. Ortuediutu to Hue fiibne, treated with a bright rod slip on the exterior and interior 
uptoihe neck, rventy fijutL Rough anakgurj come &oru Brabmagiri 1 and Samir*. 

Typt 1 In. Piffen bom the arch type in size and having externally thickened rim and bluntly carimued 
waiM From Meg VII, A number of variants of Lliii lype are available in megnlithir tiUcfc-and-Rcd ware. 

Type 12. A medium to huge sized pot-bellied v.ne of red-ware with an nit-tumed ir-ltmeksi rim 
euncave neck having a rib around, acid round hue. Of medium to fine fcbrk, liuvni black in .cetiwtotul 
treated with a shiny red dip on the exterior and interior upw the neck and carries a graifiri mark I 1 rum Meg, 
XIV. Analogue tome from Luiiimunchaiiivu (YeUawaram) 1 . 

T> P , 12a. Dcepct than the arch type With a splayed out and externally graved rim (akin to 6. and weak 
grooves on iti expanding shoulder- Of medium fabric, thinner ih lection and came- a light red dip on the 
exterior and intend uplO the rim, heiis a graffiti markon its shoulder. From Meg. Ilf, 

Jype 12b. \ small aiul (luck rim. Of medium to c^rre fabric. burnt grey in action with dip. Fi«n 
Meg. V- 

Typt U2t Akin to above, of medium fabric, with « thirl ml dip, andgiuflitt marks of it,.; shoulder. From 
Meg 111- 

Tip. 13, Splayed out nm, bulging body and round hate, indifferently fired with o thiji ritp I men 
Meg.. X. 

Typf 13a. Ami-ware small tn medium dzcdlnr* lypeindifferently fired with 'lightly ouMmncii, and 
thickened rim, ami a rounded base, nfixwte to medium fabric, gritty core and section fnmtl grey devoid of 
any dip, rorri= a thin terracotta wash. From Meg. IX, Rough analogy com© from Saniir * 

Typt 14. A ird-u’MT vase slightly bigger than above with externally obliquely out rim, short neck, 
globular body and rounded base Ol coarse fi medium fabric, treated with a thin brown dip on the exterior 
and interior opto the n«k and * *nM-si&in«i appearance [perhaps due to its use as a cooking vessel 1. From 
souih-wor corner at Meg I Analogues come finm Urahmagiri* and Madri* 

j-p, ti&. Similar to the arch but differ i« having slightly out-turned featureless rim. From Meg. I. 

Fig. 92 

Typt is A jar Of red ware with externally thickened and cut ton, vertical neck, bulging profile and 
rounded liasc, of medium U* coanc fabric, burnt black cm* and cam« a rod dip on the exterior and interim 
upto the necL From onis.de the cist in Meg. I. Similar types «cur in the pit Circle mho. Analogues come from 
Brahmagiri\ Maski', Sanganaknilii*, Samir'* and Ycllrswwam. 

Typt. 13a Slightly bigger with a bright red slip. <*nit* imtiwd ugsag derotaiion in between two 
inched bands an the shoulder. From Meg. X. 


■ Op. til., p 21B a fig- 14, F & in % 17—3. 

* Op. til., p. 25, %■ 4, 46. 

* From Mrg. I (dst'i in Hyderabad Archaeological office collection. 
‘ Op. til. p. 26, fig. 5—60. 

* Op. tit., p 212, fig. II, C 20. 

• Op. tit„ p. 53. fig. 15, B(iJ 10, 

T Op. tit., p 219, lig 19. p. Id- 

• Op.rif.,p. 61, tig 20 B (tv) 2. 

• B, Sufjbarao, Slant Agt Cutturi af Btllary, pi. V Type IX. 

11 Op. til., p. 29, fig- 1 —82, 
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Typt 15b Differ* from the arch type in having a horbromxUy splayed *,ut tin. ami gt£»v« below die 
azcK of coarse lo medium fabric, devoid of any dip with roue of time coating -.a the exterior, The vtmtinn 
tttarki Uiiidr at ibe rim are seen clearly. From Meg. X. 

Tvp> 15c A beaked rim, globular body and grooved shoulder. From outside tire cut, Meg. 1, 

Type 15d. A thickened and internally grooved rim, multi grooved exterior Irelo'v (he net k with * bulgiiij: 
jiioftls. From outtidt the cist in Meg. 1. 

Fig. 93. 

Typt J5r The biggest of all, uniformly fired, carries a light red slip; From Meg. VII, 

Fig. 94. 

Typt tt\. A redware jar with horizontally splayed out and grooved rim, jlm<at vrriical nr. k rmilti- 
grooved liiouldci and bulging profile and a rounded base. Of medium to fine fabric , treated with a bright ted 
dtp on the crtrrjnr and interior upto the neck. From tire north-east corner of the pit and outside the riit in 
Meg. 1 Oil' analogy come* from Mask! 1 

Jrtu Ida. A splayed out and sharply grooved rim, dipped externally uptn ■houidet and inter unify upt«* 
neck From Meg. I. 

7>pr tSS. Slightly smaller ilian die arch type and lias a long rim and high vertical neck. The black 
patches on the hotly show uneven firing. From Meg. I. 

Pig. 95. 

Typt 17. A fragmentary stand of red ware with daring internally collared rim, elongated concave tides 
and Haring externally collared rim base, of coarse to medium fabric, treated with a light red dip on lire exterior 
und interior urpto the rim. From Meg II. Rough analogues come from Sxnur*, Farkatem 5 , Ydfrswuram and 
NiitgainpaJli, Ltihimancharuvu, KUtnpur and Madcf A number of *udi stands have come from pit circles. 
Typt ira. A variant complete with a drooping rim. r Airier a glfiwy dip From Meg. V. 

Typt 17b. Tht longest sample having grooved rim and prominently collared rtm base, of fine fabric, and 
a red dip From Meg. X 

Typt 17c ■ A wider stand with a number of grooves on the exterior (fewer hall). from Meg. X. 

Typt 17d Unusual in appearance beennae of its relatively -traignt rides, drooping rim arid H^tE hate. 
From Meg. XII. 

Typt 17t. A short stand with a slip From Meg. V. 

Fig. 96. 

Typt IS. A huge redware urn type with daring rim, luindmade elliptical b«dy tapering to a thick disc 
bate Plate CL\}. Of coarse fabric, burnt black in section, n light red slip in the upper half and interior upfo 
the rim, Indifferently fired with a black patch on the exterior, carrying she impressions of grass outride, The 
base has a mat design (Plate ClB).Fronl Meg. X- Rough analogies come from Sanur* and Yeikxwarsm, rtc. 

Typt iSa. Fragmentary and cruder than above with * thickened rim, bean tire fenlnre of finger 
tip pattern decoration in double rows, on the shoulder and loop on the lower, uniformly fired with a light reel 
slip on die uppcrhalf. From Meg. VUl, 

Out of a total assemblage of 215 pots, only eleven have graffiti marks. 1 One cadi 


*■ Op, cit.j p. til, fig. 20 B (iv) 4. 

* Op. at., p. 23, fig. 3 {H to 17). 

* From all these sires the stands are either low or in black slipped ware. 

1 Op. eit.f p. 2!>, fig. 7 — 81, 

* See also the Annual Reports of Archaeological Department of H.L-H. Nizam’s 1-kiminiom 1915- In, 

k 1916 - 17 . 
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(ram the cists, i,c, f Meg. T and VII, three from Meg. IX anti remaining tax from other 
Megaliths. 

They are all post firing incisions and do not show much variety. The common form 
is that of U, straight or everted with some additional scarling3 mostly on one side. Very 1 few 
of these marks have got their analogies elsewhere. A twisted mark with a double knot on 
one of the pots from Meg. VII is unique. The variants U and V were observed at Sanur 
and Mask!. 

Only five of the eleven marks are illustrated here: 

Fig. 90. 

1 . Two groups ol marks, three on the dmuldrr and otic oti the lower half of Mcgaltthii: Hi .irk* * 
aud'Rcd f!b. Thr rnp row gives an ini predion ml some writing. V standing on * M*M»ntal tine, 
connected with uu elongated l T , having it forked right arm, -rpanned by on mdepnukni V form, next 
to which on: three li>■*•*. middle one ntaking an invened and elongated straight Us respectively. The 
louver 1 liitlfis ■«!>.. in i n fl nlif r U farm with an additional curved line and a cross on the horizon fully 
stretched left arm. 

2. Atioi.Lei eom pHeate d group of marks, which also look like 1 Trusts. as m J* with forked and 
curved unu 1* -me and two additional lines added tti the left of the athcr. It looks like an inverted 
angular U atv,, If the L form connected with ihc 7 W,j him b considered #a one. Also on Black and 
Red ware H. h appears ro I*■ wtalion of Yaadmu'i 177'. 

Fig.SL 

3. A pair of Ut enuneftrd by mtwftcd L- (i'2;. 

4. AI must litniUr tu above bin making another t ott the left anuUKOBg a pair of U>. with hook 

L*. (12 a). 

3- A pair >-.] in veiled t's connected hy n horizontal line- TJtr one on die right «xms to be incom¬ 
plete and looks tike a viuLithm uf V ardam 1 * 63 1 (12 ()• 

6, A twisted double knot mark and occurs on a red ware ihcrd from Meg VIII (Not ill nitrated)'. 


G. ORIGIN : 

Megalith tc tombs were under the intensive .study of Archaeologists from the later 
half of 19th century.' Yet the problem eluded a firm grip and most of the inferences based 


* vlnfdiid Rr{!>)rt <*i Atcfu>aat«gtfttl Drtdrfwnl, t 9 Sfi-lp. 6 , fig. 1 . 

* Iti<L 

* However ihc interest in (he study of such OKNUliteaU could lie seen hinted in the we*.- in the publixa- 
lion of ]. l erguy .n Rude Stone mcmiuncnra in all countries, their age and uses', 1872 An earlier reference 
lo the distinctive nature of Indian megalith* was denoted hy Vamtawrn in his 'Note on the Antiquities found 
in thv parts «.f the upper Godavari’ Indian Antiquary, Vol. IV* pp. 305-6* 1875. Later publications like jagur's 
Excavation Rrpors on thr *uute burial site of Adiehmnaluc in t87fi, and Rea's ‘Catalogue of Prehistoric 
Antiquities, ol Adhhennnlur and Penuuhiar' h 1915. Ain- deserving nictuioii are die contribution* ofJ.W. 
Ikrrk's 'An account of the Primitive Tribe* and Monument* of Lhr \cr.I*gm’» Luudun. 1873’, pp. 72—HU, 
and Footed ’Catalogue of prehistoric antiquities.’, Madras, 1901. 
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on ihe excavated data tended to be hypothetical and the diroricH with regard to tfidr origin 
on elironology did not pass beyond the realms < •? presumption. Their dense distribution in 
the Deccan and the South, strongly speaks in favour of u Dravidian origin For these burials, 
which can not be easily ruled out on consideration* * which may appear contradicting such 
a probability superficially. T ltcir sporadic occurences hi the North have to be viewed 
perhaps as scattering spurs of’ a basically Dravidian trait of the South, particularly because 
the Nortli and the South were never mutually exclusive even during the prc-Vcdic 
times. 

Nevertheless it may be freely conceded that Lhc Geography helped considerably the 
natural instincts of the primitiv e communities to isolate themselves From the influences of 
the others. But such efforts arc bound to encounter only a partial success and m> wonder we 
discover difused characteristics of the (me culture in the other in an analysis of 
ethnic features in relation to the Geographical set up. In other words it is impossible for us 
to discover a period of epoch of time when the North was completely and purely Aryan in 
character and the South toiallv and purely Dra vidian, ignoring for argument's sake the 
numerous other ethnic iiillucuces in the Indian heterogeneous composition of people. 

In this context Gordon's* view chat meg&Hihic people entered India from the west 
by a direct marilime route is unconvincing. The maritime contacts were bound to be few 
and far between in such remote times and adventurous expeditions if any by a few, fail tu 
bring about any drastic change in the already existing set up in a country like India. This 
seems to be an ail time truth as far as India is concerned and curiously even after extensive 
contacts with the various cultures of western Europe from the 16th century onwards the 
core of Indian civilization did not undergo any metamorphosis. 

A ceremonial burial custom appears to be purely of an Indian origin or more precisely 
of a Dravidian origin. But it is not unlikely for them to have adopted a few peripheral 
pattern $ which appealed l<> their imagination and were likely to go along with I heir 
traditions harmoniously. The west Asian contacts cither maritime or otherwise may have 
influenced only those who were traditionally accustomed to out sort of ceremonial burial 
or other. Thus, the much discussed porthole was in all probability a western innovation 
which appealed to the imagination of a section of the im galithic builders, who readily 
adopted arid made it a part of their tradition. Any surmise as ro whether the custom reached 
the south along the North-west land joule or by a maritime contact is still open to doubt. 
The discovery of FairservLee of a portholcd cist in the neighbourhood of Karachi by itself 
though probable, is still too weak ui support of a land route theory at this stage. Further 
connecting links have to be brought to light for or against such a proposition. 

lire traditional anecdotes collected and reported recently by Guru Raja Rao* in Us 
thesis are indicative of the fact that these burials were puzzling features of interest Ibr the 
people of all historic periods, who tried to interpret them in then own way, with 


1 Gordon. D. II. The Early me nf Mr tab ui India ajul Pakistan, Journal RoyaJ Asiatic Swirly, 
Loiiduu, 19a<J, Vol. ISO, pp. (X-f)7 , 

* Op. tit., pp. 319—321. 
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ati admixture of mysticism to cater to the imagination of lay people who seem to like it 
that way from times immemorial. 

It is Mot possible to verify whether the Dfavidians migrated from the North or through 
a maritime route directly from the Medctcrrauean regions as propounded by Haimandorf 
from Ute mcgulilhic data. Hut HaimcndorTs reasoning is too hallow tv be acceptable. 
Dravidian cultural traditions were suflick-nly strong to be easily superseded by Aryan 
customs and ilte continuance of cross-cousin marriages in the South docs not prove or 
disprove tlwir migration from the North. On the other hand, one can argue that because 
tome of tin: Aryan impositions were repugnant to their customs* * Dravidians tn mass? 
migrated from the North to the South. 

But viewing die problem from another angle, the caste structure of India appears to 
havr originated r,nly to prevent the intermingling of ract^. Tlrtt Brahmin and Kdialriya 
were not originally segregated from each other and the laws of Mann speak of their identity 
with one another* while scuing die other two cask's on an altogether differ cm footing*. 
The Vaisyas were the ruling class in the Dr a vidian structure of society, while the Su dr as 
appeal to be workers, The word Varna strongly speaks i n favour of a different racial origin. 
Tv keep llicir race pure and unpolluted by the Dravidiaits in a heterogeneous social 
structure, the caste system, was introduced by the Aryans. Initially they had no necessity 
for a fifth caste at all* People of Ary an blood were comprising (he first two castes with a 
ruling grip over the social order, while the rest of die castes were entrusted with keeping 
cattle and tilling the land for the maintenances and lurlhurcucc of the interests of the 
society. 'Hie w>eialJy higher position of the Vaisyas in the ear lier Dravidian gradation was 
formally recognised by admitting them into the twice-bom fold, but none of the ruling 
privileges of the first two castes were extended tv them.. 

Thus die caste system when it originated in the north, it appears to have originated 
to perpetuate a coexistence of the Aryan and Dravidian dements side by side, amalgamat¬ 
ing flic Dravidkn dement into the social structure conceived by the Aryans and at the 
same lime to preserve (In- racial identities as far as possible. This new order quite 
possihlv did not appeal to all sections, and people who liked an independent living of 
their uwn adventurously moved into the forests and unexplored regions of the South. 

rhe caste structure as it was introduced in the north seems to have worked efficiently 
and satisfactorily that it came i<» be imitated a little later in the south mostly on the basis of 
existing professions alone. But this necessitated the introduction or a fifth caste, because the 

1 “When llit Kihalrijas become In any way over bearing inward* <tre Brahmanas, the Brahmans shall 
tlieimclvra dul'. rejtrairi them, fur rhe Kshatriyai sprang Irani (he Brniimsmu . 

“filt sprang from wat«, /CiAa/nisi from Bnhmaem iron from now; all pcnci rating force of tliu*e(lhi«l has 
no effect on whence they were pmdueeif’ ’’KAiiwm: prosper not w ithout BraAmanat. Btahmnr.m prosper not 
without KihiiUiv*, ; Btahamani and KaikUrtm being closely united, prosper in this world and Ihe next." 
Svnd Botht 9 /tin But, V«1 XXV. Oxford) 1886;) 'Lmm Ch IX, 320-322; p. 399. 

* "For Ihe ford of the creatures iPryapalu rirated cattle, he made them over to Voitja; to the 
Brahmitna and the king he minuted all created tilings* 1 . Loc. cit. Ch. IX, 32 7; p. 400. 

> “The Brafi twins, the Kihainj* and the fmg* aattf (Varna) art rhe twice born ones; but the fourth 
the Sit tl> a has one birth only; there is no filth easier." Lot, cit, Ch. X, 4; p, 402, 
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Dravidhm did nut want to mix with the earlier aborigines of the South, whose colour also 
differed from theirs. As Aryans Fell a sense of superiority over Dravidians, die Dravidians 
in their turn fell a sense of superiority over these aborigines and more assiduously tried to 
keep than altogether assay from their establishment, it is almost inevitable for all times, 
that a socially evolved people carry a sense of superiority over all other ethnic groups; and 
in particular within the same group the informed 01 the educated man mines tluu sense of 
superiority over his follow tribesmen. 

Now it ts the turn of the North to imitate the South Though they had no occasion to 
Itavc a fifth caste initially, soon they had to discover that despite all their rigid stipulations, 
irons gl orious of their social order were more frequently encountered. Some of the w omen 
folk of the first two castes uou and then fell into the hands of the lower two pastes, a 
situation mortally detested by the Aryans. Total elimination of such cases by death penal¬ 
ty was in general very rare and these were allowed to live outside the village Limits 
with menial professions. The Dravidian groups that accepted .1 subordinate position tu 
the north, gradually lost their identity completely and fully subscribed to die Aryan impo¬ 
sition'; under the powcrlhl impact of constancy of association. Gross-cousin marriage and 
burial customs eventually disappeared among them. 

The hypothesis mentioned above accounts for the existing data on the caste 
Structure of India originated ill the Gangetic plains for a specific purpose during the Vcdii 
times and was variously imitated iu all other parts of the country, with reference to the 
profession*!. The absence of /Anthropological affinities of the same castes in different 
regions L» explained by this theory of the evolution of the caste structure. 

The mcgalirhic folk, who adopted the prevalent caste system from the north 
probably merged with the Vaisyas of the south because of their knowledge of irrigations! 
techniques and agricultural know-how while those who wanted to perpetuate the older 
traditions ol mcgalithism dwindled into a minority with petrified and stagnated develop¬ 
ment and lost their due place in the southern social order and became a jungle 01 hill tribe. 
Every illiterate tribe ol India appears to be the remnant of an earlier faction of people who 
defied further evolution bv rdusing active involve mail with the developing social structure. 
None ol the finds from the megaiitiiic tombs contain even remote traces of a script at least 
from the known later megaliths. The inevitable conclusion follows that tlic bulk of die tombs 
ol die south were brought into existence only by petrified tribes who rendered themselves 
incapable of assimilating further developments ol the general fabric ol smith Indian .ulluie. 
On this count the Southern Asokan edicts apart from the lact that these were intended to 
guide the MaAamatras and oilier Mouryan official*, were addressed ton much more evolved 
penph than the Mcgalithk folk of Hid Gent. B.tr. The almost coev al Asokan characters nn 
the Ehatiipnolu casket arc unmistakable evidence that the social structure in I he south was 
under the guidance of a literate people at least u round circa 300 b.c. 

There is no necessity now to stress a gen trails probable fad thai the authors 
of Megaliths weir Dravidiaru. 1.1 we are prepared to concede that tlic megalithin builders 
were already in decadent stages of evolution as early as 3rd Century u.c., their origin has 
to be traced to a much earlier period. 
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H, CHRONOLOGY 

It has been generally accepted that thr limits arrived at by Sir Mortimer Wheeler on 
the basis of evidence at Brahmagiti arc no longer operative. 'Hie megulithism of the 
south had a much longer spaa than that he could visualise a quarter of a century back. 

Megatithtim was quite possibly an active and progressive principle till the Asokan 
times and its decadence and petrification b amply indicated by die fact that the mcgalidiic 
folk remained illiterates even during the early centuries of Christian Era. Thus it sounds 
improbable that the Southern edicts were addicted --veu for die mega! it hie folk by .Vsoka 
as envisaged by Haimamlorf in sharp contradiction of Wheeler's post Asokan dating. The 
existence of literate and progressive factors dominating die south Indian cultural plant is 
unmistakably evidenced by the inscribed casket of Bhaitiprolu almost during the Asokan 
times. Megalithic builders were certainly not among them. 

The emergence of iron in the north is evidenced at Atraujikera upto 1000 n.c. 1 , estab¬ 
lished by radio carbon dating, But for our extra caution to accept a single instance a* * the 
determining factor for the entire north, it is becoming plain that the date of iron had to be 
taken back still beyond 800 cent. n.c. sooner or later, ft is evident now that there is an over¬ 
lap of central and w< Urna Indian chalcolitUic ending dates oi 7th century n.c, and tin 
emergence of iron in the North, The Megaliths excavated at K!iapa-Gangnpur 1 , Jimapani 
in Mahar.uira also give us a decisive dating to the megaliths. Dr, Deo* places the megaliths 
of Kliapa-Gangapur in Nagpur DUt., between early ,iU->>ih centuries fl -C- to liU century 
b.c. He further corroborate' his evidence 'vith that of Takatghut Megalithic habitutioiial 
area. Again, the affinities observed between the South Indian tticgtiilhic assemblage and 
the Haiti eh is tan and Northern Iran burials, however, weak these were, suggest dial the 
inception of megalithic burials in the South may not have had a far removed date from 
them. 

Moreover the Red-and-black ware pottery of central Indian chakotithic context also 
culminates around 8i|i century u.c. Setting aside the typological variation for the time 
being, iron smelting ami Red-and-black pottery lastly made their way through central and 
western regions into Deccan and farther south. Now admitting roughly a half a century for 
the evolution and standardisation r.f some of the characteristic mfgdithic types such as 
saggar based Red .unl-black bowls, we arrive around 750 u.c. for the appearance of South 
Indian Megalithic burials. But it has to be remembered that this tradition had a long span 
and even before 300 ti e., ws* tending towards a stagnation incapable of absorbing later 
progressive developments. In all likely hood they jt alottsly kept themselves ou tside the all 
pervading caste structure which totally enveloped the entire country and remain* d <ia a 
petrified and self-contained agricultural tribe, while tlldr counter part which submitted 

* Guru ftjiju Ruo, Tin Mtgetiithu Culture in South India, Mysore, 19#2, p. 325. 

1 il. Lko, Excaratwns a I Takalttghut and Kftafta, 1963-69, p 1+ See also M. S. Nags Raja Raftt 

Megalith* ej ilaitur ; District DJiarv.ii My ante Slate. 

» I.A.R., 1961-62, p. 32-34. 

* Ibid; |> 13, 
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itself to this oeo-Aryanisation eventually became the Vaitya caste, u hose modes of disposal 
of their dead imbibed Aryan customs. Inhumation of burnt bones seems to speak 
of a transitional stage in this process. At the same time it has m be remembered that in these 
processes of evolution any particular transitional stage was always open to the risk 
of domination by too conservative dements and cause the emergence of a new tribe with a 
few modified customs, 

The pit burial stone drdes of Nagaijunakonda did nor present any evidence to bring 
them to a later date and lienee have to be assigned to the probable date of the inception 
of the culture itself, riz. around 750 n.c, tentatively. The pit burial duster at 
site 63 also yielded a cist with a bronze armlet involving little workmanship, suggesting its 
priiimivcncss, But the cist burial tradition seems to be a little later and independent 
development which flourished unaffected by the side of the pit burial culture. Treating I he 
bronze armlet as a spill over from the southern chakolithic period, these may be assigned 
to around 650 b.c, admitting a time lag of three generaliom i.c. roughly a century for the 
growth of a cist constructing custom, 

I CONCLUDING REMARKS; 

The foremast conclusion that follows From the excavated data at Nagarjunakonda 
appears to be that the megalithic tribes were nm a people of a single tradition but a hete ro¬ 
geneous composition oJ more group* with different customs. The explanation for the 
occurrence of pit and cist Imriab lies basically on such a supposition. These group* were 
possibly had no hostilities among themselves, but peacefully lived together. The lone cist 
burial, Meg. VII among a pronunccd cluster of pit buriak suggests it. It sounds a bo impro 
babfo for a cist tribe to go and Utilise the burial ground nf an alien group of pit-burial 
builders for their monument. .Among the 13 stone circles tackled in time operations at rite 
No. 63, only one happened to contain a cist. Is is nut improbable that another one or two 
among the untapped 3 contained cists, but that dues not alter the fad that it is essentially 
a pit-buriai duster. 

It is also untenable to suppose that the tribe were originally ciai-tribc whose 
dccadcm stages signify the absence of regular cist* in view of the difficulties in obtaining 
slabs for the orthos tats. Tile Megalitliic monument is the consequence of a strong semi- 
mental attachment with their departed near and dear and when the tribe was sparing no 
effort to form a stone .‘trdc and provide ah other paraphernalia foil necessary for their 
departed souls, they could not have dispensed with the construction of a cm. It h therefore 
out probable, that fche orlhostab would have been brought into the valley at all costa. 
Even for the two cist burial* these slab* must have been brought from a distance of over 25 
fom. The greater frequency of the pit buna! goes to suggest not only that it was a popular 
method of disposal but it proceeded the ctsi innovation. The cist facmated a section of the 
mcgalitiuc folk ol Nagarjunakonda after they had occasion to have contact with the customs 
or outsiders w ith such a tradition. The absence of die port-hole in both tlw ml cases is 
probably indicative that these were a little more primitive and were constructed bv a sect 
who had no knowledge either of its functional value or of its religious connotation. 
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But, this does not mean that every pit burial Is earlier to every cist. It is erroneous to 
suppose that a new custom completely supcreccd3 an earlier tradition. Only a liberal section 
adopts now and then a new innovation but the conservative section dogmatically adheres 
to the original practices. Thus both must have survived side by side and possibly with 
perfect harmonious relations with each other, religious intolerance and fanaticism being of 
a much later origin in the Indian sub-continent. 

I'hc alignment of the pit line presents another curious but interesting feature. The 
deviations observed on either side of the Magnetic north outh line are 100 pronounced 10 
be disposed oft as inevitable errors beyond the determination and judgement of a primitive 
tribe. Their means of determining the cardinal directions had to be in relation to the sun's 
diurnal motion. As the position of the sun altro between the Summer and Winter solstices, 
the pit line also possibly registered a corresponding inclination. The northern and southern 
inclinations are probably indicative of the summer and winter seasons when the pits were 
excavated, wliile the central positions of the pit lines arc indicative of the equtnoxtal 
conjunctions of the sun, corresponding to the autumn and spring seasons. Data collected 
from a good number of Megaliths located at one site only have to be examined in this 
light whether such seasonal variation had its corresponding reflection over the interred 
paraphernalia, such as a profusion of pots of grain indicating a rich harvest associated with 
pit lines, with a southern inclination, and a modest fulfilment of n sentimental obligation 
during the lean months when the pit line is found inclined towards North by placing <om- 
parativt-ly fewer pots of grain. Sampling to ascertain whether the excavated evidence is in 
conformity with such a supposition has to be made at a single site or different sites not far 
from tmr another, but the epoch of time elapsed should not exceed a span of say 3 genera¬ 
tions or so i.c., roughly a century. Then the parameters involved remain suitably within 
the excavators* comprehension. Only ! 3 megaliths were tapped at the cluster of site No. 63 
which contained 18 stone circles. Apart from the cist variant, among the rest, 5 have their 
pits east-west oriented, while only seven have their pits along north -south, ll is unscientific 
to compare the data of Bast-West oriented pits with that of North-South variants, for the 
simple reason that we cannot be sure dial their sentimental obligation 5 , with regard to their 
dead were the same in both eases became these differed with regard to the direction initially, 
Thu* lire number of a single type dwindle into an insignificant figure precluding a statistical 
comparison of con tems. This interesting feature has to be given weight to in fiitaiit; collective 
ntcgalithk investigations. 

Now comet, the question of the largest stone circle in the cluster at site G3, winch has 
no finds but for two small splinters ©f bones. When Wheeler encountered a similar ctrttmn- 
lance at Bcahraagiri |Mcg. Ill), he presumed that it was robbed 1 . He did not elaborate 
the details or what was actually (bund. In case there were no pottery or bones, it becomes 
difficult to guess the motive of a thief who had no sentimental attachment towards them. 
He would not have 1x7111014x1 to remove bones and pottery which were of no intrinsic 
value. 


* AnHm> Win, Vel, IV., p. 194. 
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So, robbing cannot be presume] as a probable niusc fur the mtptincn ol Mrg, ! V 
of Nagarjunakonda. Probably it connotes a migration of the family. who were responsible 
for its construction and at that time carried away the contmU of the megalith owned by 
them. Sometimes even sharing of ancestral property takes place among the kith ami Ho 
of the deceased before a section decides to migrate elsewhere and in such eases it may m -t 
be improbable they used to share even the contents of a megalith hitherto jointly owned by 
them. Megalith III of Sanur, reported ‘peculiar’ by Dr. FHnrijrr 1 may have been such .t 
case. It goes to mean that a .Megalitlitc monument was treated as a piece of property 
and the dec cm tents or the relatives of the deceased felt it obligators that they should pre¬ 
serve tilts association with their dead even w hen they chose to migrate elsewhere. Such notions 
of ownership are consistent with the innovators of the agricultural techniques. Before the 
full Hedged emergence of agriculture, ownership was a vague notion confined m ly to the 
animal hunted by a person. When preservation of the harvest became necessary for the 
lean months that follow, this notion of ownership seems to have evolved into a tutu r concrete 
form and soon ownership of the very' strip ofland dearer! for cultivation was claimed and 
jealously guarded. Harnessing irrigational fecilit\ therefore follows this notion ufownership. 
By a natural extension of these ideas for what they conridc-ml to lie the permanent parts of 
their dead, viz. the bone remains, elaborate and extensive arrangements were made to 
preserve them. A sentimental extension of the idea of ownership over the non-utilitarian 
objects by a primitive tribe possibly forms an interesting field of investigation for a social 
Anthropologist and incidentally it may he viewed as a facet of the urge Ibr the artistic 
expression inherent in man. Clearly' the paste beads in the neolithic graves and the occa¬ 
sional appearance of a variety of beads in megaliths speak in support of such an urge 
and the tipper palaeolithic cave paintings carry it even into the far remoter limes. 

Golden finds arc generally rare in mrgalithie burials and scenu to occur only when 
the builders bad found it sporadically and almost in a pure state along with the iron ore 
svliieh they bad already mastered to smelt and obtain the metal. Even otherwise os hoarders 
of grain, these megalithk folk were the progenitors of a primitive commerce and accepted 
gold in exchange or their excess grain now and then. Gold diadems weir unearthed from 
the urn burials of Adichcnnalur, consisting of thin elliptical leaves; sonic of them had tliio 
wy projections along the major axis provided with minute apperturcs to facilitate running 
a 'bread through, to fasten over the fore-head or hand. The incised ornamentation was 
indicative of their primitive character with simple oblique strokes, dots and triangles. A stone 
pendant covered by thin .sheet of gold was one among the golden finds illustrated by Kca* * 
Beck reported golden annular beads from Moukli Imm the outskirts of the twin cities 
of Hyderabad-Secunderabad. An admixture of 1 silver was detected in some of die larger 
samples*. 


1 Andtnl India, Vcl- XII, p. 29. 

* Alexander Rea. Annual Rtpwt of AnkimtjtgiaU DtpaTtwnt. Southern Circle. Madras and Coorg, 
p. 7, niird by Guru Raja Rjo : up. tit, p 282. 

* Gum Raja Rao. I) A Megalith!; O tlfsat sn South India. Mysore 1072 p. 272 Jt 278. 
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Tim golden objects of Nagarjiinaktiiida megalith include two sprial shaped ear-rings 
alongwirii 35 small cylindrical beads of thin sheet gold. An alloy of silver was used for the 
manufacture of 18 spacer beads exactly similar in shape to golden samples. Use of a silver 
alloy for the munllacture of bends is far more rare than gold and die finds of Meg. XIV 
may be treated as specimens encountered Tor the first time. Use of silver strongly speaks 
in favour of trade rdn tacts, as silver does not occur in a native stale as in the case of gold. 
Thus having had & reason to presume outside contacts at least occasionally lisr the mega- 
lithie folk of Nagarjunakonda, 011 c can presume that their customs might have undergone 
some modifications under the external influence. Yet flu absence of porthole in either of 
the cist buriah suggests a remoter dale of their construction. 

The armlet of bra® from Meg, VO is another of the singular features in evidence at 
NagaijunakondaV Once again Adiehennalur and Nllgiris offer parallel examples of Bronze 
itetrn though involving greater (raft mans hip and still in production techniques, flic work¬ 
manship in the Nilgiri finds is being accounted tor by assuming trade contacts with the 
mediterranean cultures*. But the lone specimen with no decorative feature of Meg. VII 
was undoubtedly a local production and possibly suggests the conclusion of a chalcolithlc 
period from which it may have been tv spill over, as copper*filling? were already reported in 
evidence in a neolithic context by Soundcca Raj an. The dearth of bronze and copper items 
is to Ire attributed more to the absence of copper deposits in and around the valley in parti¬ 
cular and the scarcity of both copper and tin in general all over the south, rather than 
glowing over the chalcolithic problem. Again the appearance of only ornaments and ultili- 
tarian items and not arms of defence in die mega lid lie context is too significant to he lightly 
viewed. On this score alone die bronze finds of megaliths seem to connote I he beginning of 
the end of a dmlcolkhic period and local iron deposisfs effectively answered the need of 
dcfencivr objects fairly early. Almost an identical item was in evidence at Brahmagiri. 

Now, n few comments about die iron implements found invariably in all the 
mcgalithic burials arc to be added. The presence of iron seemed to imply a later date in 
general for these monuments from a long time,—at least from the day these burials seriously 
confronted the modern archaeologist, as an elusive problem of the South, A revision of tliis 
notion is long due, as it served only as a bias of little usefulness. If we are prepared to accept 
8th cent, n.c. to be the date of the emergence of iron in the north-for die time being not 
considering (lie date of I OOU n.c. from Atranjikera, — why should the southern date bc-far 
removed from it? We have no evidence at all to presume any sharp break in the Continuity 
of North-south contacts at any period and an important and revolutionary discovery had 
every reason to travel faster to the South, when compared to some of the traditional customs 
of merely sentimental import. At the same rime, we do not encounter any culture associated 
with iron and proceeding mcgalithistn in the south. Hence, on die precise determination of 
the date of commencement of the use of iron in the north, depends die emergence of megali- 
fhtsm in the south, possibly differing from it by a few decades. Here again caution is neces- 


1 Ah.-<f>,i Wan, Vol. IV, fig. 41-6, prevrm a! mint an identical example at Urrdmugiri 
1 Lk. «/., pp. 270 —271. 
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saj y to observe that wc have no substantial evidence to suppose that h* use was communi¬ 
cated. definitely From the North. 

Iron armament* in the burial* clearly point out that these were designed Fur purely 
dcfcncivc purposes against the entmies of the deceased. ho these Iocs could be J The> w ere 
certainly not among the supernatural entities worshipped by the megalithic Folk, it 
was ever the human habit to try only appeasement tactics with supernatural for res from 
times unmemmorial, when He Felt that ihr*e were angry with him. The answer seems to be 
only in the fact that the megalithic people were predominantly agriculturists. They used 
to store their grain for lean months and never suffered hunger ant] quite often these wove in 
a position to trade their excess produce. As hoarders of grain* they had cnemh \ all around; 
in lltosc, whose profession was principally cattle keeping and hunting winch was ain-h 
becoming a more hazardous way of living compared m agricultural ■u cupation. A deep 
defensive condo uxness was quite possibly instilled by frequent attacks over the megalithic 
settlements; and carrying defensive weapons eventually lutd become part of megalhhisro. 
As food materials were fell necessary in the burial* so were the iron arms. In all probability 
-tome of the megalithk burials were constructed over die remain* .1 tittle whet were killed 
in sudden encounters. The consequent delay in giving a regular burial fiir diem 
in accordance with their customs in such cases becomes sel&expExtminr) and ultimately 
results in secondary burial. The iron arms tacitly suggest the warrior qualities of megalithic 
Folk constantly threatened by sudden attacks so that placement of arm* also in the bUriah 
became part of the ceremonial way of disposing the dead. The need for arms was Felt so 
strongly by them definitely because or mo frequent attack* by others who were not 
by themselves agriculturists. 

Inventing an elaborate and difficult burial procccdurc a fortiori implies considerable 
leisure for the megalith Widen pointing out their \m spent} and plmtihidr. It was but 
natural that their way of living was mortally grudged U> others whose mainstay of living 
was cattle keeping. 

Among the pottery finds, one Feature which nerd* special mention b that (he ring- 
stand must common among the pit burials was totally absent in ihr two dsls in Megs. I and 
VII. 1 hr classification that the pit and the cist orgin.uc from different traditional customs 
is thus amply justified by this marked difference in the bud* -md the pit should 
not be construed as a decadent stage of the oner da borate cist The elongated land Ot red 
ware here differs From the shorter black ware stands all over the south, occuring in cist 
burials, The red-and black-ware pottery of course is a common feature of both variants. 
Not much of a comment is called Ibr on this universal feature. Though it is now known that 
the Red-and-black ware pottery results essentially by three different techniques, viz. (i 1 
Inverted firing, (ii} Straight firing; and (in? Double firing, the megalithic JUd-aneNbUrk 
variety was confined to the first method of manufacture only. The product* manufactured 
by inverted firing have red colour in the bottom of the samples, only tbr top and interior 
presenting thick black colour often with a little lustre alto, depending upon the quality of 
day and the slip applied. The red and black samples occurring in a uon-m cgali tbic context 
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generally imbibes the oilier techniques* also. The characteristic megalith k (ypesconfiejid to 
the technique of inverted limit; present the imending continuity of these t^es throughout 
the megatfthfc period which Is. certainly mu short as hitherto bdeived The occurence 
of Red-and-black ware samples in those of earlier periods in the- north, including 
Harappan bearing, is positive priMifthai the technique at least originated there. The maimer 
and method by which it travelled to south and captivated thr imagination of the megalith 
I milder t to such a great extern that it w.t* adopted a* a characteristic and permanent feature 
of their culture needs a separate and comprehensive investigation It may dr note an exodus 
of certain ethnic groups lock, stock and tiurrcl towards die south tit rough Central India 
which might have served as a shelter tor a specific period till new forces tame into play 
pushing them further south beyond die Deccan. Even typological affinities can be 
discernible between the earliest mcgalhhic pottery of the south and central Indian black 
uud-mi ware which was to offer the links between the north and the south. Considering the 
clmsrtological gap betw een the early black-aad-red wane specimens m the north and the 
earliest megalhliie finds of die south. it is not difficult to guess the existence of an inter- 
medtary culture which must hive flourished in th»* central region and aim served as a carrici 
of the technique of inverted firing. Western India also played a significant role as n c ultural 
link between die north and ihr south vU the Deccan from the earliest historic times and 
there is no reason whv it should not have lived answers to some of our ciudrolithie and 
protohistoric spread and distribution problems. An assesmetit of the megalithic culture 
of Vidarbha may extend the earliest mega lit hie date nf the South to still remote periods 
and at the same time bring t«< light link evidence hitherto remained uniioticed. 

The bone remains were observed to be too fragmentary in general oitd do not readily 
admit of any positive inference to be drawn from litem. Only uiu'al Lined bones were met 
with consistently which suggest an earlier date lor reasons already stated above. 


*■ Dr. Kmhtut ihiithy K. had nuiiwd this fiici whilr he Vf«a ilnding with Nc^arjunafcoiuU jwitery 
types Aral athei BUcl-and-rwl v».ire of the curly hitlcrir*! period at the ijlr* like SalihuodiUt) eiC- 
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Liirr or Sites: 


Silt W 23. i ttto* .V AW. Tim 3 monastic complex «rf die ft :lu ,d.« period, i.r. Cues 3rd Century 
ad '.jiiijlI -il in the Nonh Woieru region of the Valiev, Tlir nn.imtfcT romprnn of * three winged nh.Tr. 
‘ 1,ld « central Muotafia the entire unit 6 u ing * rubble Shf* and «v* bri< t votive .\„/*r on the somhrtn title 
A rivulet meandering drt-w virycmre* Itrlorr joining the river partly washed out tile ;?a/w. 

Viif ,Ve. 4i, Sett# jV 1 ’, 't Msgalithic cluster posribly lu-Jonging to a, cist burial liariJiion 
All bmghmv excavated oat of these tom in as early as 1927. It was not pcmihle to mrivr 41 the total mmlir: 
ol fnntl'H here because, the later iiionastu complex i-mw&bty dir bill Kihuttitthimmp^ .-m the sr.uth«il 

*bpej nf which lIlf «te was sriualed. vciv likely utilized the t*uldrii of these bitrUln h-, formuiir .1 pedmtal 
for us stupa, 

Aite Jfc 43. S*U>r$ r/. Situated somcwhai centrally with a shift toward* Northedt in the Ymlcv: 
- > u ' ld - a fw^nds In association with micreiiths and hence believed to be of an early wdtiHk phase 

SlU -' i(] 45A t S'itor \ V: A mkrotithu? rite nit the foot of PhtriuigLuiuiu hiik and a litiJi niuarrk 
Mtxrth-Wrsl uf rile No. +5 The micmlithi here were not associated with poitheitls 

Ai/r Ae, iii, timtar ,V l J : A rtfoliihk hatritttfiutud complex in the South Eastern comer of the n-ctor 
located somewhat centrally In the Valley 

4‘iff .Vi!. 46A, SattarS i l \ South-western rxteurioh of iht above sue with attenie distribution h pits, 
tine of which yielded an articulated human skeleton. 


V<J ( A*. 47, Skier X VI 1 A lumli-wcstero cxirrmion ol Site No. 46, will) .1 diimlmiinn of pits, 

* l ft f 33, ffaJ XiI t A micirf!ilblC fwhtR,tion “ vnith eastern region f .( ,J lr valley, where 
the bed-rock Was exposed ai a sheet leaving small rod po«.kei-acnmiuUtiam aroirticf 

^ l ^ JI duller in the south vigftrra region of the vallry with 

1 megn ir o w ju. 1 i were r jccavaied in die final phiuc of excavations But far u single cist- burin I the rest 
were pit-ardts and hence this was termed ,vs a pit-cirde duster. 

k! ' J’* 1 ’,' X " : rh * limlieilic giTC-yttil yielding w m»„y „ 10 Jumn .kekWIU ill in.iM 

rtST : “’ MBd in »met «rIbe.aqraid »»«**•« 

counr df tl* nvef by 150 metres. 


e . • >Vfc ff. 7t ' f %?** , A7/; S ’ nw!wl tovards *** *** oTStie So SR, it was an early medieval pit area 
and Mr-g. IJl was located tn the Southern region r.fihk dtc. 

Sit' M. IW, Stria, XXXIV: Thr EaiK Stnnr Age, Site in ihr North Eastern comer of the Valley, 

2 ““£* 2 ! 32 ? “ J Urly “ ,l1 Middtc unomhed. Tiie itraut compriWdtontt^dy 

by nver pebbles contributed by the river aud vxb+hgtfor ,rones relied bom the W-terti bordering hUb. 
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APPENDIX-B 

Ra, 0113 UfUOtOrw DAOJiti) 


Date 

f*ab Period A - 

Sample Culture 5568 5730 13. C., A.D. Sample 

Xo [iAiril on 

5730 


Tunis Depth. FirJd Ntn 

ot Sample Remark! 
No. 


IT-74 

Kcpllthk 

im±<& 

IP55-HK1 ‘,B.< 

1F-53B 

Tf 

1750-f-100 1003 -105 *5 CD. 

rr-so 

tl 

15354:95 

1580-loo 3If* -VD 

TF*72 

IK 

1525-95 

1570± 100 .WALK 

1T-B 

ti 

1495- 10$ 153$-100 1(5 A D 


Vth tporay 

Gnw 8 

50 on 

Current 

tiinnaxi 

Skeleton-tO — 

Science 

bones 



Vd.SS, 
No. 2; 
J%4. 
pJWW-*2 

n 

«mv r-3 

35 em — 

Ibid 


Skeleton-? 



Aim it ill 

Sire 46 

1,2 in 1.5H - 

Ibid 

boon 

XV/36. 

Tr. A3 

cm 



pit 4 A 



Soft iponzy Ciravo-6 

52 cm — 

Ibid 

human 

bourn 

Skcktoji-8 



31 

C rave-4 
Skeleton^ 

40 cm — 

Ibid 


The 0iioc vr-tt fo: purpftv' of mli.utarion -was taken 
lo tie 1950 
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■ucnriifn ill 
ArtUthilm, 1B6, 193 

AcheiiUtm, 23. 24, 25, 2ti ( 29. 33 n, 15. 36, 40. 4t 
43, 07. fffi, 90. 9 j. 130. 135, 153 
AcJiculian iniliii.iJ 2*1, 2-V J3 n. Mi. 41, 43 
Ackculiiin wutkrr, 29. 87, BU, ‘Mi 95, JJO, 13$, 1M 
gadda, 7 
AJavifutitfi sunm f 7 
Adichrhatiahtr, 20 L, 209 

ad«. 73* 89, (33, (53, iH, 157 181 
adze hailing. 133 
Africa. 22, 43 

agate, 60. 6t, <>3. 64. 66. HO (%% 147. 148, 151 
152 
Altar. 60 
AJfizm amata 4 

Atldiiir F.R., 78n. <00. 12 In. I2fin 
Atmtar, 108, 170. 197 
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A man* van, (33 
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Anaii!,ipur District, 157 
andtiii canal, 40 
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Asttmcr, 191 
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anvil, 71, 159. 160 
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Aifutla ».'M r-r'i Gmdin., 7 
ardiaciuu, 8 
Arikatnniu. 19ft 
Anaida adtetnaeiii}, 2 
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armJri, 165. 166, J82. 2v> t 209, 2tU 
•now-iwad, 46. 48 54. 53* 36. 58. 62, 67, I. 78. 
168, 181 


ardiii.ial environment, 98 
Aryan, 202 , 203 . 204 , 205 , 206 . 

«h, 85, 07, mi, 89. 90, 91, 92, 93, 94, 95. 96. 97, 
!0t 1 Oft. 177, 178, 179. (00, 181 
Aj&mbhujjvn-amm. Temple, 65 
Ailiy, 86,93, 94, 163, (14. 168. 169. 179. 18fi 
Asokan. 204, 205 
Aifriragii rMemojus. 3 
jisnu moitioiunr, I 
Ammd&a, $ 

Alht** taaiaia J’ii.ir U, 7 
Atnmjihera, 205. 'lie* 

Amntlar, 194 
HtifTtu mimssmitu. 1 

awi. 47, 66, 70, (58, 16t 

aac, 44. 80, (16, 89, 90. 124, (26. 129. (30, 131. (33. 
153, 154, 155. 157 

jUttnm-huitiiwr. 90. 95. 126, 130 139. 155 
4iir«iii Eml 5 


Bar spa BWunfm, 3 

Baltul, 80, llfi, 162 
Baliurujiii 1 16, 11fl 
Baidyapur, TtJ 
Balkans. ID( 

Baluchistan, 205 
Banda. 127, 132 
Bantlt rival j induiiry, 67 
Banker, N R.. t69. 200 
Bancrjce, K.D , 20n, 25, 47 

B<m JtirgAa, 5 
Barred h raided goosr, 7 

bawlr, 70, 72, 73, 74* 76, 77, 01* 82, 8*. 85. 87. 90. 

93. 94,95. 121.157. (58, 159. 160 
bauicu. (86 
bturs Crami, 10B. 112 
Itiudania fdttmHUa, 4 

brad, 57. 74, 75, 76. 77, 79, 80, 06, 87. 08. 09, 90, 
92. 93, 94, 162. 163, (64. (B6, 206, 209, 212 
bead, barrel-dr nil ar cylinder, 90, 162 
bead, cylindrical. 74, 75, 76, 77. 165* 179. 182 
(wad, dlKcdicubtr t 71. 84, 85, 88. 89. 90. 92, 93, 
162, (63 

bend paste. 79. (JO, GG. 07, 162, 163, 164 208 
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head, paite/or ihrii,72, 87, 88. 89, 90, 93, 94, 162, 
163, 164. SOB 
bear, 5 

Beck, H.C., 208 

Beldampi, 113 

Bdbry. 78 jl, J02b, UGn, 118a, 122, m, 1 27, 
129, 133, 138, 154, 157 
Bhati^nrotu, 204, 203 
Bltavan&ri, river, 22 
Bluim, river, 11 
Biemiytar breadth, 109 
Biaxial breadth, 109 
Birbkaapur, 52, 51 
Blache Valid dr la, Un 
Blaci buck, 5 
Bb cM sag!*, 7 
IW-ki k^liftAdctl goose, 7 
Black kite, 7 
Black vulture, 47 

Made, 20, 2!, 43, 45, 46,47, 48, 49, 50. 51. 52, 33. 
55, 56. 57. 59, GO. 61. 66. 67, W. 69, 70, 73. 
77, 78. 79. 80. 8B. 140, Ml 144 145, 146 

149.130 I 51,135. 156. 137, 150. 15ft, 174, ISO 
blade. Lacked. 46,47, 40, 30, 51, 52, 33, 36, 57, HO, 
61, «, 67, 08, m, 71, Oft. 144, 145. 150, 131 
blade, conedotont, 37 
blade-flake, blade, 141, I Ml, 156, m. IV- 
blade, Inf-duijHid, 52, 68 
Idudelct. 42. 50, 8H, 89, 90, 91 
Marie, parol I cl-sided. 47, 51. 32. 36. 37. 59, 60 , Ol, 
67.69. 145, 130, 151 
blade scraper, 56, 70 
blade, veiTrUttei, 150 
Bins taiu'e gastipii, 3 
BUpArri: maibmtfintmit, 2 
blur hull, 5 
RptThfmud difnssa, 2 

Hondo Highlander 192 
Honiara, 51, 52 
Botussvi fiabtUiJtt Lina 2 
Ijorer. 44, 45, 70 
Uotofrut uttiadarij, 2 
Bindapkm imgacamtint pall., 5 
Bus family, 83 tt 
Bosgairrii/ H, Smith, 5 
Bes ittdifus Linn., 5 
Botanical Survey of India, 2 
bovine animal, 169, 177, U13, 191 
Bralimagtri, SO, T0J, 10S, 106. 107, 115. 116, 117, 
11B, 119, 120. 121, 122, 129, 127. Ifir. 161 


162, t«M, i 73, 177n, 183, 196, 197, |98 
199, 203. 207, 209, 209ft 
brass tirade*. 165. 166, 173. 164. 186. 209 
Breek. J W . 20In 
Ih'itldi -uttuLivd. 13 
limine, 162. 1«2 184 20fi. 299 
betray.-: armlet, 102 
Brown hawk wl, 7 
Bubutn* tutmiii linn., 1 
Buffed U, 5, 74. 79 
Bvphus WKmmihts H-tldt. 7 
Bid). 5. 17:3 

burin, 46, 47, 64. 66, 67, 68, 70 
fjttriit, M.C., 22, ±2n. 23 
Htirznliam. IOI, M3, 1(6 
Ihri dtps, 6 


Catcareoifs. f. 14. 16. 17. 24. 40. 41. 49. 166, 184 
Calcium carboiLolc, 17, lit 
Calcutta. 103n. 165ft 
California, 163 

Calt*. 108, 111. M2 
Cammiitdr, L.D,, 22, 22n, 23 

CiUirnr, M3 

Canint f»m. 105 

Cams itum tt, 6 

Cams fmUipn. 6 

Cappittu srpi.tjlt, 4 

Ci]ppm is Hjslaat, 3 

Capra hirrus atpognu End., 5 

eap-ntirtc. 166, 167. 171, 174 

caput, 186 

Cmdiwptnmiim hafkazabum, 3 
CatifMt spsmatm* 4 

ca radian, 39, 63. 64, 66. 68. 69 140, Mb. H®. 
150, 151 

Caroline LiLuiri . IG3 
Ctuw OinUahia, 3 
Gsstin fistula, 4 
Catol» TliutBpron, G„ 97 
Cotton, C.A.. 12 
Csutc-egret, 7 
tave painting, 208 
Gloria uraturia Linn.. 2 

ettlL 73, 75. 00, 111 81. OH. 1|7, U9 91 113, \t~ 
128, 129, HO, 136. 153, 134, 135 
<e)i. dongaud, 71 73. 80. Hi, rtfi 
«lt, tluK-bui, 75, 80. a~, 91, 127. m m, IMi 
155 
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Cemetery, 76. 77, ill, 86, 103, lot, 106, 107, 110, 
115, 116, 123, 163 
(Vjirr.il Europe, 101 
Central India, I GO 
Ceactal Xafloual Herbarium, 2 
Central Travamort , 106 
Cmbttlar. Mr 
Crmtalf 191 

Crrruj liuiavuh cuV. ( 5 
Cpi 'eu vmrotnr, 5 
Ceylon, 67 
ChnkradJt&rpur, 51 
Cljaktavany, S.N., 133« 

(Juleedonv, 61. 66. 60, 69, 89, 9.7, HO, 145, 147, 
146 

Chnrmwtrkiw, 108 
CiiAiuEravdllL. (96 

(■ h.iT: h lid i r- 79, 162 

r-Wnd, 87. m. 89. 91.02,93,14,95,96,97, 98, 99 
Qiaimvcdl, l uia. 51n f S3ii, 5-in. I26n *27n,l34n 
Chellcs-Acticul, 25, 26 
Chenchit, 102 

rlirtt , 48, 50. 37. 59. 60, 63, 89. 70. 71, 73, 75, 76, 
77. 179, m HI. 142, 143. 148. 150. 131, 153 
chert, flinty, 50 
i lien, green jntfkcr,’, V- r 
ChfitUnki fjmtf, 6. 7 
Cbfldcj V.G., 101 
China, 102 
Chinns, fjidla gnba, 7 
Chbiita pnli, 6 

diisd, 09, 139 138, 143, 146, 175 
Cfiitn, 5. 7 
Chlotis fiat haul, l 

chopper, 28, 26, 33, 36, 39, 40, 41, 123, 127. 130. 
139 

chopper, tide, 123, 124, 127. 130, 139 
CtnjfvJk^m Jkbw, 2 
Chuia dammugin, 72 
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List. IW. 167. 171, 172, 173, 178. Ml. 162. 163, 
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iV^giu Bronu's Catalogue, 157 
CslhU, 191 
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copper, 74, HI, 36, 162, 104, 209 
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148 
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core, scraper, 89, 140, 142, 150 
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Cjptnn ratu7ufoj> 2 

dabixrr , H 159* H\& 

IWm, II, 44, 78. 79, 80, 102, 125. 1(50, 1M. 

205, 211 

Da trlecurntm ttgjptnrr., 2 

dagger. 167, I KB, 171, 174. 180, 181 

DuLmnbad, 106, Jib 

D.miodar Valley, 32n 

Dan uhlan Europe, 102 

{Jaiari puma, 6 

deer, 139 

Denial mad*, 1&3 

Deo, S.B.. IfjOn, t20i,, 12 In, 205, 

Dciert Fayum, 97n 
Dedtpande, C D,, 1 J n 

Ik.nigu p jl (r 6 

Dhanvar. 8* I In, 66. 205u 
Dharwar lormationji. Ofi 
D'taphsu, 110 
Dichromate Method, 15 
Duhnuhthpi, 3 

huhttutotfau .'i ntrta, 3 

Dkiima teamtoi, 2 

dibtnitc, 129 

Difimi ingonata, 7 

Ihpuracaiafois prostraltu, 2, 3, ( 

disc, tertacotta ur pottery, 87. 08, 9 ( 1 , 93 , |gj 

Olllal tpiphjnu, 1 10 

dolctiic, 0, 9, 72, 127, (53, 13* 

tlolcfiik, 127, 129 

IMichoftnaif, lOB, I© 

Donkey, 5 

DumnU-Armakur Pasj, 22 
double hi trial, 103, 107 
double fixing, 210 
double knob, 201 
doubic-piefe, 138 
double pot, 93, 117 
Draiitlixn, 202, 203, 204 
drill, 152, 161 
drill, hole. I$l 
Dtuky-botnci! owj, 1 

Ear*ring, 179, 209 
EchtfwhloH idmct, I 
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ultxtiir.ial, 100 

edapble Etc ion, 4 
EMinumnu MU, 56, 66, 71 
%!«. 161 

EUphat maximal tinn,, 5 

Eittiuhr pitdire, £ 

Eqww (abaltits Uns,, 5 

Elwiu. V., 102a 
EntgraituUu bifma, 2, 3 
Eragrouii faults, 2 
Eagrindt UtuHa Ver, pkmoia, 2 
encarpmeni wde, 13 
Etipftmbiat, 3 
Euphorbia unUquomm, > 

Euphorbia t iH'UiVd. 3 
Eurasia, (02 
Eeoluutiii ainiiada. 2 
Excarnattwi bUriel, 178 
Exieudal inbunrnirm hunnl, 76, 77, 79, BO, 
105, 106, 107 


fabricator, 9|. 129. 130. 139, 161 
faience, 162 

ttdncrvM W,A„ 202 
Fako pmgrinki Gtnrl, 6 
Foie# prtgniutter SundevalJ, ' 

Fauresmitb, 43 
feldrpar, 8, 21 

Fflit chauj k 6 
Fthj jubaut, 6 

Frhi tubigtntta, 6 

Ftlis tifnj, 6 
/moral, 168 

/«*■ 105, 173, 178, 187, (88, I®, 190, 191, 192, 
193. 194 

Fergutnn, }., 20[ n 

HI. H3, 156, 178, 186. 190. IM 
Fimbniiihf dtchctofUa. 2 
Fimbnjfjhi ftmtpMis, 3 
fmgCT-riiig. copper, 37 
fwh, 7, 80 

***** 20, 21. 22, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31. 33, 
37, », <0. 41, 43, 44, 45, 47. 50. 31, 52. 

53, 34.57, 58. 60, 6j, 62, 64, 67, 69, 70, 72, 

73, 74, 35, 7fi, 77. 78, 79. B0, BI, 82. 83, 84. 

05. 86, 87, SS, 89, 90, 91, 92. 93. 94, 93. 129. 

132,145,147.(49, 152, 153. 155, 156, 157. 
159 

flake, axe-like. 44 
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Sake-blade. 21, 22, 26, 35, 43, M, 45. 46. 49, 50. 
51, S3. 55. SG, 57, 65, 67, 69. 70. 71. 76, 93, 
156, 157, [59 
Hake, eore- triniiiiii^. 50 
flake, cortex, 35, 41 
flake, end. 25, 27. 2* 30, 31, 40 
flake, lea!-hoped 53, 69, 71, 93, J45. 146, 147. 
ISO, 151, 157 

Hake, km, 24, 25. 26, 27. 29. 32. 35 36. 52. 59. 

60. 61, 63. 64, 65. 67 70, 11 
flake, scraper, 56. 57 
flake; aide, 25, 27, 26, 30, 36, 40 
Hake, simple, 36, 37 

flake, waste, 24, 23. -Hi. 49, SO, 57. 65, 68, 140. 

141, 142. 144, 147, 144 
ftimatile origin. 18 

Fmo.RJ)., I, 5n, 12, 7rt, 125, 129 (33 (34, 13a. 

13D, 149. 157, 16 In. 163. *0)n 
frooit’! catalogue, 157. £01 n 
Foote* collection, 125, 123n. I27 q. 133, J34, 157. 
161* 
lCBsU, 43 


Gabb'ufaji, 6 
Cabbikm, 6 
gaming counter. 161 
Gardener, E.W., 97 
Garttdilvat, 7 
GaTidmantttdu, 7 
gronieuic, 46, 46n. 58, 62, 67 
Ghosh, A., 19n 
Gtddalur. 22, 23, 52, 53. 
tilobtti. IBS 
GlabfUa flipcratimj MH 
Gltccid fossa*, 192 
Ghuinetfdui h/isvtUe« t 3 
glossy slip, 195, 196. I9B. 200 
goat. S, 74, 79 
Godavari, 11. 96, 2Uln 
gold, IBS. 179, 194. 208, 209 
Goni™ Chillic, V., lOln 
Gordon. D.H., 202 
graffiti. 93, 195* 199, [99, 200 
granite. 8 9, 13. 20. 21. 24. 53, 50, 68, 71, 83. 85 
87, 90. 160, 166, 168, 170. 171, 172. 173. 174 
175, 176, 177, 178, 179. ISO 
granite-gneto, B, 9, 13, 20, 21 

granite outcrops 38, 68, 71. 83, 85 
green make, 7 


Crtwia ntwtfifolh, 3 
Grey partridge, 7 
Gulia, B S, 104n 
Gundain karri run river, 2W 
Gan;r. X<ikkn f 6 

Guntur District, 5, 12, 133, l£G 
Guru Raja Rao, B.K . (66n. 183, 202, 205n. 
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Hainumdotf, C.V l . I02n. 203, 205 
hair-MihtetTatLcan duelling, 101 
halT-ttibterrancan house, 100 
Haiiastur Indu, Bodd, 7 
E ija.11 ur, 205n 

hanmii-r jton®, 76, 86, 87, 92, 93, 94, 95, 129. 159. 
160 

ItAml-axe, 20, 21, 24 26. 27. 28, £9. 30, 31. 32. 

33, 34, 36. 37. 38, 39,40.41, I® 
hand-axe. lanceolate, 28 
Hnrapptt, 79. 106, 107, 161, 162, 163 
Ha rap pan, 106, 201, 211 
H&smaiper, 196 
Hjutbutpur, 161, 

Mtlicitn nor a. 3 
Hihoircpiufn. ztylairtitim, 2 
ifaboixatu plant!, 2, 3 
Herbiu^us under growth, 3 
Hrrpiia ilb$ Lhmacui, 7 
Htjadiai garni Li Linnaeus, / 

HrrptiUi gntms, 6 
HiUr^pagm cmloiiii}, 2 

Hibiscus mi&mtkta, 3 

Hill PantaratriJ. 106 

Hipfwtdtnm lptHTu, 6 
Hitchcock. R,. J02n 

hoe, 102, 127. 126, 130. 137. 138, 153, 154 

lu*. weeding, 102, 128, 130, 137 

HnhUTiiwtshtttn, 102 

holnteiic, 10, J7, 18 

hone. 159, 16(1 

hoof, 178 

hom, 76, 77, 35*. 161. 175, 178 

honthiende Schists, 8 

Hatge, U5 

hour glass, 168, 170, 174. 175, 176, 187 
ilowlh, W., I02n 
Atonem, 188, 192, 193 

bum*™, 109, 185, 186, 187. 188. 189. 190, 191. 
192, 195 
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nimtiug leopard, 6 
Huitoa, J.H,, !0£ii 

Ifynma j/rirfij , 0 

Hydmbul, 12, lOOt.. llfti. 121. 132, 1.33, 136, 
138, 197m l ll «n, l<*Jn r m 
Hyderabad Miaetnn, 132 133, 136, I97n 
hypsometric curve, M 

lhunt tmmtf 5 

/bbmrJ' fjnih,, 

Iitdsom 113, 191 

fadetnmimur. 32, 159, 161.168, 169, I7‘ I7fi. i 79 
Indian Liuon, 5 
Indian elephant, > 

Indian fax, 6 
Indian hni>e«1liH, C 
Indian Museum. 132, 133, 157 
Indian Wolf, fi 

Itid'Cfifrr'l CordlfulLi, " 
hdigoftr-’. twiaifAvlLt, 2 
Indiepfwt kiivitM; 1 
ludui valley, 12fin 
Imm uiimu f> 
intercalated ehatr, 8 
inverted tiring, 195,210, 211 
ffmitcte obum, 3 
Iran. I26n, 205 

Jackaj, 6 
jade, 123 

Jagor’s Excavation Report, 201 
JaluufinLli industry, 67 

jangu piihj 6 

japan, 102, i02n 

jasper, 66, 140, 162, if* 

javelin, U15 

Jatmlum, 7 

Jerti pmtai, 1 

jewellery, 173 

Jorwe, 123, 162 

Joshi, R V . 12, 20n, 23, 23n 

Jnnapani, 205 

Jungle black kdc- ■ 

Jungle owlet, 7 
Jusmifutn axridtlMttm, 4 

Jiutkh 4ifvw, 2 
Jwtirie {fttoa, 3, 4 
JutitM Vmi, 2 

Juitu bttlit, ' 


KaLidgi Smn, 11 
Karenin, 202 

Kamaul, 78, 79, 80, lt'9 123, 126 
Kmtrl Maim*, 195 

A atU flaitm, 7 
Adtitdn, 7 
Amun^u, 7 

KJiapn-fiangapur, 2U.i 
Kidder. J.D., I02n 
Rktapur, 196. 198, 200 
Klitajiui (Yclleiwanimi, 198 

knife. 4-1 45 52, 145, 156. 157, (67. Uifk 1?5 
knifc-Utdc. 167, 175 
IT Ji . 6 

Aohmitihpyo Ptnte , J2 
Amda f.kduita, 7 

A ■•»<;{■] Miifhti. b 
A'miiii jt/rt r 7 
JCtpMgVidtl, 6 
h'vttmigim/u, 6 

Koryak house, 102 
Krishna drita, 36 
Krishna Mnrthy, K 31 n 
Krishnapintni, 22 
Kmhiiu lino. M V Pi., Mm 

Krblnai nm |. 0. It. 12. 13. 14. Id. 20, 21. 23. 

G6, 72, H3, 155, I r ‘6 
Kri*hn.t *erir», 8, 9 
Krishna Swaray, V L), 33, J 2,"n. 183 
Kraaoiberg, l<)2n 
Kxbttudhaimagm, 163, 212 
Knnmiiiur, 196 

Knraool. I, 5, &. 12. 43. 32, 137 
kurnnol cava, 43 

Lai. B.B., 52. 53, l|4n 
Lam, 196 
L&iibdaU, ]<I8 
Lemetiiifnff 1 

W e, 167. 168, 17U, 174, 173, I 77, ISO, 181, 182, 
185, 194 
Laiutfnaj, 113 
Wgc egret. 7 

Jmul coins, 82 • 

Upida^aihh (rixtele. 3 
Ut>tuphu pkitii, ? 

Unit Cat, »> 
lime ittme. 1, 8. 10 
Inirn monkey, 6 
Uitlc egret, 7 
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Lidiiraindienmi, lufi. IW, 159 

Lohinumctienmi 'YtUtSwnrain), 199 

London, I4n, 97n, lOln, I02n, lOSn, 20In, 202a 

Long!iurn, AJL, 165, 165 u t 212 

long-weeding-lioc. ISO, 1ST 

LOrchc's method. 15 

Larit irJttfu, 6 

Lrtknl' 106, 107 

lawn jaw, 177. 178, 185 !9t, 192, 
lunair, m. 5fi, 57, 18. 61. K>. 06, <57, 6fi M 1<\ 
73, 78, IIH 93. MO. No, N? I N, ISO. 152 
i-n/ra flair. 6 


.Wffroau ribfralru^ 6 
Mithcrlu. 13, H, 20, lUZj. 

Madilcnnd, river, 102 

Madras, 6, 125,,. 133, 134, TO 15’ Jfh. 16%, 
2G8n 

Mndra> tiutnigo&ie, fi 

Madra-. mftnkry, 6 

Madras museum, 133, 134. TO; (*.’ 

Madras Presidency, 165n 

magnetic, 160. 168, 169, 170. 171. 175. i 7G 177, 
178. 180, 188, 133 104,207 
Malub.'il('Kwa r, 11 

i\fahaTfmtrci l 201 

Mai,n war. 121. 122, 146. 159, 162 
M ahci-w ar-Navibi :oti, 121, 122 

Malrnifikn, (63 

Maluprnblu 11, 12. 23 
Manblimn, 5), 160 

110, 111, 112. 105. 106. 108. 189, 
190. 193, 194 

nmnJihuLti angle, Jft> 
mandibular fiisat, 108, 109, lU5 
taanMvlat length. 109 
manAihnlar taiKwt, 109 
Ttuidibutat ipnphtitu t 109 
Maniapa, 212 
Mnntava, 6 
Maim. 192. 203 
Maroon-dmckctl kite, 7 

Mask!. 79. 80. 101, 116, 117, J10, 119, 12D, 12), 
122. 127, 133. 159, 160. 161, 162, 196. 197, 
198, 200, 202 

.tfuatf, 108, IU2. III. 174. 179, (05, 189, 194 
MarioH 109, 111. 179 105, 189, IM 
mat design, 200 
maxitfatj. 185, 186, 190, 193 


<**xiUa, 103, 109, 112, 176, 185. ISO. 191, S33 

May, J.A,, I02n 

MayurMumj Dislrict, 78. 1)3 

median, 15, 16, 214 

fUjsrfw hilftni, 107 

Mtka xAiratu, 6 
\f*ftumia hamillimiitm, 3 
memorial pillar, 1*0, 185 
'■IfTTfpth atgyptita, 3. 192. 193 194 
mt/xmnir, 100 . 166 

rr/toarM 178, 186, 192, 194. 
yn it a(ars<ti f 192, 193 
Middle east. 126 
MHlrr, A., 14 
millet, 1 

Molinyodnns, 79. 161 
mpt*r t Ul, 112, 176, 190, 193 

mlhtgo exrptmts, 2 

maUunftt, 7 
Mmihih, 208 
Mtnulas, 104 
MitivfuUa irriwa, 1 
Mufigisa, 6 

Mysore, 67, I S in. 205n, 208u 

Ndgft Eajj RaO, 205n 
X.igaijtinadurgam, I 
Magda, 00, 94, 116, 123 
Nagpur District, 205 
y\rt£W^W»r, 7 
nail, 174 
KaituUSem, 7 
Kakka, 6 

\al. South Rduchistliai), 79, 104*, 106, 107 
N.ilgondj District, 166 
Valla iiwrrrw, 6 
NaSta gpi&a, 1 
Kalla gndla nxba I 7 
\’;il Limn Ini liill range. 1. 3, 4, 5, 22 
Kalla tjmkku kongn. 7 
Kamilla pi lit, 6 
Niirtiput, I 16 
vYiuaf ■uinc. 185 
N'ttiiatt, 185 
Kifesttucitlatj, 185 
Xata/t, 7 

Sasdamli, 94, UH 115. 116, 120, 121 122, 160 
necklace, 163 
Ncclgiit, 20In 
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Neilorc Di<tricf, 5 
AVmft/i. 7 

Neo-Aryamiaunn, 206 
Xtophrvn ptratoptmu Lmnneui, 6 
Ntopus Muhiktuis Reinhardt. 7 
Kevasa. 80, 101, 106. 107. 127 13B 
Nevadan, 44 

Neu Delhi. 20n. 2ln, 12.. 47u 

Nicwli.irea*, t04 

Nllgiri, TO 

NingumpaUi. 200 

Alnn KHtatfalui Rfll.. 7 

JVTfu JtaJUd, 6 

X'im pilli, 0 

X Seoul’* Dominion*, 200ii 
tushie 5ft. 51. 71. 124. 125, m 131, 156, 
136, 160 

nnii'getijnrmi:, tv, IS. fiti, 'ft, 71 
mm'fiTotu/frrtiu urctpvl, HJK 
twrm/i htmtiu 111, 112 
mm& bantam, 190 

vanim fittialu, [09 

wmi wipitalit, 1QR, 100 

imrwa 109 

Nurtli America, 102 

Nwh-EaTt Aairt. |02 

North Hill, 129, 135 

JVW/mJ pin nr, 185 

nutia or Xaltah 14, 20, 42, 73. SI 

NnrRitmpalle. 1% 

Obeli™. 105 

OtrtfiiUtl, 111. 112, m. 186. 194 

vifipknt orf. 185 
<uxtpitot prttntbetnatt, 111 
fierifnl-.it squama, I S3 
occiput, 103, 109 
Oidtniandia vmbtllata, 2 
firbit. 109, 193 
orbital, 185. 186 
Ori«3. 78. 102, 113 
Orkney, 101 
Orftrfld vallcv, S&i 

onto* tat, 160. 166, 167, 172, 173, 188. 206 

Qrlyjpmi panottnam Gtiiclin., 7 

wifid, 108, m 

Qfp&jpe Catva Scvptfi, 0 

Oius bmh^/tn Gmdiii., 7 

stitnigim Blyih. race, demetlkaj. 5 

nvoiiJ, 55, 109, 126, 129. 150. 1G0, 168, 165 


Oi. 74, 79 
0*furd, 203n 


Ptithu jCsnflj 7 

PutiJigunta rwjtom, 7 

palmed pottery, W, 115 

paLuoktlt. 10. 13. 14, 20,21. 22. 39, 103 

paliieultOik, 18. IP, 20. 21, 22. X>. 12Sii 

Palmyra !itr, 2 

Pidnad, S, 8, 12 

Punch mari, 7fl 

Panthn, % 

parabolic^ 109 

pa mini, 100 111. 112. 1 : '< IK"'. 1W». HW 

Ptiihikit 7 
Pavpallr, 157 
Pjmtigr. 6 

/'iirt frirtutai Linnarit' 

/ViMjflH artMatd. 3 
Pitisnia 4 

Paimnia £tplJitiia, 3 
FdU»Ji, 6 
PtMa bun, 7 

Pedtta KutMtHjpato, 9. 73, 153 
Pdita puli, t- 
Ptdda nllat‘m$a, 7 
IWdx fup t 13, 14. 211 
pegmatite, 8,9 

^feir, 170, 17ft, 179. IfP. 193 

jtv/rn, III, I0&. 187. (92 191 

Petfm, 7 

pen-kn iff, 145 

pmukatttdt, 7 

Perigrine falcon, 6 

Prrotin indue, 2 

Perumhlor. 20In 

Pet, 192 

poilr, 76, UU. 86, 87. 88, 92, 94, 10), 182 
petrogiypie, 172, 175 

Phaser 170, 178, 166, 187, 192, 193, 1M 
Phrnulphthulein, 15 
Phrrmpmatx hill, 1, 19. 20. 23, 48, 212 
pick, m, m, 91 127, 130, 137, 138. 133, 154, 155, 
157 

pick-cwtoe^ 127, 138 

pick with double working edge, 91 

piercer, 152 

Pig, 74 
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Pikhhal, lb, II' IIH, 119, 120, 121, 122, 122, 
127, (33, 196, 197 
Pi it es, 7 

pi l-b earth, 92, 96, 99, 100. 101 
plehiutcnc, 8, 10 
jilnujjb-tduirt, Ifcis 

Piunu>m t 2 
pluvial phaif, 21 
Pniel tcrhuiqiir, 28 
P$dc 7 

poiiw, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 51, 54, 55, 56, 58, 62, 
63, 64, 66, 68. 69* 71, 144, 147. 150. 152, 156. 
158 

point, aim*>ml draped, h*> 
poim^-uui-ieraper, 69 

point, i«f diafwd, 54, 55, 62. 63, 68, 71. 147 
pointing ttfltift, 139, (60 

PcfpurfkmT nsnuffrfl.if. 2 
Pokgaia mrfttrr,. 3 

Pony . 3 

Pnom*, $2n, KVin 
Porcupine. 5 
I'ot Lil.iin. 197. 196. 200 
Pvtultm 2 

pntt-cxeanuuion ■>:. :7, BO, 104, 105 

pOM4uk. 74, 03, 84. 80, 68. 90, 91, 92, 93, 90, 97. 

98,99, I0O. IPS,202.209 
po«l holed. 202 
PetSa ptnjant, 7 
pottery, painted. 80, 115 
(MHtcry difc., 74, 76, 77, 80, 90. Ifil 
t'nijapuii, 203n 
Prakash. 123 
Prtmtiii hmjoiw. J 
Ptrrxr.it laiifoti <i Var. nivtlisima, i 
Premola*. II2, I7G 
Prhtrc (4 Wales museum, 133n 
PkgtwMiifn, 108, 109, 185 
Presmai, 192 

Primal, 109, 188, 192. 193 
Proximal tpiphyni, 109 
Puibrcddigiidcm, I 
Pt(»iij>u p\!li, 6 
PuiliLgudcni. I 
PytJiuiif 6. 7 

quart/ H. 9. 21. 50, 66, 68. 69. 70. 72, 7% «0. 

86, 87, m, to, *X>, 91. 92. 93. 14?I 
quartzite, 8, 9, 12.20, 21, 24, 43, 45, 46. 47. 44- 
50. 54. 55.57, 5K 59, 62, 65, lift, 60,69, 70, 71. 


73. 74, 75, 76. 77, 81, 82. 86, 87, 88, 90, hi 
92, 93, 94, 93, 129. 134, 140, 145, 155. 156. 
157, t58. If®. tGO, 173. 177, 178, ISO 
quartzite out-crop, 47, 69 
quern. 80, 86, 1S9 

Partial 18 ? 

Radio Carbon dating. HI, Bin, 205, 213 
‘tPrtii, 109, 174. 178, 186, 188, 1<J0, I'JZ 193 
KaichUr, 82, Ifl2n, 121. 127, 132, 133, 130 
Patch ur Dumci. t02n, 121. 132, 133. Mil 
Riikta prijfiru. 7 
Railu vagu. 22 

rrttRiif, 109. 186 

Ranchi. lOJn 
Rayttvsunm, 20u 
Rea, A lent ruler. 20 In, 20lb 
AV;fe k-Ati. 6 
Rentadiintab, l02n 
rib, 178, 191 
ribbon Hake, HP, 157 
ring-stand, 187, 2 tCJ 
Ru*a KjpOtTS&triftrrnm, 3 
lobmtiuty index, 110 

rock crystal. 47, 50, 57, 39. 60 62 63 61, 66, 67. 
68. 69, 70. 72 , 73, 74, 139, HO, 148. 150, (51 

Rock-homed qwl. 1 
rodents, 82 
Rnnka aakic, 8 
f-jut" canruite, 22 
Roy, S.O , J04n 
rubber, 95. 160 
Rupar. (06 
Rudy-spotted eat. 6 

uddle quern, 150 

wiggar, 196, 285 

idgittaj. 108, 185 

Sal tan desert, 102 

Salem District, 125, 128, 127, lSin 

Satihundam, 21 In 

sail-glazed, 195 

Stbmdm Bnrasstis SJabillifn. 3 

Saljadttm ptriica, 3 

Samlihu. 5 

Mntb.tmir, 12, 24, 57. 5&i, 59, 60. 161 
Saitgfliultallu, 51, 78, 80. 10T, 116. 118, 119, 120. 

121, 122, 162, !to 

•V.ntai valley. 51. 52,53 
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fcltt&rHW rJ/VTaOrium, 'J 

Sanur, IBS, 196, 197, 198, 199. 200. 201, 208 
afirturn. 3 

:vvrkiir, H„ 20. 20n. 23. 24. 41 42 
Satrknr. S.S., 11'lStL 11 Win 
Yutkiditrwi? Bulmmuhu pennant, 7 
•ajmie UO, Ul, 195 191, IK. 193. 199 

Sf.Arp-t lifT. 0 

Sfirfnu marititntu Vxe, ajjietii. 3 
sniper, T\ 37, 10, 43, 44, 45, Mi, 47 Kt, 51 VI, 
55, 55, 57, 53, 04, 65 06, 6$, 69, 70, 71. 76. 
87,88, 140, l+S 147, 140. 149, 150 153. Vfii. 
157, m 

scraper, dive. GS, 09, 70 
fcrnper, ili-conl. ~0 

.^pcr, etui, 40. 44. 45, 65. (53 

«T«pcr, bbll'.nv, 44, 45 

draper, ihi*. 40. 43, 45, 65, 67. 147, 153 

(fraper. round, 40 

Scnih-jutigle. 2 

Secunderabad. 208 

Wvrirfya Ituipyruj, J 

Seliginan. G.G.. I 'H*n 

S*nii-subterranean dweUhuf 76. flO. 97. OH, |LKI 

Sen. D . 5 in, 5 Jji, Mu. 126a. I27n, I31u 

SewdJ. H, r LO !n 

dtaft-holc. JH. tOo 

Shubin falcon, 7 
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